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TO THE READER. 


How different a place London is to different people 
may, it* is hoped, be gathered from these^tVo 
volumes o^ records of its ^chequered life, roving 
in subject from the age of its early ’civilisation 
to our own times. The changeful life of a great 
city may not inaptly be compared to those countless 
forms which are presente's' to us by the ium^of 
that “wonderful toy of science, the kaleidoscope. 
Every phase of human acticin jnay be studied by 
the thoughtful visitor to our vast metifepqlis as well 
as by its indweller f whether he takes his stand at 
that “ full-tide of hmnan affairs,” Ch||ring-Gt%.ss, or 
i^ t he ^Gotdwft Qallery of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; in 
*t|;ie brpad*cb^se of Regent-street, or in flaf narrow 
gorge of the Poultry, tl^'^gh which rushes a streaip 
of busy life unmatched in fhe*world’s existence — 

. ♦ 

“ Where, with like haste, through several ^vays they run, 
Some to undoj'hnd some to be undone.” 

®y cagti’^g our net in (^(Jurt and City, we have 
taken a drahght df “ the pecftliar ways of liM and 
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conversation,” their r^pectivd. customs, manners, 
and interests,^ and thu? insured variety. By glanc- 
ing a^ Lcpion^ at, v£(fious periods, we obtmn sort 
of mdi-al topography of thd* City, jind in these re- 
trospective gleanings sometimes pick up incidents of» 
the past wtufch had been .overlooked in the grand 
scramble of the present. To show how London 
was victualled in the Plantagenet times may not be 
unprfatable to those who have their being in the 
Victorian era. And to trace the fadder of life in 
the golden /ortunes of London’s Lord Mayors — ^from 
the Norman magnate who chopped off the head of 
a noisy rogue whom he was otherwise unable to 
reduce to silence — ^may c/mvey many a useful lesson 
in couti ast with the milder measures of the Mayors 
of our time, who are .soundly rated for riding in a 
“ gingerbrea^, coaclj,” though it is painted with 
moral lessons thickly as the engravings in an 
illustrated chronicle of our time. There is, too, in' 
each iound hr this civic ladder that soff^Of teaching 
by example which, in the phrase of ou' uayjls^th^e ■ 
mbst ‘prdhtable kind of “ self help.” 

‘ In contrast with, these bright pictures, we 
have here some* of the darkej’ scenes of the grSat 
Town, in the^ lives of its dangerous classes — as in 
Tutde-fieW'' of bther days; the 'IJr^als by ^atde; 
the “Heavy Hill,” an4 Hangings; die Bogumes 
of ofei Clerkenwell, tnd its loose yophlation, ^d 
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nesting-places of calelty aSEl crime; in barbarous 

punishment ; and that 

“ most^celebrated plgce, ^ 

Where angry Justice show? her awful fal.?.”' 

-We miss the Golden Globe, the gi^ed pill, — 
would that all were blgink ‘‘ before •ilfe^' i^ebtors’ _ 
^oor^’ ! 

How many ptiblic buildings of our metropolis 
are landmarks in its history, — as Guildhl^ ^nd 
Crosby-place ; * St. James’s Palace and old Savile 
House; Temple Bar and <flir Inns of Court; to say 
nothing of the historic Inns of Southwark ; and the 
abodes of many persons of note, swept away for the 
site of a new Palace of J^istice ! And here we may 
notige that of the clearances for the great m'etro- 
politan improvements now in progress, especial note 
is taken in these volumes, so as to invest the locali- 
ties with an interest beyond that 'of the* dry bones 
of history. 

Meanwhile, topics of lighter aiifedotic^ariety 
overlooked in these volume^ so as to 
make* them Cared foi> . beyond the moment,* nSsre 
especially if the reader Vho is thoughtful in tlio- 
rOughfare* turns his^ philosophy t© such account as 
did the gracefu] and polishec^ Bishop. Berkeley. 

“^Then the streets,” ^aid ISPJikeley, “I 

use the fqllowing natural ip^m (viz. that he is the 
true possesSor -.of *a thinji whft enjoys it, andhot he 
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that owns it without tfic ei^oj^ment of it), to con- 
vince myself that I have a property in the gay part 
of all fhe gilt th^iots that I meet, which I r^ard 
as amftseinents designed to delight piy eyes, and the 
imagination of those ^ind people who' sit in diem • 
gaily attireS»6nly to please^ me. I have a real, and 
they only an imaginaty, pleaffire from their exterior 
embellishments. Upon the same principle I have 
disQoyc^ed that I am the natural propifietdr of all 
the diamond necklaces, the crosses, stars, brocades, 
and embroidered clotheS which I see at a play or 
birth-night, as giving more natural delight to the 
spectator than to those that -Wbar them. And I 
look upon the beaux and ladies as so many paro- 
quets iff an aviary or tulips in a garden, designed 
purely for my diversion. A gallery of pictures, a 
cabinet, or a, library,’ that I have free access to, I 
think my own. in ^ a word, all that I desire is the 
use of things ; let them who will have the keeping 
of thefl&l" B^^hich maxim I^am grown ,One of thv 
richest men in Great Britain; an& wjtk^^Tfiis^f- 
fei^nro, that I am not a prey to my ^wn cares, or 
die envy of others.” 

Fine philosophy this whereyith to walk throu^ 
London, and to enjoy fhe Sights an(l Shows of our 
province covered ^th houses ! 
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LONDON AND WESTMINSTER: 

CITT AND SUBURB. 




LORD MAYORS AND MEMORABLE MAYORALTIES. 



^IIEIiE is 110 portion of English history that 
possesses such popular interest as Mie muni- 
cipal records of the chief city of th5 king- 
dom, which for nearly eight centuries has 
been recognised as a subsisting c#mmurity, with a chief 
magistrate dignified as the portger^ifa, poJtgrave, or 
'sherift* of the port, jmivost or bailiff^ mayor, and lord 
maljj^or. W'ord grave^ in Saxon, lignifi€Siiea.rl or ‘ 

ffand thance,” says Stow, “is the reason of 
the sword o^ing carried before him;” aifd^^accor^ng 
to a paper in tlie Edinbwgh Review^ “ the qpmmon-l^w 
portreeve v/as anciently a# member of parliament by 
^fcue of his office, and without any special election.” 
Lists of tliese officers, with marginal ^notes of events 
and woodcuts, m\xy be seen in tlie i^oi-iioration libraiy 
at fruSiHiall ; Siffi liere is kept chartei'*^anted to 
the City by William the Conqueror in 10G7. It is 
beautifully written* in Saxon cBaracters, in about four 
VOlJ. I. n 


2 LORD MAYORS ( iND , 

lines, upon a slip of parfUunept V six inches long and 
one broad. 

The title Maire (Norman^ soon became Englished 
as Mayer. , The prefix Lord is referred to the s^ame 
period ;^but'’ this is a mere courtesy, for in his own acts 
he (iesigoates hfmself officially as Mayor! ,The style of 
Right Hoftryirable” is ako a courtesy, and not a right 
*from hk being a IMvy Couift;illor. Godfrey Fielding, 
mercer, *Lord Mayor 1462, was ^nade a privy councillor 
by Henry VI. This is the earliest iiistance of a person 
of his yalik being advanced to such an honour. 

Though the office of Mayor is only«ielective, yet its 
authority ceases neither oi^ the demise nor abdication 
of the sovereign, as docs that cf other commissions when 
this happens ; but the Lord Mayor is then the principal 
officer in the kingdom, and takes hfs place in the Pri\y 
Council until the new sovereign is proclaimed. Thus, 
when Jaiies I. was invited to take ])ossession of the 
throne,* Robert Lee, tlien Lord Mayor, signed the' in- 
vitation before all the great officers of state and the 
nobility.* t 

In eaiVy times,, the power of the Mayor was tremen- 
dous. The Roman prefect and the Saxon portreeve 
bequeat^dcl a «]:jrtion of their power as wqII as duties 
to the Norman Ma\^)r of London. JVe have ni\ jp- 
starce ofS[his in the circumstance of a ci^y riot Jin the 
very olden time. The Mayrfr* was engaged in what 
would be tantamount in these days to reading the Riot 
•Act, in which occujiatioii he was ojiposed by a violorff 
fellow, whom his^worship was unalile to reduce* to silence, 

-i 

* Upon accession of Queen Victoria, ii^' 5637, her^ajesty’s 
first Council, at KensiDj?ton-]^lace, was attended by the then Bord 
Mayor, Kelly, whose portrait is in the piclujjp of the ffouncil painted 
by Sir David Wilkie, 
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till he resorted to »uiAmary process, that of order- 

ing the noisy rogue to be^ dragged kito a neighbouring 
street, where he had his head* chopped (jffi 

In 1189 (1st Richard L), peury*Fitz-Ail)fyn, the 
draper of London Stoito, was elected the ISrstf Mayor; 
he was probably^dcsceiided froih Aylwyfi ChilJ^ a native 
of London, who founded tho priory o41^-“ni©ndsey in 
1082. But the mayoralt^^^was first given in ternis to the* 
citizens by King John In 1214-45, on condition* that the 
Mayor should be^)resciitcd to the king or his justice for 
approval. Tliis condition occasioning great exjlfens^ and 
inconvenience,«t]ie citizens obtained from Henry III. in 
1266-()7 aaiew charter, empowering them to present tlieir 
Mayor to the Barons of the Exchequer at Westminster,” 
when the king should not be there. Hence the presenta- 
tions to the Lord tJhancellor, as representative of the 
sovereign, on Nov. 2 ; and to the Barons of the Exche- 
quer on Nov. 0, the first day of the mayoralty* 

The office at this time was held for life.* Thus, 
Fitz-Ailwyn served twenty-five years, and his successor, 
Richard Renger, four years. Of Fitz--^i]wyn there is a 
half-length portrait, or panel, over the Ma^CSi^s chair in 
Drajiers’ Hall: it is painte^l in oil, and therefore not 
ccflitemporqry. This,” says 3*eniiantj®SJ I u©ej[ not say 
a^ fictitious liteness. In liis days I doubt whether 
the artists c<jualled in any degree the worift #f our^mo- 
dern sign-jminters.” • 

1240. The presentatiop of the Mayor to the king 
'^pears to have been sometimes a, troublesome ffiiiir. 
Thus, in this year Gterard Bat was chosen Ma^or a 
second time, anfl with him celftixin^oAhe citizens pro- 
ceed^d^o the^ftlace of Woodstock (the siks^J^f which is 
now denoted by a few trees, in the park at Blenheim), 
for the pufpo::<3 oT presenting^ him. ^^And,” says the 
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Chronicles of the Mayors afl^l of London^ “ Ills 

lordship the king [Henry Hi.] declined to admit him 
[to the mayoralty]- there, ore before he had come to 
London* And on the flnrd day after, upon the kipg’s 
arrival fliere, he admitted him f and after tlie oatli liad 
been administered to him, that he woufd restore every- 
thing th&t hfcde before been taken and received, and 
*would not receive the forty founds which tlie Mayors 
had previously been woitt to rectiive from the City, the 
Mayor said, when taking his departure, ^ Alas, my lord, 
out of air this I might liavc found a marriage-po:’tion to 
give my daughter I’ For this reason the king was moved 
to anger, and forthwith swore upon the altar of Saint 
Stephen, by Saint Edward, and by the oath which he 
that day took upon tliat altar, and said, ^ Thou shalt not 
be Mayor this year ; and for a very little I would say 
never. Go, now,’ he said. Gerard hereupon, not car- 
ing to hai*/^ the king’s ill-will, resigned the mayoralty, 
and Re^nald de Bunge was appointed Mayor of Lon- 
don.” Considering tlie distance of Woodstock from 
London, and tie slow, travelling of six centuries since, 
this must ''have bej&i a long journey, and a sad disap- 
pointment to Gerard Bat. 

12G^- dJpoiilthe Mayor and Aldermen doing feafty 
to the king (Henry*!!!.) in the chuvcih of St. Papl, we 
find^ in thfe Chronicles of Mayors and Sherif^Sj this mar- 
ginal note ic “ Then those who Svere present miglit see 
a thing wondrous and unheard of in this age ; for this 
most wretched Mayor, when taking the oath, dared tJ 
utter words so rash as these, saying unto his lordship 
the king, in presenre of *the people, ^My lord, so long 
as you untB *&s will be a ,good lord and ^ig, we^sll be 
faithful and duteous unto you.’” Thiswe*take tolbe 
pretty strong for the thii-teenth centuiy I " 
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1275-1282. Mayor in these years, 

lived in Milk-street, in a llonse belonging to the priory 
of Lewes, in Sussex. Hgi was tenant-at-will, and paid 
an annual rent of twenty shillii^gs„ without ^beigg liable 
to reparations and other charges. Sudh,” t)bserves 
Stow, were tin? events of thosS times.’' 

These were, however, troubled tim^^ «fof in 1265 
Henry 111. seized and infprisoned tlie Mayor a^d prin-* 
cipal citizens for fortifying t\m City in favour of the 
barons ; and for Ibur years the king a|)pointed custodes. 
But tlig City recovered their liberties, and again elected 
tlieir Mayors fin til 1285, when Sir Gregoiy R^kesley, 
the tlien Mayor, refusing to appear at the Tower be- 
fore the king-’s justices,, conceiving himstlf not bounds 
to go out of the City, the mayoralty and liberties w^ere 
again seized into the king’s hands; and after the City 
had been some months without a Mayor, two custodies 
were appointed, and held office until 1298, wi^en Henry 
Waileis was elected and served the mayoralty. Tke custos 
had extraordinary powers over the City, to chastise it, 
and to amerce and chastise th^ alderijjen and sheriffs 
and tlieir servants, when disobedient. TliBiJjiS the office 
of Mayor has continued in constant succession, only the 
election aj^iears to have been sometinfi's gukljj^l by the 
lying’s nominiitioji. An exception, however, occurred in 
1391 (15 Ejc. II.), when the Mayor of London, incur- 
ring the king*s displeasure, was sent a prisoyer td Wind- 
sor Castle, and a custos ajipoiuted. The mayoralty was 
iijjso in the king’s hands” in* the reign of Edward II., 
when he^ appointed Sir Nicholas Farindon Mayftr ‘^as 
long as it pleasbd him.” Anfl, th% Aldermanry ha\’ing 
becopui^ the p^'sonal property of William de Farndon, 
and it having been retaineil in the family for foursco^^ 
and two yearis,^ tlfey called tile lands after their own 
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name. The consideration f?amed^n 1277 was, besides 
twenty marks as affine, one ’clove or slip of gilliflower 
at 'the feast of Easter, as the warranty against all people 
for ever* The gilliPower was a flower of great rafjty. 
The ciisUom of the time was the payment of a particular 
flo'wer foir tenements or lands ; for we find on March 20, 
the eight&nl3r jr' 3 ar of the reign of Elizabetli, there was 
'paid a rod rose for tke gatehoii^e and garden of Ely Pa- 
lace, Holborn, and the liberty of ^hc Bishop of Ely, who 
granted the same, of gathering twenty bushels of roses 
yearly iii^the same. « 

At the present time no other Ward in the City is 
known by the name of an individual, probably because 
^he Farndoii^ were owners, and other persons were 
only residents and representatives; but at one time 
Viiitry was called the Ward of Ilv^nry de Coventrie, 
and the Ward of Candlew-ick-street was the Wai’d of 
Tliomas d_<L Bayliiig. In process of time Farndon’s 
Ward became Faryngdoji Ward, and then Farriiigdon. 
Farindon lived to a great age, as he witnessed several 
deeds in the ye^r 1303c His will is dated 13(51, fifty- 
three yearr^Sfter hi^first being Mayc'r. He first occurs 
as Warden of the Goldsmiths’ Comj)any in 1338, and for 
the last time in 5 352. He w^as buried in St. Peter-1(3- 
Chepe, then standing at the corjier <^»f Wood- street, 
Chea^)side,''bTifc being burnt in the Great Fire 1066, was 
never rebuilt. A noble plane -"tree, often tenanted by 
rooks, and a graveyard beneath, tells us the site of the 
ancient church. Ai\ cntiy in the Goldsmiths’ books/ 
10 Hehry VIII. (1519) shows that Nicholas Farring- 
ton gave out of his IniidtS* in the parish of St. Peter-le- 
Chepe towards maintaining a light, to bef^barning^byfore 
our Lady there for ever, 46*.” 

The mayoralty of 1339, Andrew Aubrey,' had a tur- 
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bulent incident; fo^liiSN: 4 Korsliip was assaulted In a 
tumult, the riiigleaoers* of ^liicli ’v\|Bre tried and con- 
victed, and beheaded in Cheapside, Henry Picard, 
Mayor in 1356, had a brilliant eve^t, for he feasted 
in one day the kings JEdwarJ^ 111. of Euglaild, John 
King of Austrfef^ the King of Cyprus, and Dflvid King 
of Scotland, besides Edward die Black J^ripct^* 

Sir William Walwoisth, M.P.,^who 'was Mayor in^ 
1374 and 1380, in his# second car slew Wat .Tyler in 
Smithfield. Wfilworth was a brave fishmonger, and 
at the ^Company’s Hall, London Bridge, are preserved 
some memorial of him; as a statue, carved in ifood by 
E. Pierce^ of Sir William, Avho carries a dagger. In 
his hand was formerly saitf to be the id^itical weapoi^ 
with which he stabbed Wat Tyler, though in 1731 a 
publican of Islington pretended to possess the actual 
poniard. Boieath the statue is the inscription : 

“ Brave Walworth, knight, lord mayor, y^ sigw 
Rebellious Tyler in his alarmes ; 

The King, therefore, did give in liew 
The dagger to the City armes. 

In the 4th year of Richard Il.tfinno Bcgaini 1381.” 

A. common but erroiioous belief Was thus jiropagated; 
fijr the dagger was in the City armj long before the 
•time of S*ir* William Walworth, and ‘was iiflended to 
fcprcsent the swojxl of St. Paul, the patron saint of the 
Corporation.# The T:'piited dagger of Wahrort];!, ^/hicli 
has lost its guard, is preserved by the Obmpany;#the 
^vrorkmanship is of Walworth’s period. The weapon 
now in hand of«the statue (which is somewl^^t pic- 
turesque, and ill om' recollection was coloured en <?o«- 
tunie) is mq^l^rn. Here, too* is Walworth’s funeral 
phll. T?he will of Wal worth •fehows, in the catalogue of 
his books, thc^sort of reading^usual witji the great citi- 
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zens‘ of the metropolis in thp^ionfyienth century. The 
Walworths held tto manor cf that name in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centmies;^ and we remember a sign 
in the Walwortlwoad of Sir William Walworth des- 
patching Wrt Tyler. I his tragical event has, however, 
waned in the historic distance; it appfe’ing that Wat 
had destrQyed^i^<^yeral of the stew-houses on the Bank- 
-side, and had ' thus ^ seriously ^injured the property of 
Walworth, which is tlioijght to have had some weight 
with Sir William when he gave theS-ebel the deadly 
blow. On his monument in St. Michaers Church were 
the following lines, which Weever has preserved: 

“ Here under lyeth a man of fame, 

'William Walworth called by name ; 

Fishmonger he was in lifetime here, 

And lived Lord Mayor, as in fiooks apj^car ; 

Who with courage stout and manly might 
Slew Wat Tyler in King Richard’s sight ; 

For which act done and true intent 
The King made him Knight incontinent ; 

And gave him arms, as here you see. 

To dt?chire his fact and chivalry. 

He l#':t this life the year of our Lord 
‘Thirteen Hundred fourscore tliiee and odd.” 

In a pa^caiit^.iii 1740 was a personation of Wal- 
worth, dagger in Jiand, and the head of ‘ Wat Tyler* 
carried on ,a pole. Here, too, is an original drawing 
of a fior-^ion of the pageant exhibirued by the Company 
wheii Sir Jonn Leman, a fishmonger, entered on the 
office of Lord Mayor, said to be the earliest rejiresentar .' 
tion of (a mayoralty show in existence. The grfeups and 
objects, grotesque ‘ns^welh as picturesque, in this pro- 
cession show^^our present realisation of it-tlord qjayor’s 
show to be but a very 'irigid and formal .business. 
Beneath the picture haisgs a drawing ^of Ihe Com- 
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pany’s state barge, wjjjfeDse' '^^golden glister” on the flsh- 
ful river now exists but hi memoryl Curious it is to 
look back at the empty en|ictiillent of. five, hundred years 
since, “ that no fishmonger be Lord.Mtyor of tlys city,” 
and Contrast it with the •records^which show thtt more 
than fifty of tlld^ Company haVe been* Lord*.Mayors. 
Stow tells us of these Fisliipongcrs li^^ig lleen jolly 
(dtizens, and six Mayors of their Company in th<j space 
ofitwenty-four years;”* and in*our time Sir MattheiA 
Wood and Mr. William Cubitt, fishmongers, each filled 
the civi(j chair tAvicc. 

The prefix lord to mayor is traced to WalAvorth’s 
time. A i^ibsidy Avas needed for a Avai* in 1378, when 
there was a general asses^nent according t« the rank of 
the individual. A question arose as to the proper posi- 
tion of the Mayor oftLondon in the table of precedency. 
“Have him among the earls” AA’^as a suggestion readily 
adopted; and in consequence of the honour, in lord Avas 
assessed at four pounds, which in present value ^caused 
■ him to contribute little less than lOOZ. to the exigencies 
of the war. 

There is an oh^ Philpot-lane iiiP Fen'ciiuz^dii-street, 
^vhere dAvelt Sir John Philpot, its oAAmer; he Avas Lord 
Mayor in 1378, in Avhicli ycjw, by the \fay, he Raptured 
Ittercer, a Scottisji sea-roA^er, a red-letter boast for his 
mayoralty. In the j^evious year Philpot, AVjltk WHJI^am 
WalAA^rth, held the tuirtls to support the )yar ^.gainst 
Prance; and old Fuller cjlls Philpot “the scourge of 
tl^ Scots, the fright of the French,, the delight of the 
Commons^ the darling of the merchants.” 

1401. Sir John ChadAvortlf,.or\SiradAvorth, Mayor, 
is burif^i in Church of St. Mildred, Bread-street, 
anS has tlvis “obite conseemted to his happye memo- 
rial! : 
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“ Here lyeth a man that<rf2lth works did even, 

Like fiery c]} ariots, moun^. him iip to heaven ; 

He did adorn this chjirch ; when words are weak^ 

And men forget, the living* stones will speak. 

,, Hojeft us^^Jaivij — this little earth him keeps,* 

• Thepse black wordS'mourneri^, and the marble weeps.’* 

1426. Sir John Ilainwell, Mayor, buried in St. 
Botolpli’S Olifax^li, Billingogute, beneatli a tomb bearing 
this epitaph : 

“ Citizens of Londofi, call to remembrance 
The famous John liainwell, sometime your Mayor, 

* Of the staple of Calirr, so was his chance. 

Here lies now his corj^se ; his soul bri^t and fair 
Is taken to heaven's bliss, thereof is no despair ; 

His acts bear witness, by matters of accord, 
How^’charitable he was, and of what record : 

No man hath been so beneficial as he 
■ Unto the City in giving liberallyj’ &c. 

He was a saniiaynan Mayor ; for having received in- 
formation that the Lombard merchants were guilty of 
adulterating their wines, and finding the charge to be 
true, he ordered tlie vile compound, to the quantity of 
150 butts, to bq empti^xl into the kennel. 

1445- Sir’ Siiifon Eyre, Mayoi*, left 3000 marks 
(3000Z. sterling) to the Company of Drapers, for prayers 
to be p^rfbrmecf by a priest in his chapel at Guildhall, 
to the market-]^bople. In a small pamphlet, entitled 
Singular 'H{.^iory of Sir Sluwn Shoemaker^ Lord 

May or^ of London^ and Founded (f Leadehhall^ it is re- 
lated that when it was pro])osed to him at Guildhall that 
he should stand for, sheri&, he would fain have excused 
himself, as he did not think his income suffieJient ; but 
he was soon silencedj b}'*oiie of the aldermen observing, 
that no citizen could be more capablfe^tlian man 
who had openly asserted that he broke his. fast every 
day on a table'* for whiclf he would ffot .^ake a thousand 
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pounds.’ Tliis asserticfi Qxcited tlie curiosity of tlie then 
Lord Mayor and all prese^it, in coniequence of wliich 
his lordsliip and two of the aldermen — jiaving invited 
thcniselves — accompanied him homcwtotlmnej’. Qn their 
arrival, ^h\ Eyre desired? his wife to ^ prcpat'c tHe little 
table and set soAo refreshments l^efore his guesl^.’ This 
she would fain have refused, hut fiiidingilJb w(^]d take 
* ho excuse, she seated hersClf on a low stool, and spread- 
ing a damask napkin o\^r her l»p, with a venison pasty 
thereon, Simon exclaimed to tlie astonished Mayor and 
his brethren, ^ Behold the table which I would hot Jake 
a thousand poufids for Soon after this, Sir 

Simon was* chosen Lord Miy^or, on which occasion, re- 
membering his former prmnise ^ at the coifduit,’ he, on 
the following Shrove Tuesday, gave a pancake feast to 
all tlie ’prentices inf London; on which occasion they 
went in procession to the Mansion House, where they 
met with a cordial reception from Sir Simo% and his 
]ady,*who did the honours of the table on this memorable 
day, allowing their guests to want for neither ale nor 
wine.” 

Sir Richard Whittington, the m^st rchowi^Mdjiame 
in civic annals, was ^Hhrice Lord*Mayor” — 1397, 1406, 
1419.^ ll^i was the son of Sir Willi Jin WhjJ:.tingtori, 
I^niglit, and his<^ early destitution rests but upon the 
nurse^ tale. Ili^n’osperity is rel erred \o^»the ^oal- 
carrying cdt of Newcasfle; but a scarce pjdnt % El- 
strucke, of Whittington iij his mayoralty robes, has a 
cp 4 beside the figure, showing the version of the iiurseiy 
tale to hrf^ e been then popular : in the early imj)reSsions 
of this plate a skull appears in^pllkie of the cat, which 

He IS sometimes said to have b^en four times Mayor, his pre- 
decessor dying his yej^r of office f39g, 'when Whittington succeeded 
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has rendered the original pnnjb h rarity of great price 
among collectors, Whittin^on’s ‘wealth rebuilt New- 
gate, and St.* ^Michael’s'' Church, Paternoster Koyal ; 
part o:f St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the library of 
Christ’^ Hofjpital, and added t(/*the Guildliall. He also 
bequeat^ied his house at ^ College-hill’^' lor a college and 
almshoudo, wl^ifh have been taken down, and the insti- 
tution jremoved to a haiidsonie collegiate building near 
Highgate-archway, not rfar fronl the stone marking the 
spot whereon tradition states Whittington to have rested 
whqn a poor boy and listened to the bells of Bow ; the 
original stone (removed in 1821) is safd to have been 
set up by desire of Whittington, to assist ]>orsemen to 
mount at the foot of the hill;obut it is thought to have 
been the base of a wayside cross, and to have been 
appropriated for the story. WhiVtington was buried 
in St. Michael’s Churcli, beneath a costly marble tomb ; 
but his remains were twice disturbed before the church 
was destroyed by fire, and now there is no oldeir me- 
morial of Whittington to be traced. Whittington was 
of the Mercers^ Company ; his Avill, preserved at Mer- 
cers! bears actirious illumination of Whittingtoji on 
his death-bed, his three executors, a priest, &c. Recently, 
a painted-glass '(^rindow, a memorial to Whittington, has 
been set up in St.^Michael’s Church. * , 

}418. ‘Sir William do Seveno^V^^,; Mayor this^ year, 
rose from ]>^ivcrty to opulence. ^According to Lambai’de, 
in his Perambulation ofKenty .De Sevenoake was deserted 
by his parents when a boy, and found lying in the streets. 
By sdine charitable persons he was brought u|f, and ap- 
prenticed to a groce/^ in* London. He arose by degrees 

to be maior and chief msyistrate of that lie.” mS.e was 
knighted by Henry VI., amd represented that city in 
Parliament. After accumulating immesase wealth, ^he 
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(lied in 1432, and wsS Juried in St, Martin’s Church, 
Ludgate Hill. 

1453. Sir John Norn^n, Mayor, rowed to West- 
minster, with silver oars, at his owij c§st and cj^arges.” 
In tie Show, which had origindSed in the presetitation, 
the Mayor had hitherto ridden 5n horseback. * There is 
a drawing of the Show on t^e river Pepysian 

library. Fabyan, in the sticond volupie of liis Chrpnicles^ 
ed. 1559, alludes to a ^^oundellor songe” made by the 
watermen in praise of Sir John Norman, who, instead of 
riding t^ Westminster, like his predecessors, ^‘was rowed 
thither by watea.” All that the chronicler gives *of the 
song arc tha well-known lines : 

“ Rowe the»bote, Norman, 

Rowe to thy lemman;** 

but Dr. Rimbault beHeves that he has found the original 
music to which it was sung: it is in John Hilton’s Catch 
that catch can^ printed in 1673. 

1^55. Sir Stephen Foster, of the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany, Mayor; he rebuilt Ludgate prison. His early 
poverty may be as traditional as JVhittij^on’s. Row- 
ley’s comedy of A Woman never or the 
Cornhill, is founded upon the tradition of the handsome 
&j|t(j])lien Foster, 1454, hegging at the grate of Jjudgate, 
a®d attracting tlis sympathy of a rich widow, who paid 
the d(j]bt for whichji^e was confined, and aftfirvTards #aar- 
ried him. 

“ Mrs, 8, Ihster, But why relnovn the prisoners from Ludgate? 

• Step1u‘7i Foster. To ifike the prison doiVn and build it new, 

With lea'fib to walk on, chambers large and fair ; 

For when myself lay there, the noxiSii^s iflr 
Choke^p my spirits. None but captives, wife. 

Can know what captives feel,” Act v, sc. 1. 

Between 14S4 find ^463 the piteon was much enlarged, 
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and a chapel built by Dame Agnes Foster and the 
executors of Stepljcn her husband, as thus recorded on 
a copper-plate upon the \Valls^: 

“ Deoi-t sorles that passe.this way, 

for Sti^2^1ien Fo4ei\ late Maiof, heartily pray, 

And liame Agnes, his spouse, to God consfo^ate, 

t%t of y itie this house made of Londoners m Litdgate, 

So that ior%^ging aiid water prisoners here nought pay, 

«as their keepers'shall all answere at dreadful doomes day.’* 

At the rebuilding oflrndgatc in^iSGG, ^^the verse 
being ixihappily turned inward to the wall,” l^tow tells 
us he had the like ‘^graven outward in*- prose, declai-ing 
him (Foster) to be a fishmonger, because spine upon a 
light occasiau (as a maiden’s^ head in a glass window) 
had fabled him to be a mercer, and to have begged there 
at Ludgatc,” &c. 

1457. Sir Geoffry Bullcn, Lord Mayor, was grand- 
father to# Thomas Earl of Wiltshire, father to Anne 
Bullei^ and grandfather to (iiiccn Elizabeth ; the highest 
genealogical honour the City can boast of. Thomas 
Moule, the genealogist, says : “ The ennobled families 
Of.Cprijgjitalliff, Capd, Coventry, Lcgge, Cowi^er, Thynnc, 
Ward, Craven, Marsham, Pnlteney, Hill, Holies, Os-t 
bonie, C^-vendiih, Bonnet, and others, have sprung 
either directly or collaterally from those who have been 
eitl^x M»yc«:s, sheri^s, or aldermep^ of London ; and a * 
very Ikrgc' ^portion of the pecrjige of the* XJnited^King- 
dom is related, either by descent or intermarriage, to 
the citizens of the metropolis.” 

M79. When England was raVaged by a \>estilence, 
and BartholomeXv was Mayor,* Sheriff Byfidd, 

kneeling too closely to the chief inagidcuate, ^jprayer, 
before one of the shrines Jn St. Paul’s, was. fined ^)Z., 
now equal to^ lOOOZ. This has befen s^t *down to the 
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Mayor’s grandeur ; but plague was about, and*the 
Mayor might have caught <t ; and th J City lacked con- 
duits: and so the fine was Icwied, and therewith new 
conduits were built, or old ones repaired.’^ 

I%r82. Sir Kichard Spa?i, Mjfyor,, King ^iichiird the 
Third’s mcrcharit^to whom he sMd much of hiS plate. 

A few Lord Maj'ors werej brave nignj: Sit Walter 
Home, Mayor in 1487, was knighte^ on Hosw^rth Field 
by Henry VH. 

1485. There fi^ere threex Mayors, the first two having 
died of Jhe sweating sickness, which made its iirst ap- 
pearance in this country in the army of the Ehrl of 
Richmond, .on his landing at Milford Ila^'en: on Sep- 
tember 21, same year, jt Cached London, where it 
raged till the latter end of October. 

148G and 1495-® Sir Henry Golet, father of Dean 
Colct, who founded St. Paul’s School. In the first 
mayoralty^ 1486, John Pcrciyal, the Mayo:|^s can’-er, 
while waiting at his tabic, was chosen one ^of the 
sheriffs by Sir Henry Colct, the IMayor, chinking to 
him in a cup of wine (as the custom was to drink to 
him whom he list tp serve shcri^) ;«aiT!r^ forthwith the 
said Percival sat down at the Mayor’s table, and was 
afterwards mayor himself, in 1498. 

1490. Sif Jolin JMatthew, stated to havel)een the 
ffrst bachelor Lor^]\Iayor. 

l5b2. Sir>John who gave, in the Gitildhall, 

the first Mayor’s feast, hitherto kept in the Merchant 
Tailors’ and Grocers’ ITa^ls.* Tlie great kitchen at 
GuildhaU: was built at his expense. 

1520. Sir JV)hn Brugges ^J?i^'dgt 3 s), Mayor, of a 
family old «a* the Conquest; his ancestor. Sir John 
®iydges, fpught at Agincou^.* 

1537. Sipi Ridhard Greshftm, Mayoi, father of the 
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celebrated Sir Thomas Greshajn, founder of the Royal 
Exchange. Eleviin letters cff his ancestor, J ames Gres- 
ham, lord of Jhe manor ‘^of East Beckham, written be- 
tween the ^years ' 1443 and 1464, have been published 
among thoge of the l^aston family. They are Aated 
from London, and sealed with a grassMpper ; a sufficient 
refutation, bj^ Jjie Avay, of an idle tradition accounting 
for the adoption of Ahat lieraMic symbol by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, 'which Mr. Lodge, iji his Portraits of Ulus^ 
trious Perso7iageSy has not thought undeserving of notice 
(B^rgoii’s Pife and Times of /Sir Thomas Gresham^ vol. i. 
p. 7)r There are known to exist foifr letters of Sir 
Richard, three of which were written during- his mayor- 
alty ; each being, in its way, -highly interesting, impor- 
tant, and characteristic. With Sir Richard Gresham 
rests the honour of having originally projected the 
goodely burse,” which liis son, thirty years later, con- 
structed. 

1546 . Sir Martin Bowes, Mayor, the wealthy '^gold- 
smith who lent Henry VITL the sum of 300/. He >vas 
butler at the coronation of Elizabeth, and left to the 
(^oldsigjjjis'’ Ccrrtip&ny liis gold f ee-onp, out of which the 
Queen drank. In ^he portrait of Sir Martin attri- - 
buted to Jlolbein, at Goldsmiths’ Hall, this eup is in- 
troduced. 

J547.0 ^r John Gresham, Mayor, brother of Sir 
Riehatd Gresham, and uncle'’ to the founder of the 
Royal Exchange. Sir J ohn succeeded in obtaining from 
Henry VIH. the hospital St. Mary Bethlem, which 
has continued ever since in the hands of the O^rporation 
of London, as an'asyxum''for lunatics. In his mayoralty 
Sir John Gresham revived the splendid’ f>agea''»Jt of the 
Marching Watch, on the e^s of St. John and St. Peter ; 
and what rendered it pkrticularly aWactive on this oc- 
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casion was an accession i)f ^^more thap. 300 demi-launces 
and light horsemen, that were prepared by the citizens 
to be sent into Scotland.” *In proof •of the interest 
this pageant excited, Stow relates tliaf Henj*y '\JII1. and 
his Queen, Jane Seynlour, ^^^tood in Mercefs’ Hall, 
and saw the Wivtcli of the City most bravely#set out,” 
during the mayoralty of his ^mvy-couMS^lor,*Sir Jolin 
Aleyn. 

1551. Sir A.ndrew*Judde, in native of Tunbridge, 
was advanced to the mayoralty : he bequeathed j)art of 
his weaith to found a public school in his bifth-jjlace. 
Among his bdfjuests were “the sandhills on tlie back 
side of H^lborii,” which tjien let for a few 2 )ounds a 
year, but are now covered with house*. In about 
thirty-five years the rental of this estate alone will ex- 
ceed 20,000/. a y<StiY. Sir Andrew is buried in the 
church of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, beneath a marble 
monument, which bears this inscription : 

To Russia and Musoovia, 

To Spayne, Germany, ivithout fable, 

Travelled he by land and^ea, 

Both Mayrc of London and Staple. 

The commonwealth he nourished 
So worthelie in all his dayes, 

^hat ech state full well him lov’d, 

To\is perpetual prayse. 

Three wives h« had, — one was Mary, 

Fower sunnes, one mayde he had by*her; 

Anny had none l|y hip. truly ; 

By dame Mary he’d onl}’' one daughter. 

Thus in the month of September, 

A thousande fy ve hundred fif tey 

Aafi eyght, dyed this worthy stapler, 

Worshipyinge his pffsterytye.” 

1553. Sir* Thomas White, jVlayor, 'founder of St. 
VoL. I. c 
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John’s College, O:^ford. He "v^as the son of a retired 
clothier, and his ediucation did not exceed writing and 
arithmetic. At the -age of twelve he was apprenticed to 
a London tr9,dcsrn!hn,.who bequeathed to^'liim lOOZ., then 
a handsdme legacy, to bIgin the world with. In a few 
years he rose to ^eat wealth and honCrir. He so dis- 
tinguished hirfjself in his .mayoralty by preserving the 
••peace of the City during Sir Thomas Wyat’s rebellion, 
that Queen Maiy conf^-rred on' him knighthood. He 
was twice married, his second wife being* Joan, the widow 
of Sir Kjdph Warren, twdce Lord Mayor. 

Sir Thomas White’s Show was a very splendid 
pageant. He went to take liis oath at AVestmhister, and 
proceeded by water, attended .by all the aldermen in 
scarlet, and the crafts of London in their best liveries, 
with trumpets blowing, and the waits playing. A goodly 
foist, trimmed with banners and guns, waited on my 
Lord May 3 r’s barge, and all the crafts’ barges with 
streamef’s, and the banners of every craft. So to the 
Exchequer, and then homewards. Tliey landed at Bay- 
nard’s Castle; qjiid in^ St. Paul’s Churchyard the pro- 
oas^im-i^Wias set ’iiij array. First event two tall men 
bearing two gi’eat standards of the Merchant Taylors’ 
arms ; th,en cam^ a drum and a flute playing, and an- 
other with a great [fife?], ail in blu<^ silk; then two 
wild(»j;nen 'offtlie wood, all in gree%^dth great beards, 
gre^it clubs^ and burning squibs, and tWo targets on 
their backs; then came sixteen trumpeters, blowing; 
and then seventy men in [blue] gowns, caps, and hose, 
and Blue-silk sleeves, eveiy man having a targ2t and a 
javelin ; then came d de^HJ. ; next the bachelors, all in a 
livery and scarlet hoods ; ^d then the pageant of ^t. J ohn 
the Baptist (the patron saint of the Merchant Taylors, 
Sir Thomas’s Company), ^gorgeously arraju^d, with goodly 
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speeches; then all thei*]^g’s trumpeters blowing, each 
having scarlet caps ; then the waits*of the City playing, 
with caps and goodly banners; then the crafts; then 
mvLord Mayor’s officers; and then my .Loud Mayor, 
and two good henchmen (sin(!^ supplied by^tlie sword- 
bearer and thfe common crier, the latter carrying the 
mace) ; and tlien all the aldenncn and*d?e slierlff*s. So 
they went to dinner. Alter diiinef, they repaired to St/ 
Paul’s, where qfl they that brfore bare targets carried 
staff-torches; and with all the trumpets and waits, 
passed»round about the quire and the body of the, church 
blowing, and so home to the Lord Mayor’s house.” 

In 0116 of the pageants^rf Sir John Gore’s mayoralty, 
1624 , by Webster, the munificence of Sir "T. White was 
thus commemorated : The foimth eminent pageant, 
the Monument of\)liarity and Learning, is fashioned 
like a beautiful garden, with all kinds of flowers; at 
the four corners, four artificial bird-cages, variety 
of birds in them.” In the midst of tliis garden, under 
an elm-trec, sits Sir Thomas White, Mayor, who founded 
St. John’s College, Oxford, up'^ 4^^)ot where two 
bodies 01 an elm sprang from ope 5>ot,” acco] :Vx\gjt jm 
dream that so directed him, and which occasioned him 
#.o visit Caiqbridge, wdicre he could find no nuch tree ; 
4iiid make a mistake at Oxford, where he thought he 
founil it in Glos(‘/r Hall Garden, and infirji^diatdly set 
to w'ork to enlarge and endow’ that college ; but discover- 
ing the veiy tree ^‘out atjthp north gate at Oxford,” as 
he rodc'^there one day, on that spot he founded St. John’s 
CollegdJ Thiij^ I have heard,” says Webster, fellows of 
the house, of approved credit, and no w^ay superstitiously 
given, ;ifiirm to have been delivered from , man to man, 
since the first buil^Jing of itV’^and to this day the elm 
grows in the §arden^ carefully preserved.^’ On one side 
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of Sir Thomas sits Qharity, with a pelican on her head ; 
on the other, Leariring, with a hook in one hand and 
a laurel wreath in the other ; tehind is a model of St. 
John’s College, ^^and round about the pageant sit twelve 
of the four 7 aiM-twenty cities to which this worthy gen- 
tleman hath been a benefactor.” Two cotnets play, and 
Learning addre^i^es the Mayor. 

1559. Sir Williaifi Hewet, Iblothworker, Mayor, was 
a merchant, possessed of a groat estate of 6000Z. per 
annum, and was said to have had three sons and one 
daughter,* Anne, to which daughter this mischance hap- 
pened, the father then living upon London Bridge. 
The maid, playing with her, out of a windoW over the 
river Thames, 'by chance dropped her in, almost beyond 
expectation of her being sayed. A young gentleman 
named Osborne, then apprentice to Sir William the 
father, which Osborne was one of the ancestors of the 
Duke of L^Jeds in a direct line, at this calamitous acci- 
dent leaped in and saved the child. In inemoiy of this 
deliverance, and in gratitude, her fatlier afterwards be- 
stowed her on the saihMr. Osborne, with a very great 
• Several persons pf quality counted the young lady, 
and particularly the Earl of Shrewsbury ; but Sir Wil- 
liam lie said, Osborne saved her, and Osborne should 

enjoy her.” The Leeds family preserve the portrait ot 
Sir William^ iii his costume as Lord Mliyor, at Kireton 
Horse, in Yorkshire. It is a fine picture, valued at 300Z. 
It is a half-length, in pancj : his dress is a black gown, 
furred^ and red vest and sleeves;, a gold chain, and/ a 
bonnet. There is also an engraved portrait of t)sborne 
himself, said to be uni(Jue, in a series of woodcuts in 
the possession of Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart. T^fey con- 
sist of portraits of forty-t|irfie Lord Mayors in’ the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. The gallant action §{ Osborne uhas 
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liS:ewise been engraved lor some ephemeral publicsltion : 
he is leaping from a windbw. The s^rtist, Samuel Wale, 
died in 1786, so that the^priift is of little authority as a 
representation of the fact ; but it ^is Nevertheless inte- 
resting as a portraiture of tke dwelling^ oi^ London 
Bridge in his ^tiwie. There is also a* print** ^awn by 
Wale, and engraved by Grignon, of firA Duke of 
Leeds pointing to a portrait of HawetV daugl^fer, and 
relating the anecdote to King J^^harles II. 

1570 and 1^590. Sir Rowland Haywood, Mayor in 
these ;^^ears, was j)rou(l of his family numericfill^.^ He 
was buried in the cl lurch of St. A1 phage, London Wall, 
where hisjaionument represented his effig\', carved in a 
kneeling posture, with l^is*first wife and eight children 
in a similar position at his right hand, and his second 
wife and eight chiJdrcn at his left. 

1583. Sir Edward Osborne, the aforesaid, Mayor, 
dwelled,” says a Ms. in tlio Heralds’ Cit)llege, in 
Philpot-lane, in Sir William Hewet’s house, wjiose da. 
and heire he married, and 'was buried,” in 1591, ^^at St. 
Dennis, in fan church Streete.” 

1586. Sir Wol^ton Dixie, whose^Hiiiyoralty pageaTjt 
was the first ever printed.* 

‘ The Pagcflnt or Show of the Lora Mayor lias Dcen illustrated 
•Isrith a vast amounf of research. The late Mr. Fairho^t, F.S.A., lefi 
the JJ^rd Mayor's l^jcaut (teuth volume of the Perft}* SocjptJ’s pub- 
lications, completed by The* Civic Garland^ or a CoUcGtion ofjiong& 
from, London, Pageants; also an account of Gog and Magog ^ 1869). 
Mr. Fairholt had been for manj years engaged in amassing a collec- 
of works in illustration of pageants, in all parts of th^ world ; 
and ?J!to^olleotion, comprising nearly two hundred volumes, he most 
generously bequeathed to the Society •of Antiquaries. “ I am sure,” 
said EarJ^Stanfcof>c, the president, in his anniversary address, 1867, 
“•you will agree with me that amon$ the benefactors to this Society 
the name oi tf'rederiohr William Faiijiolt must henceforth hold a dis- 
tingiuished placof The Cpimcil, as at present advised, design to make 
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1*594, Sir John^ Spencer, ^‘rich Spencer” He kept 
his mayoralty at C 2 ;osby-place,'Bisliopsgate. Elizabeth, 
his only daughter and heii^essj^ married William, second 
.Xiord Copptori, I/)r4, President of Wales, who is tradi- 
tionally J>aid have contrived her elopement from dier 
father’s Ijpuse at Oanohbury, Islingtcn, in a baker’s 
basket. This^jygs the lady that, about the year 1617, 
^wrote th^e rem&rkabk letter te lier husband in which, 
after requiring an annuity of 2,3 90Z., the like sum for 
her privy purse, and 10,()00Z. for jewels,' her debts to be 
paid,^ and horses, coaches, male and female attendants, 
&c., to be provided for her, slie concludes by praying 
him, when he becomes an carl, ^^to allow her 1,00()Z. 
more than sh«e. now desires, wjth double attendance.” 
In August 1618 Lord Compton was created Earl of 
Northampton, and from him thcp present owner of 
Canonbury, the Marquess of Northampton, ' is lineally 
descendedy^ At Sir John Spencers funeral one thou- 
sand pci’sons followed in momming-cloaks and gowns. 
Sir John Spencer died worth 800,000/. according to 
the value of property jji the year 1609. Tlie year of 
maypralty ^as'a time of famii^e, and at his per- 
suasion the City Comj)anies bought a quantity of corn in 
foreign pjp^ts, aiiA laid uj) the same at the Bridge House, 
for the use of the peoj)le. • ^ ^ ^ 

1^W9. S^vThomas Campbell. Thg^ mayoralty show 
reviyed'by tlie king’s (James I.) order. 

1611. Sir William Cravcm son of the gallant soldier 
Sir William Craven, who 'mjiL’ried the widowed Queen 
of Bdhemia. Thus the son of a Wliarfdale 

'■ __i M 

« 

these volumes — some of them of the greatest rar/tjj and value— the 
nucleus of a special collection* of works of pageantry, j^ey ha^, 
for this purpose, heen placed in a i^parate caE^ in the a^te-room” (at 
Somerset House). ' ‘ 
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matched with the sister of Charles I., and foundecf the 
present noble family of Tlraven. '[^radition tells that, 
terrified at an outbreak .of jfia^ue,. he took horse, rode 
away westward, and never stopped^ tili he reached those ^ 
■vvdlA Berkshire downs, where li# found refuge iif a farm-, 
house, and sul^i^uently built *Asli down Hohse on the 
spot now occupied by a mojre rccentlj’^tuil# mansion. 
The old local story-tellen informs »s tlutt four avenues < 
led to the house from the foj^r cardinal points of the 
compass, and tluit in each wall of every room there was 
a window, in order that if the jJague entered on* one^side, 
it might find ijisue by the other ! This tradition,” says 
the Athena um^ “ is still rife, and though ju’obably exag- 
gei’ated, it doubtless rest.^ uj^)on some substratum of fact.” 

1612. Sir John Swinnerton, Mayor, at his banquet 
entertained Frederick, Count Palatine of the Khine, 
then lately arrived to marry Elizabeth, the King’s only 
daughter. “ The Palsgrave dyiied in the Guildhall,” as 
Howes’s Chronicle informs us, ^^accompanied yith the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Bishop of London, 
and divers earls and barons ; mid during the whole 
dinner the Palsgrave and the Loirrt'u-chbishop ente:^ 
tabled the time with sundry "discourses in Latiiie.” 
j^fter dinner, the Lord Mayor and ftis brethren jire- 
sented the Palsgrave v ith a very lai’ge basin and ewer 
of sijver richly glided and curiously wroiy^ht, ai^jf! two 
great gilded iivery j)ot!f; the basin and eijer ^ei^iing 
234 ounces 3 grains. The Merchant Adventurers had 
sent him a present of wiiJL to the value of one hundred 
m^4^^ In very good fashion at the feast, he •would 
needs go and salute the Lad^ ;MayoVess and her train, 
where sjne The Show had four or five pageants and 
other devices, and^the pageant is one of Dekker’s rarest 
works. 
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f613. Sir Thomas Myddelton, brother of Hugh 
Myddelton, then ,Lord Ma5^or elect, and Sir John 
Swinnerton, Lord Mayot, attended by many of the 
, aldermen, witnessed the water admitted into the basin 
called the Npw Kiver Hc^^d, at Jslington. “ Tlie flood- 
gates fley* open/ the stream ran gallsfJi^ly into the cis- 
terne, drflmm^i^. and tnin;ij)ets sounding in triumphall 
manner^ and a‘brava peal of chambers gave full issue to 
the interested entertainn^ent.” 

1618. Sir Sebastian Harvey, ironmonger, sworn 
Mayor; but no printed account of his })ageant 3 y' has 
been discovered. On this Jjord Mayor’s Day was exe- 
cuted Sir Walter Ealeigh. ^^The time,” observ'es Aubrey, 
was contrivod to be on my JLqi’d Mayor’s Day, that the 
pageants and fine shows might avocate and draw away 
the people from beholding the trage/bc of the gallantest 
worthie that England ever bred” (Aubrey’s Ms. in the 
Ashmoleai) Museum). 

164J. Sir Richard Gurney, Mayor ; Charles I.'' was 
feasted at Guildhall with a political object, which failed. 

In the midst <^the most factious and turbulent 
Julies, when evei^ cfiigine was set toowork to annihilate 
the regal power, the City, under its Lord Mayor, Sir 
William Acton, hiade a feast unparalleled in history ftnj* 
its magnificence. All extertial respect^ was paid to his 
Majesity, the .last he ever experiencecl i]i the infl^^med 
City. Of the entertainment w^e know iio more than 
that it consisted of five hundred dishes. The sotelties,” 
or the subtilities, as they w^re called, were the orna- 
mental part of the dessert, and were extremely djjf ''^i^nt 
from those in present use.*' 

1644. January, the City gave a splefidid entertain- 
ment, at Merchant Taylors.’ Hall, to both Houses of 
Parliament, the Earls of Essex, Warwick, and Man- 
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Chester, with other lords, the Scotch Commissioners, 
and the principal officer? of the arn^y. The company 
assembled at sermon, yi Christ .Church, Newgate- 
strcet, and thence went on foot to <tlie IlalL” The 
Lor A Mayor and aldermen led#the procession ;• and, as 
they went throry^k Cheapside, oh a scaffold m^ny popish 
pictures, crucifixes, and superstitious roJits w€re burnt 
before them. This enten^ainment was gfven iii^ conse- 
quence of the discover}^ of a dei^gn to read a letter from 
the king at a (Common Hall, the obvious tendency of 
which was to destroy the prevailing unanimity of the 
citizens in favour of the Parliament. 

1045. June 12th, both Houses of Parliament were 
magnificently entertained f)y the citizens^ in Grocers’ 
Hall, on occasion of the decisive victory obtained by 
Fairfax and Cromwall over the king’s army at Naseby, 
‘^and after dinner they sang the 46th Psalm, and so 
parted.” 

1*646. Sir John Gayer, Mayor, and a merchant 
of opulence, had nearly been cut off before he reached 
the civic chair this year. lie was returning from a 
trading voyage, wIkhi he was cast aw'd^^ on *tlie coast o^ 
Africa; in his distress, he saw a lion making towards 
l^fti, and falling on his knees, lie declined tjiat ^‘if the 
Almighty would please to direct him out of his perilous 
situa^n, he would, on his return to Englatid, e^nce 
his gratitude, ^and endeftvour, to the end o^* his *lif(^ to 
inculcate reliance on Providence in the worst extremes 
of human wretchedness.” I The lion passed on without 
meyfei^g him ; ^and tlie next day having got on bdard a 
vessel, Gayer soon arrived in hiif uative'^country. He im- 
mediatelif'plaf.etl in trust the sum of 200Z., the interest 
of which was to supply bread :S)r tlie poor of the parish 
for^ever; he «lso left 20«. tS be paid •annually to a 
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minist^ for preaching a sermon on every succeeding 
16th of October, tlie day of tKe miraculous escape. The 
sermon is preached in •^the ^ church of St. Catharine 
Oree. 

1645. Sir Abraham%;Eeynardson, committed t(^ the 
Tower and put •^out of his mayoralty fe>iMiot j)roclaiming 
the Act fcgaiiist kingly government, which seven weeks 
after his successor, Alderman Andrews, proclaimed. On 
January 7th, the Lord ijfayor ami Common Council gave 
a splendid entertainment to the House V)f Commons and 
principal officers of the army, at Grocers’ Hall, in com- 
memoration of the late suppression of tlie Levellers. 

1653. Cromwell dined with the Corporatjoii at Gro- 
cers’ Hall, when he knighteTi the Mayor, John Fowkes. 

1660. (Restoration of Charles 11.) Sir Thomas 
Alleyne, Mayor^ All the aldel’mjni who had served 
during the usurpation w’ere displaced. 

1661. ^Sir John Frederick, Mayor, of whom Pepys 
records : It seems this Lord Mayor begins agaki an 
old custom, that upon the three first days of Bartholo- 
mew’s fayre — the first, there is a match of wrestling, 
jvhich was ‘doiu^ and the Lord Mayor there and the 
aldermen iiiMoorfieldS yesterday; second day, shooting; 
and to-morroAV, blunting. And tliis officer ])erfornis tjje 
ceremony of riding tliroifgh the City, to proclaim or 
chaUpnge* apy to slioote. It seems ^lie people ju' the 
fayre Cry opt upon it as a greafr hindrance to them. 

^^Sept. 2. To dinner with my Lord Mayor; a very 
great dijiner and most e:^cclfcnt venison ; but it almost 
mad(9 me sick by not daring to dnnk wine. Aj^<3ag^in- 
ner we talked of the Lpfd Mayor’s sword. They say it 
is a hundred or two hundred years old ; %ild h%hath an- 
other which is called the black sword, — ^whicji he we^s 
when he mounies, but pfoperly is their Lenten sword to 
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wear upon Good Friday and other Lejit days, — is ofder 
than that. The Lord MUyor observed that this City 
is as well watered as any.citjP in the world; and that 
the bringing of water had cost, firsthand last, above 
300,e00Z.” 

1663. Sir ApAony Bateman* Mayoix fife ^banquet 
is thus described by Pepys:^^^To Gpjldlia'll^and up 
and down to see the taUcs ; wheisie unSer every salt 
there was a bill of fare,*aiid at ^ho end of the table the 
persons proj)er :ftr the table. Many were the tables, 
but none in the hall but the Mayor’s and the Lords of 
the Privy Oouitcil that had iiapkins or knives, Vhich 
was very strange. I sat at the Merclimit Strangers’ 
table, where ten good disjies to a mess, wkh plenty of 
wine of all sorts ; but it was very unpleasing that we 
had no napkins no* change of trenchers, and drank 
out of earthen pitchers and w^ooden dishes”! Tliis is 
believed to be the earliest account of a Lor^ Mayor’s 
inauguration dinner. Pej)ys calls Bateman ^^a buffle- 
headed fellow.” 

16G4. Sir John Lawrence, Mayor; celebrated for a 
splendid banquet gwen by him to Mflj’esties, and 
for his judicious conduct during the visitation of the 
rjrtgue, which took place in his mayoialfy. He did not 
desert the Ci^y ^t this time, but continued at his resi- 
dency in St. Htden’s, Bishoj)sgate, enforced the T^sest 
regulations thtAi known respecting the preveption*of the 
pestilent contagion, and saw them executed himself. *tle 
sujmorted on this occasion f6rty thousand discharged 
servlA.^ 


** London’s generous Mayor, 

, whcijj contagion with me|yhitic breath 
I withered famine urged t^^ work of death, 

■With |ood and |aith, with«nedicino and prayer, 

Raise tl^ weak head, and siliyed the parting sigh, 

.Or with new life Relumed the swimming eye.” — Damoin, 
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‘ 1671. Sir George Waterman, Mayor, who had for 
his guest Charles II. at the ^inauguration dinner. The 
pageant was very , grand. There was ^^a forest pro- 
perly accommodated with several animals, sylvans, 
satyrs,!^ and wood-nymyhs, sitting and stirring in very 
good order; the njnxiphs attired iti various-coloured 
robes ; aad iu tlie front were two negroes," richly adorned 
with Oriental pearly and jew^s, mounted upon two pan- 
thers. ,Near to the presence of«t]ie King, Queen, Duke, 
and other members of the royal family, near Milk-street 
end, wrs erected a stage, where the much-magnified 
Jacob Hall and Iiis comjiany exj)ressed the height of 
their activity in tumbling and the like.” And a notice 
occurs in a apoem, Upon ’the stately Structure of Bow 
Church and Steeple,” j)rinted in the Collection of Poems 
an Affairs which would se^ni to prove that Hall 

was frequently seen in the mayoralty shows : 

“ W,heii Jacob Hall on his high rope shows tricks, 

The dragon* flutters, the Lord Mayor’s horse kicks ; 

The Cheapside crowds and pageants scarcelj" know 
Which most t’ admire — Hall, hobby-horse, or Bow,” 

1674. Sir ftS&t Viner, Majw. Charles IL was 
nine times entertained by the City. He dined with the. 
citizens this yehr, when the Mayor, getting elated 'v^th 
continually toasting the f oyal familyj, grew a little fond 
of Ifis Msje^ty. ^‘The King understpod very wifil how 
to extricate himself in all kinds of difiicillties, and, with 
an hint to the com])any to avoid ceremony, stole off, and 
made tow’ards his coach, whfch stood waiting for him in 
GuiMhall-yard, But the Mayor liked his so 

well, and was gi^own sif intimate, that he pursued him 
hastily, and catching him fast by the?' MndV cried out 

* Alluding tathe dragont which forms 'the Tijgathercock of Bow 
Church. 
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with a vehement oath amh Recent, ^ Sii^, you shall stay 
and take t’other bottle !’ The airjr monarch looked kindly 
at him over his shoulder, aifd with a Smile* and p;racefiil 
air (for I saw him at the time, and do iiow) repeated this 
line of the old song, 

‘ He drunk is as great as a king, 

and immediately turned backhand compiled with hii 
* landlord.” — Spectator^ Ng. 1(52. 

1()79. Sir Robert Clayton, •Mayor : he was tin 
friend of Algernon Sidney and William Lord Russell 
sat ill s«ven Parliaments the rejiresentative of* the 
City ; more than thirty years Alderman of Cheaj) Ward, 
and ultimately Father of tlw^^ City; the mover of the 
celebrated Exclusion Bill '(seconded by William Lore 
Russell), and eminent alike as a ])atriot, a statesman 
and a citizen. lie was President of St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital, and the liberal benefactor of Christ’s Hospital ; In 
was tlm munificent patron of art ; and, in the Vords o 
Macaulay, Sir Robert Clayton was the wealthiesJ mer 
chant of l^ondon, whose palace, in the Old Jewrj^, sur 
passed in splendour the aristocraticirl^’^iatishms of Lin 
colif s-lnn-fields and (jovent-garden, whose bampieting 
f’oom was wainscoted with cedar an d-y adorned wit] 
bafflles of godsf^nid giants in fresco, whose vill^ amon; 
thf. 8^’ey lulls \tas described as a Garden of Eder 
whose lianquets^ \*ied wi^)i those of kings, \fid yfios 
judicious munificence, still attested by numerous pub!i 
monuments, had obtained ftr him in the annals of th 
City a place second wily to that of Gresham.” jTh 
portrait of Sir Rdbert Clayton isyu the Jibrary at Guild 
hall, with exqjjii^te wood-candng*by Grinling Gibbons 
Charles llT and the Duke of •York supped with Si 
Robert Claytfon^ during his m^jj^oralty at his house ii 
01d«Jewry; the balconies of the houses in the street 
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were illuminated with flambeaux; and the King and 
the Duke had a passage made for them by the Trained 
Bands upon the guard ftom Cheapside. Sir Robert had 
the ho^nsc built'for keeping lus shrievalty ; it was taken 
down \‘n tl^e year 186^. ' ' 

1G88. Sir John Shorter, appoinffcd Mayor by King 
James ll. :hht; was maternal grandfather of Horace 
Walprde, and of his cousins iiic Conway Seymours. He 
met with his death im this matincr : IJartholomew Fair 
was opened by the Lord Mayor, and the proclamation 
fon the^' pui’pose read before the entrance to ploth-fair 
in Smithfield. On these occasions it** was the custom 
for the Lord Mayor to cidl upon the keej)er of New- 
gate, and jfartakc of “ a cooL tankard of wine, nutmeg, 
and sugar.” This custom (which ceased in the second 
mayoralty of Sir Mattlicw Wood)*^ occasioned the death 
of Sir John Shorter: in holding the tankard, he let the 
lid flap down with so much force, that his horse started, 
and h^ was throwui to the ground wdth great viblence. 
He died the next day. 

1 C 88 - 1 G 914 Sij;^Thomas Pilkington, whose mayoral- 
ties are satirised^n a poem published anonymously in 
1G91, and entitled The Triennial Mayor ^ or the Nem , 
Rapareec^ This little piece was written^iu commeinija- 
tion of Pilkington, and in condemuation of the Tqiy 
party in' tbti Common Council, petitiening agaiife't him.*^ 
The new Eaparecs” are the Church p*arty,” the ultra- 
supporters of 

“ That Church which they, when m judlin, vow'd to serve, 

^ And, in their cups, swore, D — n ’em, theyjd preserve 1” 

For this party in the"* Council, the satirist has small 
respect and much lessefear. They are *mo?fe likely to 
suffer, he thinks, from JJle consequences their own 
ignorant zeal : 
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“ And, as I once a hi^oglyphick saw,# 

Where the feign’d artist did a monarch draw. 

Driving a nail, the point t<kwards him full, 

Into a wainscot, with^is unarm’d skull f 
The motto being, ‘ Tlimgh my hrmn Ties Uere^ 

And pate he mask'll, yet stllMt shall go there 
So they, th<n>gh ne’er so diflScult it seem, • 

Resolve t?) drive the tenter through the beam.”^ 

Of the heads of these pqjties there are» some sharp 
sketches, valuable as pictures of Tory aspirants to City 
honours of that day, and, in some respects, of the times 
to which they belong. Sir William Dodson, umler the 
name of ^oolm^ is described as 

“ Bug}' in sects, in self-opinion strong, 

And in at all things, whether right or wrojjg ; 

No plot without him’ can be called entire, 

As without my Lord Craven’s horse, no fire.” 

The, magistrate, Sir Ralph Box, is presented to us 
under the pseudonym of Sylvanus ; and this relic of the 
gay Stuart days is thus limned : 

“ A pigmy body with a waxen soul, 

Which by close palming always would receive 
Any impression the Court Seal wpuld g|ve 

and Sir Ralph’s Tofy friend, A^ie, *appears to have 
t)een as wicked as he was factious ; for^, says the City 
sat&ist: • # 

“..... As^ often, upon Hampstead Heath, 

Have seen a felon, long since put to death, , 
Hang^crackling ig the sun his parchment* skin, 

Which to his ear had shrivelled up his chifi ; 

With such a look, so ghastly and so tall. 

I’ve noted fierce Drugestus at Guild-hall.” 

It was to the^ great disgust of the “ Raparees” i:hat 
Pilkington was elected the thirfl# time*.to fill the Lord 
Mayor^s clfiiir^ in 1G91. The^atirist gives him the 
noblest of c*taracter[k and accuses a preceding chief 
magistrate of c<tospiri^g to oust^thc peopl(/s friend : 
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i “ Ou]; late Raparee 

Now, with his obstinche, tho’ subtle rout, 

Invades the ohab*, to thrust Pratorms out.” 

PrcBtorius^^ ofccoiu'sc, is Pilkington, whose triumph is 
perfect, and rendered the more so by this rough lay- 
ing-in of his two chief opponentSyf.cx- sheriffs of the 
year 16T8, H^i?' Jonathan Kaymond, tlie brewer, and 
Sir Simon Lewis, whose casing is named rather than 
indicated : ^ 

” *Mong8t whom Brew-alius has the first degree, 

With Symon of the Linen laity; 

Of different kidneys, tho’ they own a truce, ' 

One sly and sleepy ; t’other proud And spruce. 

One tame and soft-like, never fond of ch^t, 

;p,ut still and deep as any brewing vat; 

The other brisk and bant’ring like a play’r, 

A better Sheriff than he can be Mayor. 

These two the Raparees, in cliastered swarms, 

Resolve to dignify by force of arms.” 

Ill this, however, tliey were unsuccessful, for these 
names are not to be found upon the roll of Majors. — 
We find this amusing in the Atlmiceiimj No. 1723. 

1697. Sir Jlumphry Edwin, Mayor. He omitted the 
show, from his puritanical principles in religion: but 
he rode to a conventicle in his formalities, with the 
insignia, of office, as described by Swift iu his Tale a 
Tub ; and his procession on that occasion is the ^ubj^ct 
of jy print -ii. Swift’s works, of which there are hko ver- 
sions, the t,ecoiid being somewhat modernised from the 
first by J. S. Miiller, and it occurs in the first volume 
of Dr. Hawkesworth’s etlitibn. Sir Humphry rides on 
horseback, eating a custard, which, v^c are told in a 
note, is a famous dislf at a Lord Mayor’s feast.” He 
is preceded by the swgrd-bearer, with all the insignia of 
his office, who walks before hinui and the aldermen 
follow, also on foot. 'Tlie scene j s Ludgate Hill, s^ow- 
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ing the Gate, with St. P^l’s in the background. Pen- 
kethmaii, in his comedy of Love wiiJimt Interest^ 1699, 
alludes to his partiality to the Nonconforipists in these 
words : If you’ll compound for a gatfili. I’ll sijig you 
one of my I^ord Mayor’s ^oing t^ Pin-makejs’ ttall, to 
hear a snivelling,n^i-separatist divine di'Cide and subdi- 
vide into the two-aiid-thirty points of the dj^pas'S.” The 
same play contains an allusion to “my Ilord Mayor’s 
musick,” who are, styled*“ gentlenien fiddlers,” ami play 
a sonata for the entertainment of the company assembled 
at the hyuse of a citizen. Their consort les(B4>afe! , wjgre 
composed for six Instruments, “tlie treble-lute, the pan- 
dora, tlie cktenie, the base - violl, the flute, and the 
treble-violl,” whicli fonneda complete band,* as used by 
the City waits. 

1700. Sir Thomns Abney, Mayor, the pious friend 
of Dr. Isaac Watts, who found an asylum for more than 
thirty-six years in his mansion, Abney Part, Stoke 
Newiifgton. This knight was not more distingj^ished 
by his hospitality than liis piety. Neither business nor 
pleasure interruj)ted his obscrvaiic<4 of pjiblic and pri- 
vate domestic worship. Upon the evening of the day 
ihat he entered on the ofiicc of Lord ^layor, witliout 
any notice h^i withdrew from the public assKjjnbly at 
Gjiihlhall after snapper, went to liis house, there per- 
1brme(uworship, attd then returned to the couip3.iiy. • 

Sir Thomas*Abncy w^tis a Fishmonger, nmd liS j^- 
geant was very costly. M|j. J. G. Nichols has printed 
the expenses this day incun-ed, from the ledger of the 
Fishmongers’ Ccfujiany, by which it appears that*the 
usual iiierman and mermaid forfiied jiart of the show's. 
“George Holfhe^, pageant-mal^r,” received 195/. for 
the construc^on of tW pageants. Mr. Walker and the 
other trumpetexH, 9/. Yrhe City^nusick, 2f. There wa« 
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also ^^paid for the armour hsid out of the Tower, and' 
for horses, and to the riders thereon, to represent the 
valour of Sir William Walworth in suppressing a rebel- 
lion, the sumihe . of 6Z. 65.” Mr. Johnson, herauld 
paintJ^r, fojr painting shields and for divers escutcneons, 

. had 46?.'105. ’ There was paid to Settle, the poet, 
for composiii^the Show.oii that day, the summe of 10^.,’^ 
a less sum than was paid for two go^vnes for the staffc 
men to goe before thir company,” which cost 13Z. 196.! 
— the entire cost of the day’s display being 737Z. 2s. 

Sir Samuel Daslnvood, Mayor, entertained 
yueen Anne at his inauguration dinner in Guildhall; 
and the Vintners’ Company, of which Sir Samuel was a 
member, exhibited a magnificent and characteristic pa- 
geant, the only printed pageant known of the Vintners. 
On his lordship’s return from ‘being sworn, he was 
saluted by the Artillery Company, before whom stepped 
the Vintners’ patron saint, St. Martin, ^^011 a stately 
white steed, richly plumed and capjirisoued ; fthnself 
splendidly armed cap-a-pie, having a large’ mantle or 
scarf of scarlet; who, followed by several cripjJes and 
beggars supplicating for his charity, attended by twent;y 
satyrs dancing I'efore him with tambers, two persons ir. 
rich liveries walking by his horse-side, fen liabeH^ers 
with rural music before them, and teu old lloman^Jictorr, 
in lillvei head-pieces, with axes an dc fusees, all/finai'ch 
before the^scompany to St. Paul’s Churchyard, and there 
making a stand, to prevent the cries of the mendicants 
the Saint severs his scarf with his sword, and delivers 
to fhem a part.” A Vineyard, Triu^nph of Bacchus, 
and other appropriata 'subjects, concluded this pageant, 
which the author tells the company* fii his address, 
speaking of -the ancient* splendc ir and .magnificence 
which formerly shined forth on th s solemn City festival, 
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now almost dropt into oljjivion, had ^^iaken its second 
resurrection amongst them.’*^ 

The song here printed, occhrs at the, end of the 
descriptive pamphlet, and was sung ^n •the Hall, No 
other pageant was ever publicly performed : that vlHtten 
for 1708 was not exlpibited, owing to the death bf Prince 
George -of Denmark the day bq^ore. Foi^iat pageant 
•no songs were written, so thfl this is the Zasf song o/ the 
last City poet, and, a bettlfer spcci^pen than usual dof his 
powers : 

“ Come, come, let us drink the Vintners* good healtl)^ • 

’Tis the cask, ngt the coffer, that holds the true wealth ; 

If to founders of blessings we pyramids raise, 

The bowl* next lh<. sceptre, d^erves the best praise. 

Then, next to the Queen, le^ the Vintners’ fame sline ; 

She gives us good laws, and they fill us good wine. 

Columbus and Oortesfctheir sails they jinfurl’d, 

To discover the mines of an Indian world. 

To find beds of gold so far they could roam : 

Fools I fools 1 — when the wealth of the world lay at borne. 
llTc grape, the true treasure, much nearer it grew, — 

One Isle of Canary’s worth all the Peru. 

Let misers in garrets hide up their gay sl-Orc, 

And heap their rich bags to live wretched^ pdbr • 

’Tis the cellar alone with true fame renwwn’d, — 

Her treasure’s diffusive, and cheers all around : 

^Tho gold ayd the gem’s but the eye’s gaudy t^, 

But the Vinffjors’ rich juice gives health, life, and joy.” 

170'^ Sir Jolm Parsons, Mayor. He gave* up kis 
official fees towai^ls tlic pajanent of tlie City d^bts. * 
1709. Sir Charles Duncomb, Mayor, rose from 
humble life, of which the igilf bracket-clock of the 
church of Sf. Magnus, at London Bridge, is an intert?fet- 
ing memorial. It was presented by hini when Sheriff, 
and cost 483?. 4cZ.y^ir Charles, it is related, when 
a poor boy,. ];ad oncjLto wak upon London Bridge 
a considerable time f^ his master, whom he missed 
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through not knowing the hojir ; he then vowed that if 
ever he became successfur in the world, he would give 
to St. Magnus’ a public clopk, that passengers might see 
the t^e ; and* this dial proves the fulfilment of his vow. 
It wUs originally ornamented with several richly-gilded 
figures on a' small metal shield ineoide the clock are en- 
graven* thes^donor’s m’ljis, with this inscription: ^‘The 
gift pf Sir Charles Duncoipb, Knight, Lord Maior, and 
Alderman of this wanl. Lan'gley Bj’adley fecit, 1709.” 
Sir Charles also presented the large organ in St. Mag- 
ip^is’ Chyrch. It was built by Jordan, in 1712, as an- 
nounced in the S]?ectator, < 

Among the Mayors of the Goldsmitlis’ Company 
were Gregory de liokeslcy (six times Mayor) ; Nicholas 
de Faringdon, appointed Mayor in 1308 by Edward II., 
“as long as it pleased him;” Sir John Chace, M.P., 
and Bartholomew Rede ; Sir Martin Bowes, Sir Robert 
Vyner,^^Sir John Shorter, Sir Francis Child (banker), 
and Sir Charles Duncomb. 

In the Livery tea-room is a conversation-picture by 
Hudson (Reynold^Js master), containing portraits of six 
Lord Mayors, ail Goldsmiths: Sir H. Marshall, 1745; 
W. Benn, 1747 ; J. Blackford, 1750; E. Allsop, 1752i;^ 
Edmui^^d Iroiiside and Sir Thomas Rawlinson, both in 
1754, the former having dietl during his mayoraky. 

The ^cond Goldsmiths’ Hall ^was built /=• by Siv 
Priiw Bsrrentyne, Goldsmitli,'* and Mayor in 1398. It 
was hung with Flemish tapestry, representing the his- 
tory of St. Dunstaii, who^e silver-gilt statue stood on 
thh reredos, or screen. Sir B. Itede, owhen Mayor, gave 
in this hall a feast, J^ith “ a paled park, furnished with 
fruitful trees and beas^ts of veiiej']^.” - 

In the accounts of the Oomp^^iy’s pageant is the tri- 
umphant chariot of gold, first de/jCribed?iu Munday’s pa- 
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geant for 1611, and also in^ Jordan’s Goldsmith^ Jvhilee^ 
1674. Again, in 1687, we^ find the sanle gilt chariot 
described. The Orfery,” a^goldsmith’s forge, &c., pre- 
sided over by St. Dunstan, was the , uStial “ tra^e-pa- 
gcant’^of the Company. Ilf figured inMunday’s p^eant 
for 1611, and was airays exhibited among the^ageants 
when a Qoldsmit^i happened tp be May^ Tfie first 
•pageant, in 1674, was a Temple of Apollo ; lii 168'^ this 
same property” foAned intg a Temple of Janus; 
in 1698 it was a Temple of Honour; and in 1708 it 
again figured as a Temple of Apollo. 

1710. Sir Samuel Gerrar<l. Three of tliis naiiJS 
and family ^Mero Lord Mayors in three Queen’s reigns, 
— ^Mary, Elizabeth, and Aiyie. 

1711. Sir Gilbert Ileathcote was the last Lord 
Mayor who rode in liis mayoralty procession on horse- 
back; since which the civic sovereign has always ap- 
peared by land in a coach drawn by four horses, at- 
tended*by his chaplain, sword-bearer, and mace-bearer. 

1715. Sir Thomas Humphreys, Mayor, was like- 
wise Father of the City, and Alde^nan of Cheap for 
twenty-six years. Ofdiis Lady Mayon^s an ofld story is 
^tpld relative to the custom of the sovereign kissing the 
LarJ^^ Mayoress upon visiting Guildhall. Que^i Anne 
broke^own this observance ; but upon the accession of 
George I., on his first visit to the Cit}', fronxhi/f known 
character for gailantry, it*was expected that\ice a^ayi 
a Lady Mayoress was to be ^kissed by the King on the 
steps of the Guildhall. Bui h5 had no feeling of ad- 
miration for English Ceauty. ^^It was only,” sa;^^ a 
writer in the Aihenceumy “ after itipeated assurance that 
saluting a Md^, %n lyr appointment to a confidential 
post near son^e persoAif the r®yal family, was the seal- 
ing, as it were, ^ her ^pointment, that he expressed his 
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readiness to kissdLady Cowpei;on her nomination as Lady 
of the Bedchamber to the Princess of Wales. At his 
first appearance at Guildhall, the admirer of Madame 
Kielngiansegge l*espected the new observance established 
by Qheen Ajine; yet poor Lady Humphreys, tile Ma- 
yoress, hbped,' at all events, to receive the usual tribute 
from rbyaltg'^from the^ lips of the Princess of Wales; 
But .that strong-minded wo?Rian, Caroline Dorothea Wil- ’ 
helmina, steadily looked away Itrom tl^e Mayor’s consort. 
She would not do what Queen Anne had not thought 
wortliitfes doing ; and Lady Humj)hreys, we are sorry 
to say, stood upon her unstable rightc, and displayed a 
considerable amount of bad temper and worse behavioui’. 
She wore a train of black velvet, — then considered one 
of the privileges of the City royalty, and being wronged 
of one, she resolved *to make the 4)est of that which she 
possessed, — bawling, as ladies, mayoresses, and women 
generally, should never do, — bawling to her page to 
hold-up her train, and sweeping away therewith before 
the presence of the amused Princess herself. Tlie inci- 
dent altogether seems to have been too much for the 
good but irate lady’s nerves; and unable, or unwilling, 
when dinner ^was announced, to carry her stupendou**^ 
-emblem of joy and welcome, she flung itUo a 
second page who attended on her §,tate, with a stream 
oP^Bo^ , Hke my bucket T In her riew of things, tlnS 
sr.n had s5t on the glory of mayoralty fbr ever. 

^^The King was as much amazed as the Princess 
had been amused; and a well-inspired wag of the 
court whispered an assurance which increased his per- 
plexity. It was to the effect that the angry lady was 
only a mock Lady JVIayoressJSwhoin 'th§ mimarried 
Mayor had hired for thfc occasiylfi, borrofwing her for 
that day onl^. The assurance "v^s credited for a time, 
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till persons more discreet ^than the wag convinced tiie 
court party that Lady HuAphreys was really no coun- 
terfeit. She was no beauty pither ; aiicf the same party, 
when they withdrew from the festive^ sc«ne, wore all of 
one mind, — that she must needs be what she seamed, 
for if the Lord Maj^r had been under tl>e necessity of 
borrowing, he would have borrowed altogi^ier finother 
•sort of woman.” 

1727. On Lor^l May(A’’s Day, the royal family^ with 
all the great officers of state, and a numerous train of 
nobility and foreign ministers, were entertained Jby the 
citizens at Guildhall, on wliicli occasion his Majes'ty 
ordered lOOQ/. to be paid to the slieriffs, for the relief 
of insolvent debtors. The^v^iole expense of the feast 
amounted to about 4890^. 

1733. John Barb^*, Mayor, tl\p patriotic printer, 
who defeated a scheme of a general Excise. He erected 
the monument to Butler the poet in Westminster Abbey 
— w]io,«by the way, had wntten a very sarcastic Cha- 
racter of an Alderman.” Barber s epitaph on the fJoet’s 
monument is in high-flowni Latin, ^ which drew fropi 
Samuel Wesley tliese Jines : 

^ • 

“ While Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 

No generous patron would a dinner gi^ ; 

Sec him, when starv’d to death and turn’d to Hast, 
Presented with a monumental bust. 

The j)oet’»fate is here in emblem shown— 

He asliid for bread; and he received a ston\’ 

1739. Alderman Micajali Perry, Mayor. He laid 
the first stone of the ^Mansion Hftnsc. 

1740. The coE^ch of*Humphrey Parsons, Mayor, was 
drawn by six horses, ^^adefrned ^th grand harnesses, 
ribbons, &c.^aftji0it nji^r before seen on this occasion.” 
The* concluding plate u Hogarth^s Industry and Idle^ 
ness”^ shows us# Lort^ Mayor’s TDay al ou* 1750: the 
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Mayor in a carved and gilt coach, attended by the City 
companies, men in armour,T)anners, &c. In 1757 was 
built the present state-coach, its panels painted with 
emblematic sulTjects, — the last relic of the pageants. 

17*50. Sir Samuel Pennant in his mayoralty died of 
the gaol-fover. The gi’cat bell of §,t. PauFs is tolled on 
the dea<^h of Lord Maj^or. He was ii kinsman of Peiir 
nant who wrOi<e the pleasanj Account of London. 

1753. Sir Christopher Gascoyne, the first Lord 
Mayor who resided in the Mansion House. 

1761. George HI. and his Queen dined with the 
liofd Mayor on the first Lord Mayor’s Day of their 
reign ; there was a partial revival of anci9nt pageantry 
in the show: the Armouxcrs’ Company exhibiting an 
archer in a car, and a man in annour; the Skinners, 
seven of their Company dressed in fur, their skins 
painted like Indian princes; and the Fishmongers 
brought a gilt statue of St. Peter, a dolphin, two mer- 
maids, and two sea-horses.* 

fV62. Sir Samuel Fludycr, Mayor. lie was a very 
eminent and wealthy citizen, regarding whom we have 
some reliable^ information in the life of Sir Samuel 
Eomilly by his sons. He was the godfather and kins- 
man of that great man, a member of IWliamenl^^for 
many years, and proposed ih take the ybuthful Epmilly 
under his care, w^hen the death of the alderman pre- 
vented suja an arrangement. Sir Samv.el Fludyer mar- 
ried into the noble family of Cardigan, and his descend- 
ants have intermarried w itl/ the noblest of the land. He 
was: the ground-landlord of Fludyer-stfeet, Westminster, 

lately cleared for the site of he new Foreign Office. 

> 

* Tlie Show was witnesijfjd by the and Queen and the royal 
family, from Mr. Barclay's, Ibd Cheaps^, as pleivs&ntly described 
in a privately-p' inted pamphlet, 1864. 
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1^70. Brass Crosby, Mayor, imprisoned in the Tower 
for vindicating the free pubRcation of ppliamentary de- 
bates.* At his inauguration diiTncr in Guildhall there 
was a superabundance of good thingj; ^notwithstand- 
ing which, a great number of young fellows aftor the 
dinner was over, bf^ng heated with liquor, *got upon 
the hustings, and because they were not ^ij^ppliftd with, 
•wine broke all the bottles an^ glasses withilf their reg-ch.” 
At this time the (^ourt aftd MinisJ;ry were out of &voui* 
in the City; and till the year 1776, when Halifax took 
as the legend of his mayoralty ‘^Justice is the.ori*amejit 
and protection of liberty,” no member of the government 
received an invitation to dine at Guildliall. 

1666-1780. Lord Mayqr? have, upon certain occa- 
sions, found themselves unequal to great emergencies. 
We have seen how, ii^time of Plague, the Lord Mayor 
dreaded the infection. In the year of the Great Fire, 
1666, the Mayor, Sir Thomas Bloodworth, showed almost 
comic helj)lessness, running about during the conflagra- 
tion, exclaiming, “ Lord, what can I do and winning 
about lack of rest, and calling for riifreshments for the 
inner man. To render him true justice,* however, 
^^loodworth was rather wanting in* head than in heart. 
IIis#w'orship utterly helpless ; but with all^that he 
stood /ast amoiig the brnming houses, and let his wits 
perish among the, general confusion. In 1J8(> Alcfer- 
man Kennet was Mayor.* lie began life a wifitci’, 
and his manner never rose^ above his original station. 
When he was summoned to Jjc txamined before Parlia- 
ment on the Biots, on^ of the members obserfed. 
If you ring the bell Kemift will*Qpme, bf course.” On 
being askedf\?^ij^ on JiK breaking out of the riot, he 
did not send ff4|r the p^e comikiiu8y he replied he did not 
know where tli^ iellow |ived, else Tie would. One evening. 
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at the Alderman’s Club, he was at a whist-table, and 
Mr. Alderman Pugh, a deafer in soap, was at his elbow. 
" King the bell, Soap-stids,V said Kennet, in his coarse 
way. King ^ yourself. Bar,” replied Pugh ; you’ve 
beenc^.wice as much used to it as I have.” 

1762 ^nd 1769. William Bcckf^rd, Aldemian of Bil- 
lingsga'ee Alijaird, and twice Mayor, Was a most auda- 
cious demagogue, with whom the great Lord Chatham 
maintained a correspondence tb keep Alive liis influence 
in the City. At the close of his first mayoralty Beckford 
enunciated this odd dictum : Under the House of 
Hanover alone Englishmen couldy but* under the House 
of Hanover Englishmen were determined they would^ be 
free.” Be'^kford’s main libtoriety, however, dates from 
near the close of his second mayoralty in 1770, not 
many days before his death. There had been a false 
retmni made at the Middlesex election, at which the 
City was very irate, and got up a remonstrance to the 
ICng, which the Lord Mayor presented to his Majesty 
seated upon the throne. The King censured the citi- 
zens, saying ^Hhat Jie should l>,ye been wanting to the 
public as Well as ‘^to himself if he had not expressed his 
dissatisfaction at the late address.” Horace Walpolf^^ 
thus notes the'* affair : The City carried ^ new ren on- 
strance, garnished with my lord’s own ingredient's, but 
much la^s hot than the former. The country, however, 
w;as put some confusion by my Lord Mayor, who, 
contrary to all form and precedent, tacked a volunteer 
speech to the ‘ Kemonstrance.’ It was wondrous loyal 
and respectful ; but being an inhovatmn, much discom- 
posed the soleirinity. •^It is'lnlways usual to furnish a 
copy of what is said to the K&/^ that 1/e Vnay be pre- 
pared with his answer. Jn tliisi^ase he^was reduced 
to tuck up his train, jump from] the throne, and take 
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sanctuary in his closet ; or answer exteupore^ which is 
not part of the royal trade ;*or sit silent, and have no- 
thing to reply. This last was tlfe event, and a position 
awkward enough in conscience.” 

The citizens were so elated with Beckford’sVcply 
that they set up in Quildhall a large moiiunient, with 
his statue; and ujon the ]>edestal was ciit^the •Speech 
•which he was believed to li^ve delivered^O the King. 
Now, at tlie end the Slderman^s speech, in his .copy 
of the City addresses, Mr. Isaac Eeed has inserted the 
following note: ^“^It is a curious fact, but a. true one, 
that Beckford did* not utter one syllable of this speech 
(on the moiuiment). It was penned by John Horne 
Tooke, and by his art put^ dli the records of the City 
and on Beckford’s statue, as he told me, Mr. Braith- 
waite, Mr. Sayer, &c.^at the Athejiseum Club. — Isaac 
iJeccZ.” But the worthy commentator and his friends 
were imposed upon. In the Chatham Correspondence^ 
vol. iii.*p. 460, a letter from Sheriff Townsend to the 
earl expressly states that, wdth the exception eft the 
words and necessary” being left 04 it before the word 
revolution,” the Lofd Mayor’s speedi in llie Puhlic 
Advertiser of the preceding day is verbatim (the one 
dcli^ftred to tl^e King). 

^Giftbrd says {BenJ<Mson^\o\.\\, 481) that Beckford 

factious and brutal as he was”) never uttered befiire 
the King one sylktble of th^ speech upon his iSbnuntfen^ 
and Gifford’s statement is fujly confinned both by Isaac 
Reed (as above) and M^ltb5^, the friend of Rogers 
and Horne Tooka Beckf^d made a remonstiuiTce 
speech” to the King ; bu(r the •Speeclf on Beckford’s 
monument iirttie* aften^l^ech written for Beckford by 
Horne Tooke.* (See ^tford^ ^ray^ and Masoris CorrC’^ 
epond^ccj pp. 438, 439)) Such is the historic worth of 
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ttis strange piece of monumental bombast, upon which 
Pennant made this appropriate comment : 

“ The^things themsSlves are neither scarce nor rare, 

The welder’s how the devil they got there.” 

1C74. The notorious John Wilkes, Mayor. ^^Like 
the hypocrite, his whole public life was a lie” (Lord 
Brougliam)^^ ( The Obelisk in New ’Bridge-street was 
erected in 'A^Vilkes’s mayoinjdty. Wilkes was bom in 
Clerkenwell, Octobei;. 17, 1727. IJis father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather were all named Israel, 
apd Were, all distillers. His father lived in good style, 
kej)t a coach drawn by six horses, and his house was 
resorted to by persons of rank, mercliRiits, philoso- 
phers, and men of letters ; t,o which circumstance, and 
to the unbounded indulgence of his parents, John 
Wilkes was much, indebted foi^ that literary turn of 
mind by which he was in early life distinguished. 
Wilkes was, at his entrance into public life, “a friend 
of the elder Pitt’s and the CJiatfujim Correspondence 
shows that he continued to profess to be so, and was 

a candidate for office under him. In 1761 he ad- 
*>• 

dressed to him k letter, a modek of its class, avowing 
his pride “ to have Mr. Pitt his patron and friend,” and 
his desije for a scene of business. “ 1 wish,” he woites, 
the Board of Trade might be thought a jdacc im which 
I could b^ of any service adding, “ among all the 
qhances sfnd changes of a political world, I will never 
have an obligation in a p^liameiitary way but to Mr. 
Pitt and his friends.” Wilkes did not succeed; but 
coiitriving to mix himself up with '^the constitutional 
questions of "general waA^pts” and "parliamentaiy 
privilege,” such men as MrNPitt, "thou'^h they dis- 
approved of the violences and t^espised the calumnies 
of Wilkes, ’used him "as the ^ol ofr their ambition. 
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. Wilkes, encouraged by such support, grew so violent, 
that in 1763 Mr. Pitt denounced in ^Parliament the 
NortK Briton and its authoi; as ^the blasphemer of his 
God and the libeller of his king,” sgid^repudiated all 
connection with Wilkes. Mr. Malone relates in In^ Me-- 
moirs that Wilkes, abjut the time when his Briton 
began to be mmdi fioticed, dined one day witl^Mr.^Rigby, 
•and after dinner honestly co^essed that h^was a riyned 
man, not worth a ^hilling ; that his principal object in 
writing was to procure himself some j)lace ; and that he 
should be particularly pleased with one that should re- 
move him irom tl]45 clamour and importunity «f his cre- 
ditors. At length he got his start ; for in 1768 there was 
stuck upon the doors and waBs of the City cluirches, one 
Sunday morning, this printed notice : “ The prayers of 
this congregation are earnestly desired for the restora- 
tion of liberty, depending on the election of Mr. Wilkes.” 
Wilkes was elected alderman of Farringdon Without, 
Jan. 2, • 1769, while yet,” says Walpole, a CT’iTnuial 
of state and a prisoner.” 

Horne Tooke having challengeil Wilkes, who was 
then Sheriff of London and Middlesex, redfeived the 
^^llowing laconic reply : Sir, I So not think it my 
busimess to ci:^t the throat of every desperado /^at may 
be tir%d of his life ; but as I am at present High She- 
riff of the City oft£ondon, it may happen tha# I shall 
shortly have an» opportuitity of attending ;^u in^ niy 
official capacity, in wliich c^c I will answ’er for it that 
you shall have no ground to pontplain of my endeavours 
to serve you.” This is^one^Bf the bitterest retorts eiVer 
uttered. 

Wilkes’s^i8t(!!riety to his head being painted as 
a public-honsg sign, wbich, however, did not invariably 
raise^the original in estimation.* An old kdy, in pass- 
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.ing a public-house distinguislied as above, to which her 
companion had called her attention, Ah ! ’ replied she, 
Wilkes sw^ings every^diere but wlicre he ought.” 

Wilkes’s f.gliuess was proverbial: lii^ sejuint has 
beeiv immortalised by ITogartb. Yet over, tliis cultural 
obliquity^^ he* turned to luniiojvis aceount, AVhen 
Wilke? cliallcnged IiOj*d TownsbeiiJ, lie said, ‘^Your 
lord^ship is bn*c of the han<Jsomest nieii in i lie kingdom,* 
and I am one of tli^ ugliest? Yct^ give l>ut half an 
hours start, and I will enter the lists against you with 
any wuman you choose to name, because ^ou will omit 
attentiouf^ on account of vour fine exterior, which I shall 
double on account of my plain one.” Ilti used to add 
that it took him just half ffn. hour to talk away his face. 
He was so exceedingly ugly that a lottery-^'flice keeper 
is said to have ofteiie<l him ten afuineas not to pass his 
window^ whilst tlie tickets \vere drawing, ibr fear of 
his bringing ill-luck upon the house. 

Franklin left this plain - s]>oken estimate of 
Wilkes and ’do: “’Tis really an extraonliiiary event 
to see an outlaw^ »id exile, of bad ])er>ona! chai-acter, 
not wortlT a farrtiing, come over4rom Franc**, sot him- 
self up as a candidate for the caj>ltal (»f the kingdoiB^ 
miss hi^election only by being too late in his ajijllica- 
tion, and immediately carrying i^ for the piiucijial 
colinty.* ^ The mob, spirited up by iiimilKjrs of differeirt 
ligillSds, smig or roared in eveTy street, ^’cquiring gentle- 
men and ladies of all raqks, as they passed in their 
carriages, to sliout liberty T marking 

th5 same w^ords on all ttlkir coacheif with chalk, and 
No. 45 on every door^ wdiict extends a vast way along 
the roads into the country. I^^ent IasrS\^*ck to Win- 
chester, and observed that for fi^en miles, out of town 
there was scJtrce a door or windoW-shutier next thp^road 
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unmarked: and tliis continued, here and there, quite to 
Winclioster, wliich is sixty-four miles.” ^ 

Wilkes, of ( ourse, in his constant tilts, did not escape 
retaliation. The following is attribute^l t® Sheridan : 

“ Johnny Wilkes, Johnny«Wilkes, 

Thou gl%atcBt of bilks, 

How chained arc the iiotcs^you now Bii% W 
Y ouf famed f ort;^-five 
Is Prerogativf, 

And your t)lasphcjny, * God s8.ve the King 1’ ’* 

]\fr. IlogCM’s thus relates his first impression 
Wilkes: morning, when I was a hul^ Wilkes 

came into our banking-house to solicit my father’s 
vote. ^ly father ]iai)peiie(l Tb be out, aud#I, as his 
re|)resentati^ e, spoke, to Wilkes. At parting, Wilkes 
sliook hands witli me ; ^iid I felt prc^iid of it for a week 
after. He was quite as ugly, and squinted as much, as 
his portraits make him; but he was very gentlemanly 
in appeitrancc and manners. I think T sec him at this 
moment, walking through the crowded streets of the 
City, as Chamberlain, on his way ko Guildhall, in a 
scarlet coat, military bof)ts, and a bag-wijj — tiie hackney- 
cq{t.chmau in vain calling out to him, coach, your 
honoitr?’” , 

AViUves resided occasiojially at Hamilton Lodge, in 
Kcnsiiurton Gore. • Sometimes he had high visitofs 
here : a memoraiwlum of his refers to a dinner gifea^ 
here to Counts Woronzow aijd Nesselrode; and if we 
are to set down Sir Philip l^’anVJs as ‘^Junius,” here 
Junius visited, as Mrs. itoug^ Wilkes’s daughter, saifl, 
fre([ucntly ; and when a cljjcd, licf once ’cut off a lock 
of her hair. ‘^l^llJes, t^"i»tlie last, walked home to the 
City, attired i\\ his scarkd-and-feuS suit, with a cocked 
hat and rosette, and mihtary boo1;s — a dress authorised 
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by liis position«as colonel of militia. AVilkt s kept up a. 
certain fashionable status to the end: he died, 171)7, in 
No. 30 Grojsvcnor-squftre, and was buried in (}ros^ enor 
Chanel, South iVudley-stroet, where is a I ablet, with 
this finscrij)tion from his o^tll ]>en : “The remains of 
John AY^Ikes*, a Friend to Libertv^’" 

Gfobon- 9ays of AYjlkes: “1 scajteely cAer met with 
a bptter c(5i5[)anion : he inexliaastible spirits, infi'- 
nite .wdt and humour, and a ^vat (/ eal of knowledge.'’ 
lie adds, “A thorough profligate in jn’ineiple as in 
practice his life stained w'ith every vice, and his con- 
versation' full of l)las])hemy and cindecciicv. These 
morals he glories in, for shame is a weakness he lias 
long sinc%j surmounted.'’^' , 

A redeeming incident in the career of \Yilkes is his 
intrepid conduct when the Hank /of Englaiul was assailed 
in the riots of 1780. lie is said to have rushed out 
during^ the pauses which occurred in the attack, and 
drawed some of the ringleaders from their iellow-rahble. 

n7(). Ahlerman Saw bridge, Mayor, fell into a strange 
mishap. As he Wiis crossing Turnham (Jn^en, ou liis re- 
turn frohi a state visit to Kewy the wliole of liis illus- 
trious party w^ere stopped by a single highw ayuian ; ev^*p 
the swprd-bearer made no motion, but sgt- still w luiie his 
lordship was strip] jed. AYlien the fell ow’^ had thjus oiit- 
rfiged ^the City court he rode oft' to* Ivinv, and meeting 
^he' vicait'on the high road, ttfter making him deliver up 
his valuables, even carried off his sermon ! 

1784. Alderman Clark, Mayor; in 1798 he su(*- 
c(!?edcd John AYilkes in t?Ui office of ^Chamberlain. He 
died in 1831, having nearly^mpleted his ninety-second 
year. He was a Fellow of Socrety*’nf Antiquaries, 
and was fond of literary society* At th^ ,age of fifteen 
he was introduced by Sir John Hawlsins to Dr. John- 
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son, whose friendship he enjoyed to theJast year of his 
lifo. He atteinled the Doclor’s evening-parties at the 
Mitre Tavern in Fleet-street, where he met Dr. Percy, 
Dr. Goldsmith, and Dr. Hawkesworth ; ^he was also a 
memb«’ of the Essex Head Club ; and when was 
Sheriff, in 1777, hc,^took Dr. Jotinson t© a judges’ 
dinner” at tlr* Clld Bailey, the judges J:)^ng dack- 
fttone and Eyre. Mr. Olark^died in the i^orcli House, 
Cliertshy, the lastiresideiTce of the poet Cowley. ^ Se- 
veral portraits of Chamberlain Clark are extant, and 
among them is one by Sir Tliomas Lawrence, suspended 
in the Court Cgmmon Council at Guildhall^ and for 
which the C©r])oration paid the painter 400 guineas. 
Tlierc is also a bust of Mr.jO^lu’k, by Sievier^at Guild- 
hall, the cost of which was defrayed by a subscription 
of the City officers. ^ , 

1790. Alderman Boydell, Mayor. He was grandson 
of a Shropshire clergyman, and at man’s estate came to 
Londoii^ and articled himself to an engraver. T[Ie be- 
came eminent as an engraver and publisher, and bdtisted 
that he was the first man who ever bijeame Lord Mayor 
through wnting a boob. He gave some4wenty*or thirty 
paintings (now in the Guildhhll) to the.Corpora- 
tioii^and his jiortrait hangs on its walls'? Alderman 
Bo^'deli presideTl over Cheap Ward for twenty-three 
^^ars. No. 90 Cl^iapside, corner of Ironmonger- lai»e, 
was Boydell’s sh©]). On the morning after 'ittentJin^ 
a City feast it was his practice to take off his wig, and 
placing his head beneath the jiurfip in Ironmonger-lane, 
enjoy its cooling stJream.* Hj^ived to the age of eighty- 
six. Nearly (oppos ite, in ^leapsk^, is "No. 73, which 
before the pi^SSnl Man iion House was built, was used 
occasionally a§ the Lord Mayors mansion-house. 

1792, 3. Sir James Saunderson, Mayor, left a minute 
VQL. I. E 
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account of the expenses ot nis year of office, for tlie edi- 
fication of his successors. Tlie (loeumcni is lengthy; 
but we shall select a*fe\vrf)f the more striking items 
Paid butcher tfor, twelve months, 781/. 1(V. lOr/. One 
itein^n this account Jis for meat given to the ])iiisoners 
at LudgAe, at a cost of (>8/. 106*. j^d. The wines are of 
course^exp^naivc. 17‘J2. Paid, late Ilord Mayor’s stock, 
hlL^ls, hock, 35 dgzen, 82/. ; cliampagiie,* 

40 ditto, at 436*. per d^zen, 85/.*19s. 9(i. ; claret, 154 ditto, 
at 34^. lOrf. 2 )cr dozen, 2G8/. 12s. Id . ; llurgundy, 30 ditto, 
7ji3/. e5t. ; port, 8 pipes, 400 dozen, 410/. 4cs*. ; draft ditto, 
for Lord •Mayor’s Lay, 49/. 46*.; ditt^), ditt<»,*for Easter 
Monday, 28/. 4s. 3^/. — 493/. 12s. *M . ; Madeira, 32 dozen, 
59/. 16s. id . ; sherry, 61 dBzjn, 67/. Is. ; LislKUi, 1 hogs- 
head, at 34s. dozen, 62/. 12s.; bottles to make good, 
broke and stole, 94/. 13s. 6f/.; i^fTack, 8/. 8 .n*. ; l)randy, 
25 gallons, 18/. 11s.; rum, 6^ ditto, 3/. 19s. 6(/. Total, 
1,309/. 12s. lOd. The citizens of 1795 must liave had 
a decided j)reference for port, and vith no vciT fasti- 
diouJ’taste, as draft wine w’as thought good cnougli for 
the 9th of Novemb:jr and Easter Monday. Tlje cliarge 
for hock* an^ Burgundy is extiseincly inodei'ate ; but 
champagne at 43s. per dozen must liaA^e been in favoi^f. 
Madeirg^Js charged nearly 40s. ])er do^,en, whil(<s the 
sherry only costs 25s. per dozen. }Ve scarcely sfipjmsc 
nlfach Lisbon is required at a civic dinner now ; yet Sir 
dadies Safiinderson paid 62/. *126. for a sujiply. Porter 
(Meux and Co.), 137/. l^s.; small l)eer (Charrington 
and Co.), 61/. 145. 6c/. Whp drank tlie small beer? “The 
si/J)ply must have been ver}^copious. The desserts ajijiear 
disproportionally costfy. Ajjinner on October 12, from 
Birch, cost 428/. 155^, while tk^ desseft^bn the same 
occasion was charged 163/. At the Judges’ dinner 
* Quoted from the City PrcfX}. 
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• and the Fruiten rs’ dinner the dessert cost considerablj 
more than the i -ro^nsions. It the aldermen’s festivals. 

gb ' 

the price paid for dessert was ohly a littl^ under the 
charge for the actual dinner. Why.tlifc fruit dioult 
be so c^)stly on these occa^ons seejns to need exjij^na- 
tioii. [The Friiiterei^’ dinner, by the way, dkaginated 
with the Com])an; 5 | yearly presenting theJ^rd ^ayoi 
^ith twelve haaketmof apples^ in return fbr* which, the 
Mayor invites llie Company to diiijier. For the appleSj 
liowcver, is now substituted the choicest fruit to be ob- 
tained at the early season when the dinner taigas placej 
These items oi& costume are curious : Lady Mayor- 
ess. Nov. 30b A hoop, 2^.105.; point ruffles, 121, 12s.; 
treble blond ditto, 11, Is, ; a^fSft, 3/. 3s. ; a cap and lap- 
pets, 11, Is, ; a cloak and sundries, 26Z. 17s. ; hair orna- 
ments, 34/.; a cap, 11, 18s.; sundrief^ 37 Z. 9s. IcZ. 1793, 
Jan. 26. A silk, for 9th November, 3^ guineas per yard, 
41Z. 6s. ; a petticoat (Madame Beauvais), 35Z. 3s. GJ. ; 
a gold rfiain, »'>7Z. 15s.; silver silk, 13Z. ; clouded satin, 
5Z. 10s.; a ])etticoat for Easter, 29Z. Is.; inillinerj^ for 
ditto, 211, 17s. GtZ. ; hair-dressing, ISZ. 2s. ^d, July 6. 
A petticoat, GZ. IGs. 8cA; millinery, 11, Sd. ;*mantua- 
ijp^er, ill full, 13Z. 14s. Gd,; milliner, in full, 12Z. Gs. Gd. 
Tota^ 416Z. 2s^ The Lord Mayor’s dresjf: T^ o wigs, 
9Z. gs. ;ia velvet suit, 541. 8s.; other clothes, 117/. 1 3s. 4d. ; 
hats and hose, 9Z. Gi?. Gd. ; a scarlet robe, 14Z. 8s^. 
violet ditto, 12Z.« Is. Gd. J a gold chain, (JoZ. ; sfeej 
buckles, 51. 5s. ; a steel swor^, GZ. 1 Gs. Gd. ; hair-dress- 
ing, 16Z. IGs. lid. — 309Z. 2s. ^d. * On the page opposite 
to that containing Ibis record^Ainder the head of Dillo 
returned,” we Per A’;3rtuatioiT,*0Z. (fs. Od.” Thus, 

to dress a LorciMayor or/iy costs SgOZ. 2s. ; but her lady- 
ship cannot bcgduly arrayed at ft. less cost than 41GZ. 2s. 
To drcjps the servants co§t 724Z. ds. Gd. WeT give a few 
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items : hats, gfeves, caps, 42Z. 2*% 6t?. ; a wig inr coach- • 
man, 21, 4^. ; state liveries and jackets without lace, 
88Z. 135.; i}ine sccondMitta, 64/. 75. 10(7. ; ele^ en third 
ditto, 567. 0s,^d^; greatcoats, 26/. 9(7.; laces for 

livei^es, hats, and cajjs, 2897. *175. 8(7. : six hlacl^ Kveries, 
exclusive of iny usual servants,’^ ,‘U/. l(».s. ; postillion's 
jacket^ (bWk^, 37. 135. 3t7. ; elevciil jmirs of leathern 
breaches, 177.M35. 6(7.; foi^teen jmit of silk stockings^ 
87. 16.?. ; twentv-eigh^ pairs of glove/ 3»/. 3.?.; silk hair- 
bags, 27. 185. 6(7.; umbrellas, 17. I 65 . ; boots. 67. 45. ; 
b^ots for beadle and gate-porter, 1()7. IO 5 . ; mourning for 
the maids>, exclusive of “invowii ser\iants,” 4()7. 11 5 . 6(7. 
Then comes a grand summing u]>, ‘" .Dr., the whole state 
of the acciount,'’ 12,173/!^^ 3(7. Then follow the re- 
ceipts ])er contra : at Chamberlain’s OlHce, 3,572/. S.y. 4(/. ; 
Cocket Oflice, 892/« 05 . 11(7.; liiiMoe Ibmse, 60/. ; ('ity 
Gauger, 250/. ; Freedoms, 175/, ; fees on allidavits, 
217. I65. 8(7. ; seals, iuL 45 . 9t/. ; licenses, 13/. 15.?.; 
Sheriffs’ fees, 137. 65. 8(7. ; corn fees, 157. 135. ;*\onisoji 
warrants, 147. 4.?.; attorneys, ^favor's (\mrt, 267. 7 5 . 9(7. ; 
City Remcmbranco^l*,^ 127. 125 . ; in lieu of basket >. 77. 75.; 
vote of CommoiJ Council, 1(M)7. ; %ale of horses and car- 
riages, 4507. ; wine*(overplus), removed from ^lansiw^y 
House, 8 7. I85. 7(7. Total received^ i),ir77. 9if. 8(7. 
Cost of mayoralty as .such, and independent of nil pri- 
vjlce ex^)eiises, 6,0557. Ids. 7(7. 

. "It was Sir tJaines SauiuTerson who sent fj’om the 
Mansion House a })ossc oi|ofticers to disjjerse a meet- 
ing holdcn in that “caldron of seditmn,” Founders’ Hall ; 
anil among the persons so l^rncJ out Aas Robert Waith- 
man, in his early dttlTatingV^ays — an incident Waith- 
man often laughed at jn his owh .mayoraffy. 

1797. Sir Benjamin Hamct, fined lOOU?.. for refusing 
to serve as Mayor. 
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1799. Alderman Oonlbe^ Mayor, brewer, whom 
some^aucy citizens nicknamed Mash-tub.” But lie 
loved gay company. Among the members .at Brookes’s 
who indulged in high play was Comber hS is said t^ have 
made Sts much lapney in tliis way as he did by brt#/ing. 
One evening, v liilst l^e filled the office of Lofd Mayor, 
ho was busy at a lull hazard-tijjle at Bi^ckes’s, where 
the wit and the* djfcc-box cir«ulated togettief with great 
glee, and wher(‘ I?eau Bruminel was one of the party, 
^^(.■ome, Mash-1 lib,”, said Bruminel, who was tlie caster^ 
^^what do^'oii ^^Twenty-five guineas,”* aifswcr«d 

the alderman. Well, then,” returned theBdiiu, ^^have 
at the mare’s pony” (25 guineas). lie continued to 
tlirow until he drove home»^Re brewers twefive jionies, 
running; and then, getting np and making him a low 
boAV whilst po(*keting«the cash, he* said, Thank you, 
alderman ; for the future, I shall never drink any porter 
but yours.” wish, sir,” re])lied the brewer, ^^that 

e\ er>' other blackguard in Jjondon would tell ma the 
same.” Combe was succeeded in the mayoralty fiy Sir 
William Staines. They were botlf smol^rs, and were 
seen one night at tlie Mansion lloiije lighting their 
the same ta])er ; which reminds u^ of the Two 
Kings of Brentford smelling at one nosegay. 

• ]8!)0. Sir Willij^m Staines, Mayor. He began life 
as a bricklayer’s labourer, and by perscveryig steacBly 
in the pursuit df one object accumulated a large for- 
tune, and rose to the state-ccfich and the Miuision House. 
He was Alderman o^ Crmplegatc Ward, where liis 
mcmoiy is much respected.^ In Jacob’s Wei I -passage, 
in 1786, heJjj^jft nine hoAses for* the reception of his 
agej}. and indigent friends. Tln^ are erected on both 
sides of the c?)urt, without aiiyflyng to distinguish them 
fromdother dwelling-houses, and without ostentatious dis- 
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play of stone o^ other iiiscviptioii to denote tlu' poverty 
of the inhabitants. The early tenants were agveUwork- 
men, tradesmen, &c., severtil of whom Staines had per- 
sonaljy esteeinedf as his neighbours. One, a j^eriikc- 
mafePr, had shaved the worthy alderman during forty 
years.^ §taiiies also built Barbior.u ('' 1 k 4 )c 1 , and rebuilt 
the Jacob’s public-liouse, iiolJl for dramatic re- 
citations. *Trie alderman was^an illiftrate man, and was 
a sort of butt among his brethren. "At one of the Old 
Bailey dinners, after a sumptuous jiv]>ast of turtle and 
venison, yir William was eating a great quantity of 
butter wfth Ins cheese. “Why, brcTtlier," said Wilkes, 
“you lay it on with a trowel!"^ A son (ff Sir William 
Staines, v^io worked at father’s business (a builder), 
fell from a lofty hulder, and was killed ; when th- * father, 
on being fetched txi the s])ot, l)r^ke through the erowd, 
exclaiming, “\See that the j)oor fellow's watcdi is saf ^ 

18(V). Sir James Shaw, May(jr, afterwards Cdiainber- 
laiiit, of whom a marble statue has been erected* by sub- 
scription in liis native town in Scotland. Sliaw was 
born in 17(H, in tlie liunible^t circumstance^, and edu- 
cated at the grammar-school of Jvilinarnock. lie settled 
in London a merchant, by liis own perseveranc^ 
intcgi’it#*<:dnassed a fortune, served as Mayor ifSOo, 
sat in three parliaments for tlie Cit^^ I le was uViosten- 
taimusTy Qliaritable, encouraged indfislriotis poor incji, 
»nd succoured the indigent, because lib remembered liis 
own unjiromising infancyl and he was one of the first 
Ibjissist the helj)less cliihlr^fii ofjtobert Burns, In com- 
memoration of^these cstiSiabJe qualities, the statue of 
Sir James Shaw waj^f erectechiii 1848,^^^bove. 

1814. Sir William Domville, Mayor; the great 
event of whose mayoralty was the grand tjntertainment 
given in GuildhaD, on June 18, to iiii Prince liegent, 
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the Emperor of Russia^ the JKing of Prij^sia, aiid other 
royal ^ and illustrious personages. The dinner, which 
was as sumptm us as expense of skill coi^Jd make it, 
was wholly senr<l on platen the value of v^iich was esti- 
mated •fco exceed 200,000/.* The entire expense o^this 
entertainment v as nqgirly 25,000/. On that \Amj*year^ 
June 18, 1815, A. agJ^fouglit the h(jttle of ^Wmt^xlooT 

1815. Aldenn.vn Birch, !Jlayor. HeVffs tlie oele- 
brated cook and colifectioner at N^>. 15 Oornhill, proba- 
bly the oldest shop of its class in the metropolis. This 
business was established hi the reign of King CrcOl’ge 
by a Mr. Horton^ who was succeeded by Mr. Lucas 
Birch, who, in Iiis turn, was succeeded by his son, Mr. 
Samuel Birch, born in he was many years a 

member of the (common Council, and alderman of the 
ward of Caiidlewick. •lie was also jColonel of the City 
Militia. In liis mayoralty, the year of the battle of 
Waterloo, he laid the first stone of the London Jjistitu- 
tion; afid when Cliantrcy’s marble statue of George III. 
w\as inaugurated in the Council Chamber, Guildhdll, the 
inscription was written by Lord Ma;J'or Birch. He pos- 
sessed coiisiderable litferary taste, and ’5'rote poems and 
jil^ical dramas, of which The Adopted Chij^ remained a 
stocl^piecc to*our time. The Alderman iiscil- nnnually 
to^sentl, as a present, a Twxdfth-cake to the Mansion 
House. The upper portion of the house in Coimtiill Ifas 
been rebuilt ; bftt the ground- floor remains intacf, ^ 
curious specimen of the decc|rated shop-front of the last 
centuiy ; and here are pipserv’pd two door-plates, inscribed 
BLch, successor* to Mr. Iblfton,” which are 140 years 
old. Aldernyjg^JBirch died in 1840, having been suc- 
ceetjed in the business In Cornljjll, in 1836, by King 
and Brymei\« • 

lgl6, 1817.® Sir Matthei^ Wood, Bart., the most 
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popular May<A* in the present ceiituiy, began life as ac 
druggist’s traveller, and then settled in London Jn the 
ward of ‘C^ripplegate,' for*which lie rose to lie aider- 
man. He setved as Lord Mayor two successive years, 
and^epresented the /Jity in iiine parliaments; Iks baro- 
netcy wis the first title conferral by Queen Victoria, 
shortlj' aft^rdier accessjon. He gaini^l much popularity 
as /he ad^isfer of the il^fated Qi^en Caroline; fot- 
which, and his gener/il political con/iuci, a princely le- 
gacy was bequeathed to him by the wealthy banker 
qf Glflucqster of the same name. He died in liis Totli 
year. Hvs eldest son, the next baronet, was in holy 
orders; and his second son, Sir AVilliam Vage ^Voo(], is 
a sound equity lawyer atTS q Vice-Cluincelloi*. 

1821. John Tliomas Thorpe, flavor, olH<‘iated as 
Chief Butler at tjie coronatioi^ feast of Geojge JV'^. 

Dinner being concluded, the Lord Mayor and twelve 
principal citizens of London, as assistants to tlie Cliief 
Butler of England (the Duke of Norfolk), accotnpanied 
by thVj King’s Cujihearer and assistants, presented to liis 
Majesty wane in h gold cuj) ; and the Kiiig, having 
drunk thereof, rt-turned the gold Cup to the Loj'd ]\Iayor 
as his fee.” ^ He w’as not, however, created a harqn^Jl^ 
as custqpijtry: he Avas too violent a i)artisan of tlfc ill- 
fated Queen Caroline. 

^ 18i2. ^Christopher Magnay^, Mayor. In 1844 hts 
^n^ William, also served as Mayor, and received a ba- 
ronetcy at the inauguration of the new Iloyal Exchajige 
by Queen Victoria. ‘ ^ 

1823. Robert WaithnlKn, ^fayor.' He w as born of 
parents in hunible hfe in 1764, and wj^m a boy Avas 
adopted by his uncle, ^ linendrhper at^Sath, and sent to’ 
a school, where the boys Were taught public; and extem- 
poraneous Speaking. \le was taken tnto his ipicle’s 
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business, and aJ'terwards caine to London, and opened 
a sligp at the south end of Fleet-maj’ket. In 1794 
he began to talvc an active part in City politics, and 
was next elcctt d into the Common Coifncil, whgre his 
speeches, resoluiions, petitions, and addresses wouM fill 
a large volume. He subsequently removed* to j|he^south- 
^east corner of Flec^t-street. Ile^sat in fi\^ •parliaments 
for the City, madc^ a pop^ulair S]ieriff‘ anef Lord Mayor, 
and after liis death in 1833, his friends and follow- 
citizens erected to his memory a granite obelisk upon 
thci site w^iereon he commenced business. A m5mori«,l 
tablet, ])laced in St* Bride’s Church, records tlfat ^^it was 
his hapj)iness*t() s:ec that great cause triumphant of which 
he had been the intrepid arflTOcute from youtti to age.” 
Curiously enougli, this tablet is placed in the vestibule 
of the church, directl;f opposite a tiiniilar memorial to 
Mj*. Blades of Ludgate Hill, who was a fine old Toiy, 
and a stancdi opponent to Waitliman througl;put his 
stormy *])oliti cal life: as in life, so in death the great 
leveller has laid them here. We have related his^ debut 
in politics. When Sheriff, in 1821, Yv^aithi^jan, in endea- 
vouring to quell a tuintilt at Knightsbri^ge, hacf a carbine 
ffi^'gjited at him by a life-guardsman; and ^t the funeral 
of (^leen Caroline a bullet passed through tlWr*vSheriff’\s 
cairia^e, in the proegssion through Hyde Park. Latterly 
the alderman grew^oo moderate for his Farringclpn Ward 
frumds, and he \fas defeated of being elected Chambef- 
lain ; he then withdrew to a ffarm near Keigate, and in 
this bucolic retirement^ pas^nl away. He was an in- 
trepid, upright man, but hacT been slenderly educated ; 
and many of |J)^esolutions on the*war with France, by 
whi^h he gained political notorielij?^, were written by his 
friend and n^sighbour, Sir Ricl^ird Phillips. In early 
life Waithman Slowed considerable genius* for acting; 
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and we once 'lieard him r/^hite tliat his succc‘-;s in the 
character of Macbeth led his friends to jiress u\)(^i him 
the stage as his profession ;*biit he chose anotht i’ sphere. 
He uncle 'lo John Keeve^ the clever comic actor, 

J^25. Alderman <jraiTatt, Mayor, laid the fir.^t- stone 
of Londcfi Bridge, June 15, acconi]>nnied bv the Duke, 
of York. ^ Tlie cerenviin was porfoniieJ with muclj 
eclat. In the evening the ^h^yor celebi ated the 

event at tlie Mansioiir House by a baiujiiet to upwards 
of 360 guests, in tlie Egyptian Hall, and nearly 200 of 
the Artillery Comiiany in the saloon. The wjiole edifice 
Avas brilliantly illuininated within ^ind without with 
gas; and the ^roniiinent was lighted witlf portjtble gas, 
— a lamp“being }>laced at each of the loophoK s of the 
column, and others on the edge of* the gallery ; and 
medals Avere struckMn commemoration of* the event. 

1826. Alderman Venables, flavor. The account of 
his •^^Yiew of the Thames," by the chaplai!i to the 
mayoralty, the Bev. Mr. Dillon, a Aolume of* s()me ]f»0 
pages, is now a high-priced bibliograjdiical curiosity. 
Ill the sale, of the Adolphus collection of books and 
pamphlets this l/ook brought the large sum of* <S/. ! A^'e, 

remember a < copy in Paternoster- row i*or 12s. 
thin poc^betavo Aolunie, nicknamed .fiord Wena/drs* 
Woya(jc to discover the Source of^: the Thames, 7^he 
boyk is ex jnecc of simplicity, not sl\' ([uiz/a’ng, Socm 
jffter publication it Avas “ liought up’** and sup])ressed. 
The account of the T^ord Mayor Johnson's ATcav of the 
Thames in 1846, in the .lilust?i(ted London Xewsj Xo. 
224, is the most cii*cumstantial record of such a Ausit, 

* t. ^ 

which will probably* neA'cr be repeat^^- It Avas a gay 
succession of feasting^ which ^st the City many hun- 
dreds of pounds, 

1830. Alderman Key, Mayor. IriVitation docliiied 
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by King William IV., and ihe show anS inauguration 
clinney omitted, irom apprehension of riot and outrage. 
— 1831. New I.ondon Bridge opened, and Lord Mayor 
Key created a Inironet, and reelected Mayor during the 
Eefbrifi-Bill agiiation. 

1837. Aldei’inan Kelly, Lord Mayor at* thdfac^ssion 
j)f lier Majesty, was born at Ckevening, •iif Kent, and 
livc'd, wlien a yor^tli, wi^i Alexander llrigg, the pub- 
lisber in Paten ioster-row, for lOA a-ycar wages. • He 
slept under t]j( sliop- counter for tlic security of the 
premises. ^Ile was reported to his master to be 
sloAv” for the situation. Mi’. Hogg, however, tlionght 
him ^^a bidable boy,” and he remained. This incident 
shows Uj[jon what apparently clrcimifiicfiices smie- 

t 'mies a man\s j'ntnre prospects depend, Mr. Kelly suc- 
ceeded Mr. Hogg in t4ie business, became alderman of 
the ward of Farringdon Within, and served as sherift* 
and Mayor, tlie cost of which exceeded the fees and 
allowances by the sum of 10,()()0Z. He lived upon the 
same spot sixty years ; and died in his 84t]i year. He 
was a man of active benevolence, and reirynded one of 
the pious Loi’d Mayor Sir Thomas Atniey. He com- 
]»4m^^d^^ome prayers for his OAvn use, whifh were sub- 
sequently priiftc^^l for private disti*ibution. 

• 1828. Sir .John tfowan, Mayor, created a baronet by 
Queen Victoria on* her visit to Guildhall, Noy.J9. 

1831). Sir OliRpman Marshall, Mayor. He receivcfl 
knighthood Avhen sheriff in lf>31^ and at a ])ublic dinner 
of the friends and^suppca’ters^^’ the Metropolitan Chanty 
Schools, he addressed the company as follows : ^fy Lord 
Mayor and g<Jttonen, I want word^ to exj)ress the emo- 
tions of my heart. You see befonu you an humble indi- 
vidual who h?is been educated a parochial school. I 
came»to LondoiT in 1803 without a shilling, without a 
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friend. I liav^ not had th <4 advantao;e of a classical cdu-® 
cation; but ting I will say, my Lord Mayor jiiid gentle- 
men, that you witness in me what may be done by tlie 
earn<jst appUAtittu of honest imliistry ; and I trust that 
my example may ii»luce others to asjare, b v the same 
meai^ t| tliV distinguishe<l situ^^ion wliieh I liave now 
tlie honoui^tS fill.*' * 

•1839. AlSermaii AVils#n,^Iavor,^signalis( <1 his year 
ofofHce by giving in J^lie Egy])tian Hall a han<|uet to 117 
connections of the AVi Ison family being aboM» the age 
(if niiib A¥?ars. At this family festival the usual civic 
state amt ceremonial were maintaiwed, tlie '^word aiid 
mace borne, &c. •Ihit after the loving-^*iip had been 
passed remnd, tlie attflTffayts were dismissed, in onler 
that the five family intercourse might not restricted 
during the remainder of the evaiiing. A large number 
of the AVilsoii family, including tlie Alderman himself, 
have gj;own rich in the silk-trade. 

1842. Sir John Pirie, ]Mayor. Poyal Exchange com- 
men^d. Paronetev received on the christening of the 
Prince of AV^iles. At his inauguration dinner at Ciuild- 
hall Sirtlolin jjnd : ‘‘ I little thought foiiy yeai\s ago, 
when I cai^jfi to the City of London a jiooi* lad .ir m 
the baujM^of the Tweed, that I should fver arrive at so 
great a distinction.” In his ma} or|^lty Show, Pirie, b^ing 
a shipo\jmjir, added to the procession •a model of a large 
East Indiarnan, fully rigged and manned, and drawn in 
a car by six horses. 

1849. Alderman "tTaigiconjli, Mayor, one of the 
prime contributors to the success of the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851. His lordship gave^ai the Mansion 
House a grand bat^quet to .^^rince Albert, aiu^ the 
Mayors of most of thg Iboroughs of the 4Jnited King- 
dom, % honour of the projected ^l^hibition ;• when 
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Prince Albert declared his yiews in terlhs ^^the most 
trutliful, the mo<t able, the most feeling, the most re- 
ligious, and the most eloquent.” 

1850. Sir John Musgrove, Mayor, .clifefly upon the 
suggestion ofMi\ George GTxlwin, i'.S.A., had thelSiow 
of this year re-dcsigne(^as follows : Two pages ;|fi^m’e of 
Peace, bearing her olive-branch, id mounfifedon a white 
palfrc}^, lollowed by Europe, Africa, find Amcrka; 
male and fenial(‘ equestrians, in cl^racteristic costume ; 
two pages; horse of Europe, bearing a sliield of the na- 
tional arms; tw<^) Arabs leading the camel of Asi^, sujv 
])brting a device; two pages; two negroes lejftling ele- 
phant of Afriwi, supporting device of palm-trees, birds, 
and fruits ; two ])ages ; IndiapJftt^ling two deei’ of Ame- 
rica, bearing symbols ; two jiages conducting a horse 
bearing attributes oi l^idustry, the Jl)eehive, and agri- 
cultural implements; two ])ages conducting the horse 
bearing attributes of Art, Sculpture, and emblems of 
the Fiiu? Arts ; two pages conducting the horse bear- 
ing attributes of Commerce, a shij) in full sail c^Cer a 
globe, anchor, &c. ; two jiagcs coiVluctiu^ the horse 
bearing attributes of IVftniiifactures, Mac‘Jiiner}',*&c. ; an 
ajiy^gorical car, drawn by six cream-colourc^ horses, the 
car representing a state-barge rowed by ta<< .tritons, 
anc^do]^)hins at the stem, in the centre bearing a large 
globe, with Britannia and Happiness personated 
fitmales allegorically robed — the former at the fdbt^ 
and the latter seated on a Mirone on the summit of 
the globe, bearing symbols of^Pedee. 

1855, G. Alderman Saloinftis, the first Lord MaySr 
of the Jewish jjersuasioii. This ihayoralty was distin- * 
guished by the ^beral find enlighlened views of the 
chief magistrate, especially in 1[in address temperately 
reprehending th» evil-ifaindcd attemi^s to exaggerate 
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the nuisance df the Guy Fawkes Day ahsurditii .s* and, « 
through the exertions of the City Solicitor, the libellous 
inscription upon the Monument on Fish-street-hill, at- 
tributing the Firp of London to the Itoman C itholics, 
was ^y order of the /Joinmofi Council erased. iThis is 
an av oi^justice worthy of the a^e in which the •lewish 
citizei^ wa^ first admitted to the full enjoyment of his 
muqicjpal rights. ^ ' 

lj862, 3. Aldermmi Rose, ^layorf the most brilliant 
event in whose mayoralty was the recej)tion of the Prin- 
cess Aiexijudra of Denmark and the Prince of ales by 
the City Corporation in state, ManJiJ, 1803.* Tlic maiv 
riage of their Koya)^ Highnesses took placi* at AA’ indsor, 
March l(k; and subsc-fproiitly they were present at a 
grand entertainment in Guildhall. The civic iestivitics 
and presents (including a diaijiond necklace, 10, 000 
guineas) cost the Corporation some 0)0,000/., yet no 
distinction was conferred upon the cliief magistrate, 
lie is Alderman of Queenhithe, where in tke same 
row lluve resided three Mayors of our time — Venables, 
Hooper, and Rose. ^ 

1863, *4. Xldp’inan William Lawi’ence, Mayf)r : yield- 
ing the unprecedented instance of a father and two 
having §iigd the office of alderman, andjiaving*?ia*ved 
the office of Sheriff of London and Middlesex. Thu father 
v^s AXlerman of Bread-street Ward,* who ser\'ed sheriff 
i^ TL849 ; lie died in 1855, hbfore he Jiad succeeded to 
the mayoralty. His son, Wilh'am Ijawrence, succeeded 
to the vacant gown, and served sheriff in 1857 ; and his 
brt)ther, James Clarke Lawrence, vfixa elected by the 
Ward of Walb^ook Adderman in 1860, and has served 
with marked efficiency the office of shemfj^ 1862. 

1865. Alderman B. S. Phillips, Mayor >,thc first *Jcw 
admitted into the Municipality of Londoe, and the second 
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♦Lord Mayor of tliat faith. He is a man ^f great com- 
mon sense, tact, and judgment, which he displayed in 
his official duties ; he disch^rgedf the honours of the 
office most felicitously; his hospitalities# were distin- 
guished* hy splendour and good tajte, and he had the 
honour to entertain at the Mansion House the Pjince 
of Wales and the King and Queen of tl^^rfcl^ans; 
^ aiid at the close of his mayoralty he received knigjit- 
liood. 

Lord Mayor's Day, wnth its glittering show and 
gorgeous feasts, in the Great Hall, the Oompanies’ 
halls, and In tfnci^i dining-rooms, is still celebrated. 
The glorious is not neglected in the City. Time 

was when citizens would not^^ysigiii fires” uptil Lord 
Mayor’s Day, however cold the season might be, and 
])ercliance the custom s^ill lingers in a few old houses. 
Who that has read and does not remember Theodore 
Hook’s humorous sketch of the mayoralty — ‘^the S])len- 
did aniinul” — of some thirty years since? How TScrops 
could not sleep all night for his greatness; the jrvind 
down the chimney sounded like the sltouts o^the people; 
the cocks crowd ng in tlift^ mew s at the ba«k /?f the house 
h (^tc>< ,)k for trumpets sounding his ap})foacfi; and the ordi- 
nary iflfll dental jioises in the family he fanciec^, the j)op- 
guns at Stangate announcing his disennbarkation atWest- 
mkister. Tlie mayt>ralty pageant is shorn of its a«^uati^ 
state: w^e miss thc^^^ goldeif glister” of the state Ibargi^, 
and the rustling of the silken ^aiuiers on the ri\ er; the 
Stationers, in their gilt barge, no longer call at Lam- 
beth Palace for tHeir hot spi€ed ale, and buns, and 
cakes, and wane ; nor has the Compiiny provide new 
wooden sack-cuf)s,^hough4he Archbishop of Canterbury 
may receive Irjf? annual ])resciit*oj^ almanacs from Sta- 
tioners’^ Hall. B^it the Lord Mayor’s inauguration-day 
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is still long eilougli for mortal to endure : the hrtiakfast, 
at Guildhall, going to church at 8t. Lawreiure’s, and 
then the state procession, yr show, often extended in its 
route so as to%pass through the new Lord Mayor’s ward, 
inovn^ on througli fhe Citv, Fleet-street, the ^Strand, 
Cha^jng-cross, and Whitehall, still ‘‘holding due course 
to ^A^stnijimter,"’ notwithstanditig Lord Sidniouth, as 
High Stewri, once protested against a similar passaj^j 
through his civic domain by fhe greater civic j)ageant. 

The Show, with its stray features of median al stiite 
^nd modcTU anachronism, is still a holiday sight : and the 
new life of its Volunteers and Firo^ Brigade? is (mjoyed 
more than ‘‘dull fools siipjiose.” We jvincnil)er the 
majority yf the Showt^^if^ie jirescnt century, and many 
attempts to vary the pageant: how an innneii'^e ship, 
fully rigged and inanned, was emee the novel mudeus; 
how copies of Gog and ^Magog, in Cniildhall, eac h four- 
teen feet high, — the giants' faces lev(‘l with first-floor 
windows, — were carried in the Show ; and how'.an extra 
sum «)f money was expended in getting up a sort of 
national pageant in Sir John Musgrove's mayoralty, 
which Avfis pictitrescjue, but scarcely of a civic character. 
The last ancient feature was the })oor men of the Com- 
pany to^iich the Lord Mayor belonged, wearitfj^ ffieli* 
long gowns and close caps of the Coinjftiny’s ctdyur, and 
i^jariifg painted shields, there befng as many mefi jus 
y5^rs in tfie Lord Mayor’s age. This was well enough, 
but “dull fools” laughed ^t the poor old fed lows as so 
many “ Guys” of four relays pre\'iously. Those historical 
jJfersonages, the “ men in i^fmouf,” hate been spared ; but 
the state coaclf, than a century oUl, with its gaily- 

ribboned horses, still bears tike new ask magistrate to 
Westminster for presenrf:ation to the Jud^^es in thfi Ex- 
chequer Court, who lire then- invitee^ to the banquet. 
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•This brings to mind Cobbettis homely illustration of the 
Show, ^ and the good it docs : pur Lord Mayor and 
his golden coach, and his •gold-covered footmen and 
coiicliman, and his golden chain, and •hi? chaplaijj, and 
his great sword of state, please th(^ people, and particu- 
larly the women and gjrls; and when they arj? jdCased, 
tjic ipen and boys are pleased ; ^nd manf it young fel- 
low has been more indujyirifiiis and attentive froim his 
hojie of one day riding in that golden coach.” 

And so it has proved; for some of the Mayors of the 
present ceiy:ury came to London to seek their* fortune-^ 
some as ^^poor hoys:” the obelisk at the south end of 
Farringdon-stfei^t ‘ attests a rise of the former kind. 
But to rejoin the procession«^F8i’merly the Ifbrses were 
occasionally taken from the carriage, and the popular 
inmate drawn up ^^thediill” by his imlmirers: we all re- 
member the story of AVilkes’s coach- horses. The prac- 
tice was liable to abuse, as in the instance of lu sheriff, 
a publislier, being thus “drawn up” by a set of men 
from a neighbouring printing-officCj^who, provide?! with 
ropes, awaited the arrival of Mr. SherilS^ No good 
came from such purchasable enthusiasm. Onward 
Jlie ShoAv, and great is the rabble-rout behind the 
statc-**oach, whigh rolls down King-street to*^'the porch 
of tjie Cluildhall. , 

* The lists of tlfe old pageants are occasignali}^ tire- 
some to read, bufr tlie following account from a main:^ 
script of 1575 is unusually picturesque: “The day of 
St. Simon and Sj:. Jufcle, tjm ^layor enters into his 
state and office. The next oiiy he goes by water to 
Westminster ij.jQost triumphaiit-hlvc manner, his barge 
being garnished with the arms of the City; and near 
it a sliip-boafr of tlie Queen’s TSfajesty, being trimmed 
up and rigged IHce a ship-of-war, with divers pieces of 

F 
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ordnance, standards, pennoi^s, and targets of t he ])roper ^ 
arms of the said IMavor, of his C()ni])any, and of the 
Merchants Adventurers, or of the Stajdc, or of the 
Company of tlte New Trades; next l)elbre Inin goeth 
the Ixirgc of the livery of his own eonij)an\, flecked 
with \ieij’ o\vn pro[)er arms ; then the i)aehelors’ 
barge; andfsd all the (;pmpanies in London, in order^ 
every one having their twii^ ]m)})er l)arge, witli the 
arms -of their compajiy. And so j>assing ;;long tiie 
Thames, he laiuleth at Westniinster, where lie taketh 
hk oath in the Exchequer, before the judge there; 
wliich doi^e, he returneth by water as afon ^aid, and 
landeth at Paurs-wharf, where he and the rest of the 
aldermen take their l!nrses. and in great penip pass 
through Cheaj>side. And first of all come t wo gri*at 
standards, one liavkig Ihe arms of the Cily, and the 
other the arms of tin* Mayors com])any ; next them two 
drums a^id a flute, then an ensign of the City, and then 
about Ixx or Ixxx j)oore men marching two and* two, in 
blue gWns, Avith ri*d >leeves and ca])s, i‘ very one htsaring 
a pike and a^farget, Avhereon is ])ainted the arms of all 
them that have Been MaA ors of the same companv that 
this ncAV Mayor is of. Then tAvo banners, oia^^fA^'V 
King’s ari:::s, the other of the Mayor s ojvti ])i-oper firms. 
Then a set of hautboys playing, ai^'? aftt'r them ?*ert^iin 
wyfflers,* in A^eh^et coats and chains (Tf gold, Avitli Avhife 
staAXS in their hands; then the Pagf*ant of Triuinjdi 
richly decked, Avhereuj)on,*by certain hgures and Avrit- 

* Mr. Douce says, in Lis Jllvatraiiflnn of Shahu^poare,' 

is a tenn undouLtcdly boh-owed from whiille, another name for a 
fife or small flute; for whifllers Avere wigiiially* ftidae who preceded 
armies or processions as hfej^s or pipers. In process of tinlb tlio 
term “whifiler,” which had been always used iid'thc sense of a 
“ fifer,” came to signify any person who went belore in a profession. 
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•ing'^j some rnatl t touching justice and the office of a 
inagistrnte is r< [iresentod. Then sixteen trumpeters, 
ci<^ht an<l eidit. ]iavin<x bamiers^of the Mayor’s coin- 
]>:iny. Tlien c.cr ain wyfflers, in velvet /'oats and chains, 
witli white stav( s as before. T1 k\ii the baclielorS, two 
and two, In long gowns, Avith crimson hoods oi^heir 
slimdders of sa^in; wfrich bachelors are rl^oSeiF every 
year of the same company tjiat tlie Ma^^oi* is of ^biit 
not of the li\dnr), and serve as gentlemen on that and 
other festiA-al (’ lys, to Avait on the Mayor, being in 
nninber according to the (jnantity of the coinj^xny— 
sonu‘tim(^s sixty or, one hundred. After the«n tAveh^c 
triinii)et(‘rs iiK^'e, Ajith banners of the Mayors eompan-y ; 
then the drum and flute of l4fC'-ih‘t.y, and an junsign of 
the IMayor’s company; and after, the Avaits of the*Citv 
in l)lue gowns, re<l shaj^es and caps^ evcny one having 
a silver collar about his neck. Then they of the lm*ry 
in their long gowns, every oin* AA'ith his hood on his lefl^ 
shonhhii’? half black and half red, the number of them 
according to the greatness of the com})any Avhereof they 
are. Aftm* them follow slu‘rifl*s’ officers, %nd then the 
]Ma.voi‘’s officers, Avith f)ther officers of #he*CitJ', as the 
(,\)mmon Serjeant and the ChambMain ; next before 
the Mayor goeth the SAA'ord-b(*arer, having on his lioad 
1hej*a])»of Jiononr, aij^ the sword of the City in his right 
liimd in a rich scabbard set Avith pearl, and on Lis le^f** 
hand goeth the* coynnon criT*r of the City, AvitTi his grdkj 
mace on his shoulder all gilt, ffhe Mayor hath on a- long 
gown of scarlet, and on his left shoulder a hood of blacdc 
velvet, and a richVollar of geffd of SS about his neclf; 
and Avith him ^ddeth the old Mayf>v alsd, in his scarlet 
gOAvn, hood ol A^elvet, aifd a cham of gold about his 
neck. Theii.Vill the aldermenj two and two (among 
Avhom js the Kectrder), all in scarlet goAvns; those that 
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have been Majyws have clyiins of gold, the others have 
black velvet tippets. The two sheriffs come last of all, 
in their scyrlot gowns aixl chains of goUL In ihis 
order they j)afe vloiig through the (Tity to !he (Jnild- 
hall, where they dine that day, to the nnniheroof one 
thoiisknd ])ei»sons, all at the change of the Mayor and 
the t\^T/ s^Kirkffs. This^feast costeili 100/., thereof tlaj 
Mayor pandh 200/., aiuk eacli of the slie riffs lOO/. 
Imin^Hliately after diij^ner they go to St. Pan^'^ Clinreh ; 
ever}’ one of the aforesaid poor nuni bearing staff, 
tprches, apd targets, which torches are lighte«l when it 
is late before they come from evening ])ra \ er.'* 


THE LORD :MAYtm AT THE ACCESSION OF (g^EKX VICTOKTA. 

AVe have alrejyly recorded ^>t hat Ahlernian Kelly 
was Alayor at the accession of her Ma jesty in the yeai* 
1837. The demise of the Crown has always been an 
occasion on which the services ()f the Lord Alayor have 
been €,alled into recpiisition. Indeed, his authority not 
ceasing on si;ch a contingency, like that (>1‘ other com- 
mission officers, iie is said, in such cases, to he the prin- 
cipal officer j[n the kingdom. A formal and timelv 
tice of tliQ event is, tliereforc, forwarded do him by the 
Home Secretary, accompanied by a .ixupiest tliatdie jvill 
give directions for tlie tolling of tlu* great bell of St. 
Raul’s Cathedral. He also receives summons to at- 
tend the first Privy Coidicil, when the i’iglitful suc- 
cessor to the throne is' acknowledged by the signature 
of those present, and arrangements are made for the 
sovereign’s proclamation. These are duties which, under 
the most pacific aspect of public affairs, invariably de- 
volve upon the chief ^magistrate on the'dcatli of tlie 
reigning scfvereigii ; hut occasions liavc^ arisen in former 
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times when, in conjunction ^ntli liis fellow-citizens, lie 
1ms been calk'd upon to assume even higher powers. 
Stow says : A\'^hen flames*!, was invited io come and 
take the crown of England, Iloberti Efee, then^ Lord 
Mayoi^ subscribed in the first placfe, before all the^great 
officers of tlie Crown^ and all the nobility’’^ 

^toLO, A^ol. ii. p. 155). oo, on ^Jie abdicaticm of «James 
II., a meeting >mis called ^of nil the menibefs of tin? dif- 
ferent parliaiiK'iits of Charles II., 4 ind the Lord Mayor, 
aldermen, and lifty of the Common Council, which wus 
regarded as the most 2 )ro])er reprt^sentation of.thcf jieopie 
in that exigency (I^idling’s Trwilse, }). 19). • 

Before wtf desi-ribe tlie First C(>uncil it will be inte- 
resting to detail these aiitgc&d^Itts, as recorded in the 
J)i<mef< of a Lttchj of Quality : ^^At Kensington Palace 
the Princess Adctoria tf^-eceived thc^# intelligeiice of the 
death of AVilllam IV., June 18o7. On the 20 th, at 
2 the scene closed, and in a vciy short time tlie 
Archbisffiop ol’ Canterbury and Lord Conyiigham, the 
Chamberlain, set out to announce the event tfS their 
young sovereign. They reached KensinfjJton Palace at 
about five ; they knoefved, they rang, t&ey thumped for 
inconsiderable time before they could rousts the 2 )orterat 
tlie gates; th 0 )j were again ke])t waitiiig in the court- 
ya^l, fhen turned d^jto one of the lower rooms, where ^ 
they seemed forg(5tten by eveiybod}^ They isang the 
bell, desired that <hc attendant of the Princess Victoria 
might be sent to inform ILIifll. that they rec^uested an 
audience on busijiess of iiijjiortaiice. After anotlmr 
delay, and another ringing to iiu^uire^the cause, the 
attendant wms^summone^ who stattid that the Princess 
was jn such a sweet sleep she coi^ld not venture to dis- 
turb her. Tftien they said, ^A^^c^are come to the Queen 
on business of state, anil even her sleep must give way 
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to that.’ It did: and toiprove that .s/ie lid not kec2>^ 
them waiting, in a fe^y minutes she came iiito tlie room 
in a loose •white niglitgoWii and shawl, lier niglitcap 
thro\yn off, aiSd dier hair falling ujjon he] sliouhlers — 
her |eet in slip 2 >ers, fears in her eyes, but ] erfe(?tl}' col- 
lectehvai\d dfgnitied.” ^ 

Lord MaVor Kelly, having re^•ei^ed a in !e Iroiii onp 
of tSie clerks of the Privv Council, giving iiis lonlshij) 
notice, by desire of tike Lords of the Privy Coincil, that 
J’our lordship and the Court of Aldenneii nicy give your 
irttendaiicv there il* you think ])ro})er," the Lord ilayor 
proceeded with as little delay as jvossible, c.nd acconi- 
paiiied by such ahlermeii as Avere presein, i:. the direc- 
tion of St. James's PifTaeu. On their way lliither tliey 
were met by a messenger fr(»m the Home 01];<‘e, inform- 
ing tliem that the Council w^ndtl be lie!<l at Kensington 
(Avhere tlie (iiieen and her mother were then residing), 
and lU)^ at St. James's, as originally announced. On 
their arrival at the j)alace at Kensington, Uu* Lord 
M.ayo't* was introduced to her ilaje''ly the Qn<.*en, by 
the Duke ot>y^ussex, and took his seat as a Pi ivy Coiui- 
cillor; shortly t after which, with the inembiM’s of the 
royal fainiiji, the Archbislioj>s, and other PiL^^Comu- 
cillors jnvfeeiit, as Avell as the memhers pl^the Clty*de]ni- 
•tatioii, lie attached his signature y^Jthe ]>r<)clamation of 
her Majesty’s accession'’ (Life of Ablrnudu Kelbu by 
file Lev. li. C. Fell, 18oG). ‘ • 

In the Liar lea of a Ladjj of Qualify the First Coun- 
Is thus descrihcd : The fir^t act of the reign was of 
course the summoning of the Couiieil, and most of the 
summonses were no't received till after ^he early hour 
fixed for its meeting> The (2ueen Avaf}, ujioii the (open- 
ing of the doors, founcV sitting at the heaa of the table. 
She received first the homage of the Duke of Cumber- 
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land/wlio, I suppose, was not King of Hi^over when he 
knelt to her*; l!ie Duke of Sussex rose to perform the 
same* ceremony , but the Qjieen,^ with admirable grace, 
stood up, and, preventing him froip Ifiieeling, kissed 
him the forehead. The crowd was so grdht, the 
arrangements ^vere so ill-made, that my. broth^fe told 
^me the scene of swearing allegiance ti tWeiif young 
sovereign was more like thfy: of the bichlijig at an^ auc- 
tion than anything olse.”^ [Sir David Wilkie has paijited 
tlie scene — but with a difference.^ 

The procL'.mation took place*, on tlie da^^ Jiftcr the 
accession, VI K‘.i it.was tlie duty of the Chief ^Magistrate 
to ojieii the gate^ of Temjile Bar, to admit the proces- 
sion, as had been notified Ae 'jay ]')reviousJ}" from the 
Herald’s Office. This was, we believe, the last time the 
Temple Bar ccjreinon;^ was performed in its entirety, it 
having since l)een varied, and divested of most of its 
formality. Tlje details at the accession are thus mi- 
nutely •related by the Bev. Mr. Fell : 

When the Lord Mayor’s carriage arrived near 
Teiii])le Bar, the gates of which, iif accor<^ance with an- 
cient practice and ]ft*ivile.g(*, closed fj slTort^time pre- 
viously, a ])ursuivant of arms advaTicecl frjjm the West- 
minster side l)(;tweeii two tniinpetci’s, ])reced(?d by two 
of thfi Lif(*-gimrdjj^to the gates, and after three loud 
blasts of the trumjiets, a knock was heard. The Cny 
Marshal called o4it from ^Tithiii tlie gates, ^Who cdhjes 
tliere?’ To which was rejilied, ‘The officers of anns, 
who demand entrance into tilt*, City to proclaim her 
Eoyal Majesty, Alexalidrina^Tctoria, (iueen.’ Imfhe- 
diately iipon^iearing this summtiiis, the City Marshals 
rode up, with their hatsVffl lo the can'iage of the Lord 
Mayor, whj^h stood opposite to Chancery-lane, and 
inforjned him rfhat thfe herald* was at the gates, and 
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desired adnii^ion to proclaim the Queen. Ili^ lord- 
ship having ordered that ?he gates should he opened, 
the heralds and the i'est pf the ])rocession, who had 
been reading thc^ jn'oclamation in Westininsier, ])assed 
through; and a puiv^uivant^and the York lie^^ild-at- 
arms Approached the Lord Mayor, and ])resenied to liis 
lordshr^' fJie lOrdcr in Council, /^n‘(jniring hini to j>ro- 
claini her Maj^^sty. Tlib Lord ]Mayor, addrc>>ing him- 
self to the herald, said: ‘I ain^ aware of the contents of 
this paj)er, having been aj)prised of the ceremony aj)- 
pointeclto take place yesterday; and 1 have attended to 
perform njA' duty in accordance with^tlie ancient usages 
and customs of the City of Ijondon.’ JIis,lordshi]> then 
read the ()r(ler in CoiHj/*ilf retpiiring the herald to ])r()- 
claim her ISIajesty the Queen, Alexandrina A'ictoria, 
wdthiii tlic jurisdiction of the Citv, and returned it to 
the herald-at-arnis, who proceeded to read the j)rocIaina- 
tmn, immediately after the trumj)et was sounded. As 
soon as the proclamation was read, there was a 'flourish 
of trui^jpets again ; and the herald liaving cried aloud, 
‘God save thc^Ciueei^ !’ tlie peojde waved their liais, and 
several pe^’soA's ci'icd out, ‘ J-iong Kve (^ueeii \'ietoria!’ 

“ As soon as this was done, the J^a’d ilayor, ajuj 
the whole of*' the City authorities, fell vito tht^. pro- 
cession, immediately after the officer j-at^arms ; aifd pro- 
Vetded ^dow 11 Fleet-street, uj) Lud^at e-hill, through St. 
Paftfs Cfnifchyard and Cheapside, nnljl they arrived at 
the end of Wood-street, wkere they halted, for the ])ur- 
pose of proclamation being a fourth time made, with 
thCFsame formalities as li&fdVc. ‘The procession, at this 
point, was joined by jjoveral of the City Com])anies, and 
then moved on to the Uoyal Exchange, wmere the ji^iro- 
clamation was read for the last time. 

“ It was expected that Alderman Kally would^have 
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been lionourcd with a baronetcy at tlie close of his 
miiyoralty, during which he had presented an address of 
congratulation fo the yoiithfiil sovereign, oy the attain- 
ment of her majority, as heiress-pr^siHiiptive to tlie 
thronci; he liad attended ht;r first Oouncil, and had offi- 
cially assisted at her proclamation; and ‘her ]\tijesty 
became tlie gne-^t of tiro Corporation, an(.l!idiifed*’at the 
Griiildhall. As Lord Mayor, jie hadwaitcffl hi persoji on 
her Majesty, at Buckingliam J^alaje, on the 31 st of.July 
previous, to coin ey to her the invitation of the Corpora- 
tion, and to ascertain her pleasure respecting tl^e a^ipoiiij:- 
ment of* a May for, the entertainment. Witlf the view 
of occasioning as» little inconvenience as possible, and 
of making the entertainmxfrtt Jerve a double object, 
the Queen considerately fixed upon the ensuing Ijord 
Mayor’s Day for her \^sit. This cgnsideration for the 
convenience of the City was, however, rendered prac- 
tically futile by wliat followed ; for the incoming Loill 
Mayor and Sh(*riffs, who individually bore no part of 
the cxpmise of the bamjuet giA cn to the Queew, gave 
their own entertainment in the Guildhall ^ ^veek after- 
wards. The invitation*to her IMajesty hitviiig been given 
and accepted during Kelly's year of ofl[^.*e, with the 
additional fact, that ujioii him had devolvt'd the duties 
of die ffhief magistijacy on the occasion of the accession 
and proclam at ion, nuu unnal urally led to a bejief that 
the baronetcy coi\ferred on his successor in office would 
have been conferred on him? While it was admitted 
on all hands that ^he had a prioi^ claim to this mark of 
consideration, and an intimation, originating, it is said, 
in a high qua:|g;er, was given to hifhp, tlial: had his claim 
been sooner brought under notice^ remedy would have 
been found for tlie aj^parent d^jprsiglit, in the appoint- 
ment pf an earlier day 'for the entertainment, — it was 
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LOKD MAYpR'S j^TATE-COACH. 

obvious that, under tlic ciiv^uinstnnces, tlic l.onour could ^ 
only properly be conferred upi>u the Lord layer ^of the 
day, and it, was accordiiiijjiy so dis])oscd of. Any pre- 
tentions AkW’nMin Kelly himself I ave had to 

^ */ k' 

such a mark of roy:!l favour he was ])re]): ’•e(l,«hy the 
very constitution of his mind, cheerl ully to hre^o; and 
his most enthusiastic friends ne*ed lianlly re ret that a^i 
lioiKuir, wlii(*ji, confeiTi'd inulei* such cii *umstances, , 
must have been n'^t^ardcd rather as tlic accident of 
office than a reward ibr public services, :;ml which, 
■tliereft)re„ could ha\'e sited no adilitioual hisliv ujxni his 
fair nam^, sliould have ]>asse<l into ether ban Is.’'"^ 

Curiously enoieJi, at the tirsl x’oui-t ^f the new 
mayoralty votes of thfink?rwei\* jirescnted ]>y the Alder- 
men and Common Council to the e\-Lord Mayor Kelly, 
in acknowledgmeivt of Services '.for wliicli hi' successor 
was rewarded with a baronetcy: an inconsistejicy which 
Should have been prevented by the minister explaining' 
to the youthfnl sovereign the p<isition of thb Corpo- 
ratioiV in the matter. Nor was tlie conli‘ch'ut/>^ Iieeded; 
for, fourteei^ years later, the liaronetey v.a^ coui’erred 
upon Lbrtl Ma^w ^Iiise;rove, oh the 2d -\ui;us1 185,1 
(the great .Exliibitioii year), although Ins j) red ecessm*, 
Lord Mayor Fariieomh, took the initiative in lurgely 
contributing to the success tif tIiL^">xliibitioii. 


THE LORD mayor's STATE-COACII. 

Subsequently to 1711, when tlie Lord Maj'or last 
rode on horseba(*k An tlie Show, tlie j^,ate-coaeh was 
used, drawn by four horses; till, in 1741, the number 
was increased to six. Tliis coach is represented in one 

* Life of Alderman Kelly. By the Rev. li. C. Fell. 185G. 
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of Hogjirtli’s ])rints, date 1747 ; but it is eclipsed in size 
and fj[)leiidour !)y tlie eoacli now^used, 

Tlio Lord j\ ' ayor’s statc-ftoacli is kcj)t at ilie Green- 
yard,” Wliitecioss-street, o])])osite the debtors’ IMson. 
TJiis ii^iperb ca riage was t)uilt in 1757, by subscrij)tion 
ainoiig tlie ahk rineii, but soon became tile ])ro]|ffcrty of 
•the Cor|)orati(f:i, wlio^iave sjuccj ])aid flic expense of 
keejiing tlie coach in re^^irji Even so l^arly as tmuity 
ycMi’s after its c:oiistructioii the j‘ 4 ‘paii*s in one yea^’ cost 
3o5/., and the average of seven years’ repairs in the 
present eejiturv was .115Z. The design of tlie troacli^is 
more nia 0*11 ifiernt •than i^racefnl : the carrialjje consists 
of a jiair of grotc^cpie marine tigiyes, who siij)j)ort the 
seat of the drl\ (ir, with a krfgc "eseallojwsheM as a fjot- 
board; at the hind ])art are two cliildren bearing the 
City arms, beneath wWich is aMargir ])eliean ; the ])erch 
is double, and terminates in dol])hins’ heads ; and tlie- 
foiir wheels are richly carved and gilt, and ^esembV 
those ol* ancient triumphal chariots. The body is not 
hung upon springs, hut upon four thick red'^eathei* 
straps, fastened with gilt brass buckles ^ s|jirited de- 
sign, each bearing the City arms. ^ThS roof was origin- 
ally ornamented with eight gilt vases; in liie centre was 
a IciTf^' crown, Jieariiig the City arms, and from which 
siiMilI gilt flowers tfi^led over the remainder of the roof ^ 
phinted red : a group of four boys su])})orting Ujiskcts ol* 
fruit and flowers%>riginally occiijiied the centre, but they 
Aven* removed about forty yetirs since. 

The uj)])er injtorvals of ^1^ tiody, save at the bajik, 
are filled with plate-glass, and the several lower panels 
are painted at follow : ^ • 

J^wnt Panel. — Faith supporting a dccrcipit figure 
beside a flaming altar; Hope# jiointing to St. Paul’s 
Cathtidral in tli6 distance. 
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Bach — Charity: a wreaked sailor; ship in the offing; 
two females casting mjDiiey and fruits into liis Itip^ 

Upper B<icL — The City, attended l)y Neptune; 
Commerce infli’odiicing the Arab, with In^ horse, and 
other traders, with tlfe camef, elt‘j)liant, &(*. 

lii^ht Doe^r . — Fame, with liy' AMvath, presenting a 
Lord ^^layor^to the Ci^v, ^vho fiys the sw( ril and seep# 
tre,4he mat‘e,*&c. at her In tlie ver\ small j»anel 

beneath are fruit amUflcnvers. 

Stile Ban cl ti. — IWaiity, with her niirn»r; renuile witli 
bridleirho^’se, &q. 

Left Boor . — Tlie City seated, and* IJritannia jjointing 
with her s])ear to a jhield, inscribed ^’itli*“ Henri Fitz- 
Ahvin, IhSO" (the fifst ^Jayt>r). In tlu‘ very small 
]>anels beneatli are tlie scales ot',histict‘ and ^wnr<l of 
Mercy, groujied. 

Side PiunL . — Justice, with her scales and sword, 
PrudeiKj^', &c. 

In small shields, at the lower angles of each door, 
and o#the bach and front jianels, are embia/.oned the 
arms of tlic/J jord !Mayc»r ibr the tinn* li'*ing. The 
franieworlv is ricTlilv carved and Jilt ; ovca* racli <loor is 
an escallojHjiiell, and at the lower angles oftj^e bodj' 
are dwarf* figures, emblematic of the foiir^piarters f)f the 
^obe. The smaller enrichments^(pl)out the jianels^p as 
shells, ffuits and flowers, are admtrablv car\'ed add 
grouped; over the n])j>er back jiaiiel ts an excpiisite 
— a serj^ent and do^c. ’*The ])erch and wheels are 
pointed red, picked ou^ '^ith ^gold,,and massive gilt 
bosses cover the wheel-boxes ; the wheels were renewed 
ill 1828. The coach is lined ^vith crimen corded silk 
and lace; and in thetcentre is a seat for the mace- and 
sword-bearers. The kJinimer-cloth is crimson cloth; 
but the original one was of gold lace. 
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Th*is coacli was repaired^ new-lined, and re-gilt in 
1812, at an ex|)ense of 600Z., when also a Hew seat- 
cloth was furnished for 90i. and in 1821 Ijie re-lining 
cost 206/. In 1 812 Messrs. IloiilditcU al^recd to keep 
the coatfli in fail* wear and lear foi^teii years at 4?/. per 
annum. The total weight of the coach is 3 tyis 16 
^wt. ; it is drawn by sL^iorscs, for whom ^ superb state 
harness was made in 18^3, #and tliat ff)r 'each h«rse 
weighed 106 lb. 

It is not positively known by whom tliis coach was 
carved, nor by whom the panels were painted., Cfipriaiii 
is stated by some U) be the painter; but otJfbrs assert 
that after tho present royal state-coach was built in 
17(»2, the old royal state-coSMi Was purchased by the 
City of London, and the ])anels repainted by Dance; 
such is the stat(*ment qf Smith, in liis Nollekens and hu 
Times ; but in the report of the Munici])al Corporation 
Commissioners the City coach is stated to hiy e been 
built ill 1757. 


Civfc CLTRIOSITIES. I 

• 

• Per^ms in official positions rarely turn^their oppor- 
tiinitfes of colTc'eting to such good account as did tlie 
lat® City liemembrlh^er, Mr. TyreU, whose singHlarly 
curious library was disperged by auction in ,the spri«g 
of 1861. Tlie sale occupied^five days, and there Aveixi 
some 1500 lots. In so extensive a collection there 
were, of course, many work*’, jif trifling literary wortii, 
especially those illustrating the mpdern Jiistory of Lon- 
don ; neverthSess such '^orks are often serviceable in 
throwing ligl^t upon obscure aijd disputed })oints of me- 
tropolitan manners. The docuifientary wor]j:s on laws, 
customs, and chjTrters were veiy numerous and valuable. 
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from the official status cf the collector. The' pam- 
phlets that had sprung out of election contests and ward 
squabbles, tijbhes and ecclesiastical affairs, trials, peerage 
claims, and di^or^e cases, were very curious; and the 
pageants, sights, and^ shows ‘ of our ancient city were 
well r^presejited. Even the pamphlets written against 
building bridges, and other iinfC-ovcments of the grca^ 
town, were* a » goodly crop,— the Holborn- valley and 
Snow-hill improvemexits to wit. It is scarcely half a 
century since the latter locality was j)ulled about ; and 
w/3 find here the Representation of the Leaseholders 
and Contractors interested, and the >Scheme of the pro- 
posed Lottery,” ‘‘with plans and jdatc®, in -I’ed morocco.” 

Some lOity Compani^^ records arc very scarce. 
Here was the Haberdashers’ Londini Speculum^ ex- 
tremely rare ; and . Monday’s “ piirysomelia,” privately 
printed for the Fishmongers’ Oompiiny, illustrated from 
cbntemporary drawings by H. Sliaw, together with the 
array of the Mayors; and Leman’s Pageant in 101(5, a 
work Tiell known to the guests at Fishmongers’ Hall. 
Of the Grea"» Plague and Fire there were many ac- 
counts. Here, {’:oo, was an original copy of the first 
attempt at aiLondon Directoiy, which settles the actuql 
address of the father of Alexander Pope, jwitliout doubt 
the street in which tlie poet liimse]£tJyas born ; this copy 
(1077) having attacdied four leaves of an Addition of all 
the Goldsmiths that keep running Cashes” — a very early 
^‘List of Bankers.” Wilkes’s Sufferings,” &c. — The 
tracts, papers, and letters were very pumerous, includ- 
ing Tiui Pritish Lion roused^ portrait inserted, very rare, 
with the scarce parody, A new Form ^pf Prayer and 
Thanksgiving” for Wilkes’s deliverance ; besides Wilkes’s 
Speeches in the House pf Commons, Libe/: valde raris- 
simus.” Among the Prisons and Trials” were t^e Old 
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Wley t5essions’ Papers, 1679^1729, many very scarce; 
and a batch of the multitude of Elizabeth Canning 
pamphlets. Among the mayoralty books we.should not 
omit the Chaplain Dillon’s Visit to Oxftrcl in 1826,” 
^^rigidlji suppressed.” On6 most ’rare and singularly 
curious lot was, ^^Vade Mecum for Malt Worms ;^or, a 
Quide to Good FellowSk; bein^ a descrij)ticfti of the 
, manners and customs oj^tli#. most eminent publick 
houses in and about the Cities of Lpndon and Westmin- 
ster ; with a hint on the pro])s (or principal customers) 
of each house; in a method so plain that aijy thirsty 
person (of fhc meanest capacity) may easily •find the 
nearest way fr»m «ne house to anotlier.” This merry 
production is in verse. Tlfe copy belonged to the 
famous collector Narcissus Luttrell, who placed the 
time of his purchase as^September 1J20, and the ])rice 
as fivepence, paid by him for each part. There are 
upwards of one hundred leaves, each wdtli a woo^d^t of* 
the sign •of some well-known tippling establishment; 
underneath the qualities of the liquors are reharirsed, 
the names of the guzzlers given, and th3^ drinking 
capabilities recorded in Verse. 


SWAN-yf^jNKSTG OX THE THAMES. 

Although Gre.^iam -street and the raih\^ays, soma 
twenty years since, swallowed up Lad -lane and the 
old coaching inn,^ the Swan ^^dth Tw-o Necks, and 
cygnets no longer appear in* tlie civic bills of fare on 
Lord Mayor’s ^tay, the swan itself lias been spared to 
grace qur noble mctro])Aitan ri^er, royal - towxTed 
Thame aiiR the custom of* ^wau’-iipping (vulgarly 
called gi(?an-7<oppi»?^), or taking up the young swans to 
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mark them, is still observed, and is conimemoratocl with 
high civic festivities. ^ 

Two of j;he London Companies — the Dyers’ :md tlic 
Vintners’ Conf[)a*iies — arc, with the (?rown, the prin- 
cipal owners of swans* in the Thames. These tv •» Com- 
panies^have long enjoyed the privilege of keeping swans 
on the ri^erTrom the ipetropol^ to a eoiisidcrai)le dis# 
tante abov^ Windsor. 

Wg sliall first spi^ik of the royal swans, and tlie state 
with wliieli they were attemled. The king liad formerly 
a*swait^hefcl, not only on the Thames but in several other 
parts of file kingdom ; and we find persons exercising 
the office of Master of the King’s 8wafis,” sometimes 
called thG^s?va/i,^/uJ?. 

The laws relating to swans are very severe*. Steal- 
ing swans marked# and pinioncil, or unmarked, if kept 
in a water, pond, or private river (by Hale's r/f/id 

/!Jroim)Js felony. Stealing swans not so marked, or not 
so kept and pinioned, is merely a ti’cspass or misdemean- 
our. ffhe law is said to have fonncrly heen, tlial wlioii 
a swan, lan'jjftlly mai’ked, is stolen in an ojxjn and com- 
mon i-iver, “tilt same swan (if ft may be), oi’ another 
swan, shall l*e hung in a house by the beak, am]^ lie who 
stole it shall, m recompense tli.ereof, b^ obliged tft give 
tlie owner so mucli wheat that miv* cover all tlic s^an, 
until tlt^i bead of the swan be covered u ith tlie wheat!” 

• Stealing the eggs of swans out Mif their nests was 
punished by imprisonment for a year, and a fine at the 
Icing’s pleasure, under \he 11 ITenry yil. ; but this was 
superseded by^tlie 1st of James I., wliieli declares that 
every person taking* eggs of sji-ans out of their nests, or 
wilfully breaking or, spoiling them, may, upon .ccjjivic- 
tion before two justice*, be committed to gaol for three 
months, unless ho pay to the cliurchwsfrdens for tire use 
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of tlie ])oor 20.V. for ev^ry egg ; or after one month of 
liis commitmeiii become bound, wjtli two sureties in 20Z. 
apiece, never t<' offend again* in like manner^ 

Tlic same officer who marked the Wans for the 
Dyers’* and Vintners’ Companies marked them also, at 
a stipulated payment, for the Sovereign. The expenses. 
trv(‘re about 30i )/. per afciiim, a^^d the offif e Bad its nu- 
merous per(|uisites. 

The swaii-npping — that is, flu* catching and taking 
u]) of tlie swans to place marks on the cygnets and re- 
new those on the old birds, if obliterated — Joofe pla#e 
before tlie ren al swan-hcrdsnuin ; and the sTv an-herds 
Wore swan-fea?lherK in their caps. The struggles of the 
swans wlien caught by theirjmrsucrs, and tiic^ duckings 
wliicli the hitter received in tlie contest, made this a 
diversion with our ancestors of ordinary interest. 
Tlie Swan-up])ing Day was fixed, by the Swan Law 
olToTO, on the Monday after St. Peterlii Day (Jiine 29j^ 
but in our time the festival on the occasion has been 
held in July, and the business of the warkinrf in August. 
The swan-herds have a sort of dialect. T^us, they call 
a male s\van a cob^ aiid a female a 'phi; anti certain 
small s^ans, which feed and range, and return home 
againj are call(Kl^//o^)^er.ii^ The njijiing is called a “swan 
vov^ige.^ 

• The swans in •the Thames are far less numerous 
than they used to* be. At the ujiping of August 184i 
the following number of old and young swans belonged 
to her Majesty anil the two civic ^Companies : 


The Quecn^ 

Old SwantL 

. 165 .* 

CygiteU. 

. 47 . 

Total. 

. 232 

TJjc Vintners’ Company . 

. 7U «. 

. 21 . 

. 100 

The Dyer^ Company . . 

. Si . 

. 14 . 

, 105 


355 

82 

* 437 

• G 
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At one period, however, tlie Vintners' Company alone 
possessed 500 birds. 

On tlic#first Monday fti .August in ev<‘ry ^car the 
swan-marker 5f die Crown and the two (Mty Coi!ij)anies 
go up the Thames for tlie j)iir])ose ol‘ inspecting oful tak- 
ing an%accoinTt of the swans belonging to their re pective 
employers* afld marking the \*^iing bin Is. Tiny ju'o# 
coed to the different ]»ariis the river frequerted by 
the swans for breeding, and other j)laces when* these 
birds are kej)t. They ])ay half-a-crown ibr each young 
bird to*th^ fishenneii who have made nests for the old 
birds, anfl two shillings ])er w'eek any ])ersou who 
during the winter h^is taken care of the .^wans by shel- 
tering tlic-tn in ])onds, or olT^erwi.K* protecting them from 
the severity of the weather. AVhen, as it sometime^ hap- 
pens, the cob bird ^nale) of one#)wner mates with a pen 
bird female) belonging to another, tlie hnuxl are ilividcd 
betweei^the (?\vj! 4 Ts of the ])arent bii-ds, the odd cygnet 
(except in Buckinghamshire) being allotted to tTie owner 
of thc%ob. 

The arc made upon the upper mandible, with 

a knife or other^sharp in.strument. Tlie forms an<l de- 
vices great!}* differ. Thus, the swan-mark of Ejf>u Col- 
lege, which has the privilege ke(‘})ig<» swans (tn the 
Thames, is the anned point an^ feathered eiiTl o^ an 
aiyow', 4 ind is represented bv nail-heads on the d(Tor 
<5f one of tlie ijmer rooms of the coUege, The I)\'ers’ 
and Vintners’ marks date from the reign <)f Elizabeth, 
ajid anciently consistec^ o|* cir^des (■* amulets on the 
beak; but tlie cuttin<j of these being considered to inflict 
more severe pain cTli tlie bir^[s tlian stigtiglit lines, the 
rings are now omittcal, and the lines are douhlecL ,Tlie 
two nicks ^are probahl^^ intended for two ^lalf lozenges, 
or a demf- lozenge on each side; thc*V. is pcijiaps a 
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clievroii revei> ‘(l, the arms f)f the company being sable, 
a cheyron bet^^ een three tuns argent ; for the true chev- 
ron con Id scan ely be cut on the beak of tlfe bird with- 
out each latent! branch crossing its eloTigatcd and^tender 
nostril*; and this, from a feeling of humanity, the marker 
would be disjxwed to avoid. Tliat many (5f these swan- 
\narks, besides being heraldic, lia\'c the additional adap- 
tation of the initial letted of the word Vintner,’^ and 
form also tlu^ Komaii numeral V., is supported by a 
custom at the fi^asts of the Vintners’ Company, where 
one of thc^ regular stand-up toasts of the is, ‘^The 
Worshipful CouipiPiiy of Vintners, witli Five.” The 
royal swan-nTark*luis been unchanged since the com- 
mencement of the rei<xn of deorije in* 

Formerly large flocks of swans ventured unmolested 
below London llridgeji Paulus JcAius, describing the 
Thames in lJ)r)2, savs: “This river abounds in swans 
swimming in flocks, the sight of whigfcj'liiid th»ir noise?, 
are very agreeable to the fleets that meet them in their 
course.” Shakspearc may have si^en this sigM when 
he made York compare the struggle of iiis^ followers 
at the battle of Wakefield to a s^van* encountering a 
tidal stiuam : 

As I have seen a swan 
With bootless labour-swim against the tide, 

And spend ^ler Arength with overmatching wave.’W 

Ilniry Fart iii • 

Leland the antiquary, iiF one of his rarest works, 
Cignea Cantio^ a j^iaaits Song^ imagines a Thames swan 
sailing down the river from (Oxford to Greenwich, de- 
scribing as sljp passes along all tlie to’Ams, castles, and 
other places of note within licr vi^w. 

Abridged from CasseU’a Familf Pai>er^ with additions. 
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MEMORIALS OF THE DANES IN LONDON. 

« 

Mr. Wori^uui^* wlio, by desire oi’ Kinjr ( Uiristiaii 
VIIL*of Demnark, iif 1840 fnade an arclia}ol(»i^ical ex- 
ploration of Scotland and the British Isles, t>l)serves that 
the Dane^n'ko wanders throii/li London will ])e iv^ 
iniiuled by t)eninark-coiir^ Deanna rk-street, am 1 Copeii- 
hagen-strect, of the j:*onnecti<ni between England and 
Denmark in modern times; wlule memorials t>f the 
c^trlieroccnpation of London hy the Danes and North- 
men are ^nimerons. At St. (Memgnt's Danes in the 
Strand, called in the ]ni<ldle ages /vv7/\vh Saurfl CLe- 
meiiiU Diwomnij ‘Dfie Djfttes in London had tlieir own 
burial-placcj in which re])o.sed tlu‘ remains of (/anuiAj 
the Great's son ai^d next siiec^'<.M>r, Ilarahl llarefoot. 

hen, in 1040, Ilardieanute ascended the throne after 
Ifis bTftther he caused Ilarald's cor])se to he dis- 

interred from its tomb in e.stmliistei* Al)hev, and 
throw% into the Thames^ where it was lonnd ])y a 
fishcrmaiij ^id afterwards Iniric'd, it is said, " in the 
Danes cliurcliy%.rd in London. * Kroin the ehiii\:hvard 
it was subsequently removed into a round towei' whicli 
ornamented the church heflire was rebuilt at close 
of the seventeenth century.” ■ The author consiriers^the 
churcli to have been iianied not beca\is(» so many Dam^s 
were buried in it, but, as it is situjited clhse by the 
Thames, and must have (Aaginally lain outside the City 
walls, the Danish merldiants and mariners who for the 
sake of trade were then 'established iii London had here 
a place of their owm‘ in whi(jh they dw/,dt together as 
fellow-countrymen. ^This church too,— like others in 

* An Ac<jpunt of the Dfoes and l^orwegians iri England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. By J. J. A. Worsaac, For.F.IS.A. 1862. • 
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commercial toAMis, as at AdHius in Jutland, at Trond- 
jem ip Norway, and even in tht City of London (in 
Enstclieap), — as consecrated to St. Clement, who was 
es])ecially the s(‘aman’s patron saii^t. The Dane% natu- 
rally preferred to bury their dead in this church, which 
was their proper parish church. Tlie present church 
bears in various parts tl^ emblcMn of St, (Jlcment’s m.ar- 
• tyrdom, the anchor, witl# which about his neck Ife is 
said to Iiave be(‘ii thrown into the sea. 

Mr. Worsaac tlien refers to the j^ossessioii by the 
Danes and ^Norwegians of Southwark, the ver^^ ]iame Sf 
wliich is u n mi stakid)ly of Danish or Norwegian origin: 

The Sagas Velate tliat, in tlie Ijme of King Sveiid 
T’N'eskjfCj^, the Danes fortilled this trading plaCe ; which, 
evidently on account of its situation to the south of tlie 
Thames and London, '•'as called Stdvirke (Sudvirki), 
or the soutliern fortification. From Sudvirki, which in 
Anglo-Saxon w as called Sud-geweorcy^Sif/ift which in the 
middle ages obtained the name of Suthwerk or Swerk, 
arose the present form — Soutlnvig-k. The Nofthmen 
had a church in SiuUarke, dedicated to thi l^rweglan 
king Olaf the Saint.” Mr. Wori^uie* next mentions 
Tooley -street, a corruption of St. Olave’s - street ; and 
St. Olave’s Clfiu’cli, wJ»^^ is mentioned by that name 
as airly as the close ot^the tliirteeiith century. , 

Within tlie City, or ^ancient London,, uin thr«e 
churches consecrated to St. Olave : namely, in Silvei* 
street ; at the north-Avest corner of Seething-lane, Tow^er- 
street; and in the\)]dJ<*wny«(Sfc Olave’s Ujiwell). ^^In 
the same ncighbouidiood, ne;u’ Lopdon J(3ridge, there is 
also a churctf dedicated fto St. Magnus the Martyr, 
which hkewdjs^ undoubtedly ow’q^? iflfe origin to the North- 
men, either the Norwegians or I>ines. St. Magnus was 
a Norwegian jarf, who w'as killed in the twelM century 
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in Orkney, wliere tlie catlieklral in Kirkwall is jdso con- 
secrated to him.” , ^ 

]Mr. Wo»saac also mentions Lainhetli (forme i ly Lan- 
bythe^ which in the panisli time was a villafre adjacent- 
to the capital; and relates liow, in 1012, a DaiiMi jarl 
celebrated lii?i marriage at a count rv lioiise li' iv, and 
how Kinf^*IL?rdicannte,.with a dumber of his followers/- 
was*[)resent*at the baiKpielr; btit just as lie was drinking 
to the bride, he suddenly fell to the ground in a tit of 
apoplexy, and shortly afterwards died in his twcnty- 
si?ith year, ^ 

We have confined ourselves to •points relating to 
the great metropolis ^ but the researchi‘s of Mr. A\’orsaae 
are ecpiallV careful and fiviitful over the re-<t of the 
empire. 


• VICTU:¥'nLIXG PLANTA(^EXKT LONDON. 

TIhl oldest trades in our ancient metrojiolis Avtnv the 
tavern-keepijf*, the victualler, and the cook — an anti(]uity 
which it needs Ao great ingenuity to exjilain. In jiro- 
portion to tht necessities Avhich these trades j)rovidcMl ibr, 
was the importance of contrcdjing thepii* Keej)(:rs of 
wine^aAXTiis and ale-taverns, A'ictuallers (sel lei*s* of pro- 
vision s),^ and the public cooks, were nT)t allowefi to lodge 
guests, though the hist-named seem fretjuently to Iiave 
violated the prohibition. The privilege orkee])Ing these 
places was generally cmifined to freemen ; but in the 
reign of Edward III. non-freemen are mentioiKHl under 
the title of common hostelers. y^They weiv^made resjioii- 
sible for the conduct tf their guests if they lodggl with 
them more tlian a day, 3 ,nd a night. Tliis^Avas a rem- 
nant of the* old Saxon frankpledge, doubtless nuidificd 
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by some comnr)n-scnse uncterstaiiding. The hostelers 
were at one time empowered to J take away any arms 
wliich tlieir guests brought Afith tliem, and tp keep them 
till their dep«an ure ; tliougli afterwards, tt would seem, 
they were only required fo warn their guests against 
carrying arms at night, and against being out of doors 
nt a late hour. The cli%rge foi^a night’s R)dging in tlie 
time of Henry IV. seems I^ave been a^peifiiy per night. 
But as victiiall' rs and cooks w'ere jp’ohibited from letting 
lodgings, so hostelers wwe forbidden to sell drink and 
victuals to any but their guests; nor were they^llowttd 
to make ale or brpad themselves; for ^the latter they 
wei*e e]ijoined»to at^sort to the baker, and for the former 


to the aLe-i{ 


The ale-tafCrns wxto distimit from the 


^le-taverns, and w ere generally brew^-liouses as well ; 
this double business of quaking and gelling the ale being 
almost entirely in the hands of wmmen, and held in low 
estimation. So late as the close of tlr^./fit'entl^'Cehtury 
Fleet-street W'as tenanted almost wdiolly by bnrweressesy 
or alc-wdves, and makers of felt caps. The prieg^ of the 
ale w'as regulated by the ale-coinier of j^ie w^ard, to 
wdiom it w as sent by* the brew eress al soon as it was 
brewed.^ The ale-measures had to t)e authorised by the 
seal cd*the alderpiaii of J^^lie ward. The ale-wives needed 
sliq^’ply to be looked aftcjyfor w^e trace tlieir deliiH|uen- 
ciCjs by a string dl* penalties — line, imprisonmgnt, and 
the pillory. 

No breweress or other r&tailer of ale was to keep 
her doors open ^fter curfew, ^fnder heavy jieiialties. 
There is another very significant regulation : brewers, as 
well as hostelers, wx're orc^u’ed to retail their ale by full 
and Jlayv^ful measure, and not to s^l it by the hanap^ or 
metal drinkipg-mug of the estiiblishment. The wine- 
taverni^rs were looked after closely in a similar manner. 
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They had also to close at mirfow. Unsound a\ ine was 
not allowed to he mi with good ; and aftei* the ar- 
rival of new* wine at a tavcfn, none of it was to he sold 
before the old tv^aS <li.sj»osed of. Tliere is no ni« ntion ol* 
wine f)ottIes^ or flasks; tlie wine aial ale were .'•old in 
sealed ineasuix.\s only, and not in tlu‘ (‘arthenwafc wine- 
ciip. Each vSnc-tavern^liad it#])ole, limited in lengths 
to s(?\’en feet, so as ]iot to inteilere with the hors* nuai on 
the roadway, ‘'’ jwojecWng i’roin the gahle of the liouse, 
and sn])porting a sign or a fntuch of harrs at the end;” 
this ga'v^j rjse to the old ])roverh, ‘"Good wine iu‘(‘ds nt> 
hnsh,” and to tl^e Jhts/i taverns and.inns which we still 
meet with. 

The mf>hj in riotous tiin^s, are notoriously hostile to 
thehakers; and it is not to he supposed that I’luw 
cajied in these riicW times. l>i^*a<l was made for the 
Londoners partly within the walls (ami sometimes this 
■was tTi?^nly ftKii’d bread for citizens), or at other locali- 
ties — such as Stratford in Essex ; IJremhle, near Strat- 
ford (Ac present Bromley, no doubt, which still has its 
corn-mill^ ;|Stephenhithe (now Stepney) ; and St. Al- 
ban's, from whkVh place it was brought on horses or in . 
carts. This^latter, ‘"strange” bread, as it waj< called, 
seems to ha\ e been jirohibitecLuAr stign^atised as “ s])u- 
rious^ — less from any de.sirct() secure a monopoly to^he 
b^ers of the City than from tfie ftiore praisewortltv 
reason, as ex])ressly alleged in tlii^ cio^e of Southwark, 
that “ the bakers of South \vark are not amenable to the 
justice of the (Jity,” ■v\^^ich^ nnilertoo^ the care of it^ 
citizens’ digestion. By public enactment in the time of‘ 
Edward I. loaves w^ete to be T|iade at t\>t) and four to 
the penny. In a pen-«ul-ink sketch preserved at Guild- 
hall, date about 1320, % baker is represented as bcin<T** 
drawn on aliurdle with a deficient loaf of a circular form 
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hanging about iiis neck.* It wqjl formerly forbidden 
tliat any loaves should be sold aif a higher price than 
the above; nevt rtheless loavfts at three or fi\;e farthings 
aj)ieco were smuggled into the market fas in Bread- 
street, 4./heapsi(!e), under the arms or beneath a foAvel. 
Every loaf had 1 o be impressed with a certain seal, whicli 
V/as ins])ectc(l from time^o time by the aldferiilan of the 
► ward, who kept a counter|^art of the impre.ssion. The 
ser\'ants of the i k*h had a right to^be present when the 
baker kneaded liis dough; and su[)ervisioii seems to 
liave been ncedl id, lor avc find that knavisli bakcps wer^i 
accaistomed to inakcjbrcad of fine qiialit^^on outside 
and coarse withiiu One baker is even mentioned as 
being j)illoricid for putting a jSSce of iron in Iii^ bread to 
iiicrease *tbc weiglit. Tlie markets were open for tlic 
sale of bread, as well as^meat, on Siuidays. Tlic coun- 
try bakers of Stratfoixl, we find, undersold their London 
brethren by ^ 2 ;i^ ing two ounces more ni./b5 peny^worttu 
of bread/ The; bakers’ bread, like tlie brow^cresses’ ale, 
was subject to inspection ; ami earl)^ in tlic rcign^of Ed- 
ward 111. we find that ‘^some bakers in the ^hty, for the 
purpose of avoiding tliis affray, Iblhm't their * business 
istealthil;^ and skulk like foxes, so as not toiic found by 
the officers of City i,»^ case their loaves should prove 
deH 4 *itmt.” There were whl^iesale markets for the sale of 
cofn, malt, and satt, al Billingsgate and (J^ueenliTthe. 
Str-.tford was the ^reat repository for corn and floui> 
while the City mills appear tc5 have lieeii possessed by 
ihe lords of certai^ sites or extei^lvc jurisdictions within 
tlie City. Each mill was worked, it would seem, by 
one horse, ani the millef paid partly in meal, partly 
in iryiii^y. The City millers donJ)tless fully deserved 

* Loaves are* made in thi^ form at*tlie present day in France, 
one objeet being for Conveniently carrying the loaf upon the arm. 
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the character for groYs p<5cgilatioii given them i)y medi- 
aeval satirists. 

The chyrch of St. Michael, Queenliithc, Iiih a vane 
made in the foriii of a sliij) in full sail, the hotly of 
which* is said to he capahlcT of coutaining a hi*shel of 
grain, liaving reference to the traflic in corn at the 
Hithe, wlhcl^was formerly verf great. 

JFish was a* very stajdg commodity in old London, 
being consumed to ajnuch greater ex tcj it than hatcher’s 
meat. The variety of fish included most of those 
f^miliaF to us, except hihsters, crabs, and shrimjx, which 
are nevei^inentioned. Iloats with te sters, w1iel!;s, mus- 
sels, and soles, were only allowed to# stay for the pur- 
poses of s^le for two* ehh^^nid a flood, on jiain of for- 
feiting the fish. l>y royal ordinance in the*timc^fl* 
Henry III., the lii\^ boat in tln^ season with fi\ ^li her- 
rings from Yarmouth had to ])ay double customs, so as 
t<T ccllilrscatc vi^^he use of the king’s own table ! The 
fishmongers were shaqily looked after by the Argus- 
eyed p^ice of the City. If they sold hsli in any quan- 
tity, it was ^ be done in baskets of a certain si/i‘ ; aiid 
they were not allowed to mix difierent sorts of fish in 
the same bail<et, or*to make the under layers of inferior 
fish. Citizens ol‘ London rnidj^; buy ^i.s4i at the boat ; 
but apprentices were strictly woi’bid den tc) do so.* 
mon§t>rs were not to Iniy fresh^fislf nntil after Mifss 
at the chaj)el at London Br*d<fc, or, the chun-li of St. 
•Martin; and no one was sfliowed to sell fisli on the quay 
by retail. It is in our nhiy too much ^le fashion liiustily 
to consider old offices (S' little valirc. Tliis trade is no 
longer fettered* by itgulatioi^ formerly .indispensable, 
but the Fisbmongerii statutes have not entirely, fallen 
into desuetude : they h^f power in early tiipes “ to enter 
and seize htid fish and to this day two inspeetprs are 
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cin})loye(I by tlio Fislimongerg’ Company, and report to 
the court tlie nu saber of unwliolescfne fish destroyed. 

Tlie rcgnlati ms for the stile of butcher’s ^meat were 
(conceived in ti similar spirit. In tlie rei^n of Edward 
III. tho»sllamblcs of 8t. Nidliolas, tlic predecessor 8f our 
Ncwgate-markof, were taken in hand; and it was or- 
'Jlered among oliier thinjfs that^ large cattSe should in 
Juture be slanglr ered with(|tit fclie City, 'Tlie •poulterers, 
who were also i r uler strict regnlati^ins as to mode and 
prices of* sale, d-^alt in rabbits, game, eggs and poultry, 
but not, it Avould seem, in butter. The only vegetable# 
inesitioiied are oiiionii, garlic, and leeks. ^The fruits arc 
apples, jiears, <ind« walnuts. Cheese was brought in 
carts from the neighbouring Milages, and waist also im- 
p9fled by the Ilanse merchants. Butter was little used 
in London at this peric^l, and was ^old in liquid mea- 
sures. 

LONDON IN THE TlIIllTEENTH AND FOURT3^.ENTH 
CENTHliiES. 

From the close of the eleventh ccntHiry, Chronicles 
refer continually to destructive fires which jyostrated its 
steejiles; the n«,tpral coiifse(|uence of the habitations and 
church-steeples lieing gel?liral!y constructed of wood. 
TlfO streets Avere uifjiaA^d ; and, if we may draAV anj^ in- 
f'erences from the ^act that*Avhen the wooden* steeple oX 
Bow Church fell into Chea])* in the year 1170, the 
tallest beams sank out of^sight ii^o the earth, they must 
liave been as muddy and ill-kept as those of Paris when 
they excited tlii^ wrath of jfhilip Augustus. Before the 
end of Jbhe twelfth centuiy, howe^r, the fre(p.ient oc- 
ciUTcnce of extensive fires comjjeTiipd the citizejis to adopt 
some necessary precautions in the constructibn of their 
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habitations. In thAhigWy curious rogulations jnio- 
lished on the subject fn the year 1 1<S0, ^ve are in^'oriiicd 
that ^^in aiicient times the* gi’euter ]>art of tlie (^ity was 
built of wootl,*aiitl tlie houses covered with that lij reeds, 
and tlie like materials, so that when any liousi* tftok tire, 
the greater part of tlie (’'ity was eonsnined tin rehy ; as 
it ha[)]>ell^d fii the first year oti|I\ing Steidien, when, 
afire which began at I^oadtA Bridge, the ehureli of St.' 
Paul’s Avas burnt; and then that fire s])i’(‘ad, c(»nsuming 
houses and buildings even unto tlie ehureh of St. (Me- 
naeiit ®anes. Aftenvards, many citizens, to a\<)id such 
flanger, hcconhng as their means^ built on the fri*e- 
liold stone houses roofed Avith thick tiles* and i rotected 
against tl*? ravages of fire*:^AA’heri‘by it oi'tcni fi'll out tha t 
AAdien a fire Avas kindled in the (dty, and UnTi AviisTftl 
many edifices, and* reached su^*h a house, iK't being 
able to injure it, it there became extinguished, so that 
tnany nJlglTittTtMiii^iouses Avere Avholly saved troin fire bv 
that house.” 

Jt k clear from Ijiis simjilc narrative, avIucIj is wortli 
all the chrcjficles juit together. Unit in tlie twelfth eiai- 
tury there Averc^hi London many houses built of stone: 
and it may 1^ presumed that they had increaseitin nnin- 
ber by the thirteenth. That ^M^inajoi*iiA'*hoAveA'er, Avere 
Avoo^cn structures may be r*4dilv believed ; and*an«ent 
^nvey^nccs seem to make a distinction betweiai build- 
ings of stone and Avood, terming the former (Umins^ and 
the latter edificia. The liouses, of AvliateA er material, 
appear never to liave*^e-\g:ied(ifl one story in hei<rljt. 
When Henry III. A'isited St. Louis at Paris, he greatly 
admired the houses ‘of that cily, consistinjf for the most 
part of many stories f frjmi which it may be inferred he 
had not been accustomed to a similar styJe of building 
in his own kingdom. The ground-floBr of the London 
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liouses at tliis period was, aptly cAugli, called a cellar, 
the Tamper storv a solar. AltlJbugh a considerable 
quantity of ground cultivated* in gardens exited within 
the walls, and wt* read from time to timR in the coroner s 

^ . t .* • 

I'olls of tnortal accidents which befel youths attempting 
to steal aj)ples i n the orchards of Paternoster-row and 
'“Ifvy-lanc, still the ncccst%rily chjsc proximity^ of dwell- 
•ings in the main streets lid, fit an early period, to the 
emu'tiiient of stringent regulations rfor the protection of 
original rights and the settlement of disputed boundaries. 
The assize of 1 1 S9 is entitled to be consiclerecj the prcF 
totv[)e of tfie Act ¥elating to jiarty- walls wdiich was 
])assed in our •time : it fixed the thickness of the wall 
at three feet ; determined tli;'. right of propeflrty in it ; 
regulated til e construction of gutters; and even went so 
far as to (establish thal® if anyone) s1k)u1(1 have window^s 
towards the land of his neighbour, and even though he 
had beeii seized of the view of the windows for a* 
long time, and his ancestors before him, nevertheless his 
neighbour could block up such view J)y building (iij)posite 
those windows, or othe|jwise obstructing them, ynless he 
who owned them could show any writyig fo the contrary 

The |^»sult of a careful examination of ffie evidence 
relating to th^ <ippearaix*e of London houses in the 
thirleenth century lea (Is ui^voidably to the conclusion 
that they were both small ajui of low elevation ; and tlijiu 
sho])s were generaUy wooden sheds ere(*ted in front oT 
the inhaliited ten^nents. 

At the ju’esent time, ^vhey t]^ sanitary condition of 
the metropolis is attractins^so much of pyblic attention, 
it may lujt be %in interesting to inquire how far this was 
prov^led for jn ancient days. ^ have seen that so 
early as 118 9. the due construqtfcn of gutters, and the 
convenient dispefsion of waste water, were objects of 
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consideration : the privatce of the citizens were 

lot left unregulatea ; they were prohibited within the 
listance of two and a halt* or three and a half feet from 
L neighbouring* tenement ; and the propriety of their 
sonstruction was liable to the survey of a jury chosen 
)y the authorities. The situation of London, with an 
sasy descent towards the ThAnes, was favourable to a 
ul'face-drainage, aided iiv a ^reat degree by those natu* 
•al streams which flowed open to the river, — the Wall- 
)rook and the Fleet, — the cleansing and maintenance of 
vhich' in, a proper state were, from an early period, ob- 
ects of solicitude to the magistracy. 

It may be collected also from ancienb evidences that 
larrow cSiannels ran dowp the centre of manj^ of those 
treets which led directly to the river-side : bad ^ ^^fie 
ffect of these uncovered sewars must have been, they 
vere better than no drainage whatever. The greatest 
ource Ibf “iifTnoys^ncc, however, was the existence of the 
mblic shambles almost in the very heart of the City, 
Justeied round the church of St. Nicholas, the patron 
>f butcher^i as well as fishermen. From a remote time 
ordinance succeeded ordinance levelled at this flagrant 
luisance. ^There being no under-drainage, th^j refuse of 
he slaughter-houses was tlircuvn by the^ butchers wher- 
5V^ they could find a pl?fcc:^into the streets, on the 
?lect,uor into the river, where, often left on the banks, 
he putrefying heaps offended the c olfactory senses of 
the Edwards and Henries as they w^re rowed between 
Westminster and thcj'owcr, producing impressive mo- 
nitions to the Mayor to repress the intolerable excesses 
of the fleshmongers ; but it ^\^s a nuisanefc that grew with 
the increase of the met^’opolis. 

We seek in vain eqr traces of any approach to an 
organised system of police in tlic metropolis during the 
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times under consideration. When Considerable tumults 
arose, the Mayor or sheriff appeaiis to have summoned 
the townsfolk to his aid by the great bell of^St. Paul’s, 
and as the adult population was in a tadhsure trained 
to arms^ a tolerably efficient* force was thus tempdi’arily 
at his orders. Periodical musters of the citizens under 
arms w'ere taken, and by jjhe earjy rolls we fereeive that 
^ few individuals came eq4ii)^ed at all p^oints, on cAe- 
vaux eouvertsj while the majority 'wc.re armed with those 
miscellaneous weaj)ons of offence common Jbo the times. 
The rendezvous on these occasions -was Mile End, os 
Chea])side. ^Ilowevcy* inefficient these early ^^Trained 
Bands” may lia^e l)een in the field, they were quite ade- 
quate to the suppression of .4ifcli disorders as. the out- 
bfeJffof I2G(), among the goldsmiths, tailors, and white- 
leather-dressers; who m^ntained a coiiflict in the streets 
for three successive nights, amounting in number to 
more than five hundred. The riot was at djrsfe'Jijhenetl « 
by the biuliff* and the citizens, more fiian thirty of the 
ringleaders being captured, and about thirteen appear to 
have been hanged. 

But, excepting on such occasions as tlie above, there 
was no active joint exertion on the part of Mie authori- 
ties. The Oity«j^armed with thieves and bad charac- 
ters,^who were fostered and'i^rotectcd by the numerous 
sanctuaries then rebognlsed,^ well as by the facility 
with wdiich they cojild escape from one soke to another/i 
where the bailiffs ^could not jmrsue them. In the* reign 
oi Edward T., the Dcfiu^and^ Cl^Tpter of St. Paul’s ob- 
tained a license to enclose their church and buildings 
wdth a strong wall, as a prelection against the malefac- 
tors thai infested it nightly, commi+iing every species of 
crime, and converting that w^hicli# should have been the 
most sacred into# the vilest placer in the Oit} • If we 
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take tlie trouble, liolreverji to turn over the legal ‘records 
of the time, the nuiii)er of murders and violent assaults 
upon the person do not jf])pear so numerous might 
have heen eA^ecfted amidst a population of which everv 
mankind youth was* constsflitly anned with liv aiilace 
or Irish knife. 

We fliaf here addjthat ii| the famous Liber Alhn^ 
coMi])iled ‘in *thc year J4 Id, are several precaution!;^ 
which seem to have; hceii used, thougli witli inililiercnt 
success pcrl^iaps, for keeping clean the City sti'oets, 
Janes,%and highways. Kennels, it would a])j)ear, were 
pretty generalK made on either si<Je of the^street (leav- 
ing a space for the footpath), for tlu? purpose oi' carrv- 
in<x oft* tlie sewage amPI’ain-water. There wim-c two 
kennels in Clieapside, at a ])criod even wlifn nWffty 
the whole of the i^orth side av^s a vacant spai‘e. Tlie 
City Conduit (at the east end of Clicaj^side) is fre- 
quentlj^rnufiitioned in this volume : an<l from it, in 
conjunction Avith the Thames (tlie water frhm which 
Avas in carts), the (-itv derivetl its main sup- 

ply of wa^r. A fountain is also sjioken of as being 
situate Ijcfore l^ie coiweiit of the* Friars Minoi-s in Kcav- 
gate; and^ome houses Avere jiroA'ided Avith ^so-i*aIled) 
fountains of their own. The kennels /)f Coriihill ai*(^ 
often rcfeiTcd to. The lijgliAvaA^s were directed to he 
ke])t {;lean from rubhiHLi, stAiw, sawdust, dung, 
%nd othcFrefusc. Eacli householder was to clear away 
all dirt from his door, ahd to he equally careful not to 
place it before that (tihis neighbours. No one was to 
throw water or anything else out of the windows, hut 
was to bring the witer dowitand pour it into tlie street. 
An exception, howeg'er, to tliis last, provision sjeems to 
have been made in tl«j case of fishmongers; for we find 
injunctiofis frequently issued ‘(in coniravention of the 
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precautions mostly taken to preserve the purity of me 
Thames) that they shall on no account throw their dirty 
water nito the streets, but shall have the same carried 
to the river. The lanes, too, ruiming^down to the 
Tliamei, and tlie highways between Castle Baynaftl and 
tlu^ Tower, wers‘- to be kept free from all impedime)its, 
fto that j)ersons on horseback might exr)eri«ncft no diffi- 
.culty in going to the Tlianifes. 

From the introduction to Croniques de London dejmis 
Van 44 lien. II f jusqaa Van 17 Edw. 7/7^ jmblislicd by 
tlie Camden Society, w’C quote the following sitriking 
picture of Rom Ion as it was at tlie above perioA: 

“Proceeding eastward along West Cfiej)e, the grace- 
ful cross of Queen Alianor, atfflie toj) of Wood-^street, ap- 
pi .Vtt^d; then the handsome church of St. Mary-le-Bo w ; 
and lower, on tlie opposite side, the chapel of St. Thomas 
of Aeons ; and further on Seme's Tower. On the site 
of the ])rescnt Mansion House was the Stoc^’'^icnarket,»a. 
smaller jfiid inferior market to- that of\Yest Chepe; and 
beyond, Coriihill, for centuries the mart for clothing and 
household furniture, from the convenience of its situation 
to the braziers of Lotlibui'y, the great manuTaAurers of 
kitchen utensils, and the tailors and*linen-fwmourers of 
Coleman -street ^and the adjacent ])arts, the exclusive 
maljirs of both linen and ‘ '^oollen clothing ; and Lom- 
l)aii*d - street, then the feside^ipe of foreign merchants. 
The line along Londjard- street and West Chepe was» 
the chief road through the Cif)" ; and on account of its 
wddth, its noble ap])earance, and Ihe wealth of its inha- 
bitants, it became the highway along which every j)ro- 
cession to thc#toimiament/to the Ceronation, or to the 
royal ftineral, j)assed. The secoipl road through the 
City seems to have been the on^y^ ''v^^y Saxon times : 
it led along (Jld JFish-strfect, where, until the fourteenth 

^'OL. I. * 
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centivy, the chief fi5h-maj;iket was held ; alonp W €athc- 
ling-street, passing Tmver lioyal ijito (^indlewick-strect, 
for so many centuries the residence of tlie wealthy dra- 
pers, who seenf to»have been bound by strong tic.^ to a s])ot 
placet? beneath the protectit^n of tljelr jtatrone ji, Saint 
Mary Botha\y, and close beside the liiglil}-valiu d ^ Lon- 
don Ston%’ Next was Eastchey, the old Saxon market^ 
cel4l)ratcd froA the time !l^tz-Ste])hen to the days of^ 
Lydgate for the abundance and variet y of the jn ovisions 
sold there. This street communicated with New Fish- 
sjreet, lyliere at this period a '\'eiy' large market both for 
fresh andTsalt fish was held; an<l tins joiiied*the bridge, 
which at this time, and for ccnturiei^ aft^r, was thickly 
crowded ^yth houses.* Tlnf^nore eastern parts of the City 
never seem to have been rcSnarkablc for trade. • A 
number of foreigners, basket-makers and wire-drawers, 
were about this time, according to Stow, located in 
^rmchefcJLpf leton - court, near Leadei ihall - street ; and 
we also find that^nany artisans, employed in the infe- 
rior tnules, dwelt round about. At the east end of the 
City was tlie Tower, Fitz-Stejdicn’s ^Palatine Tower.’ 

But Jf the eastern part of Lofidon could not be said 
to vie in wi^alth and importance with West Che pc, in 
the number and splendour of its convcutual establish- 
ments it yielded to none. Tlie priory of the Holy Tri- 
nity, founded by Queen j^ud,«[*onst)rt of Henry L,.in 
3lie year H08, for canons rcj;ular of the order of Saint 
Augustin, and said to the wealthiest in England, 
stood just within Aldeatc. Not far^ distant was the 
house of the nuns of §t. Clare, brought into England 
by Blanche, Q^ieeni\)f Navirre, who wj^s wife to Ed- 
mund, Earl of Lancaster, Leicester, and Derby^ about 
A.D. 1293; and near tl^e* convent of the ^Iratres Saiicti 
Crucis,’ which has given its name to (JJrutched Friars ; 
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and tBc abbey, founded by King Edward III,, of St. Mary 
of* Grace, near the Tower, after he had encountered a 
tempest at sea. .In Bishojxs^ate-street was the priory of 
the nuns of St. Helen ; on the site^ of Spifalfields church 
wjis tlic great hospital of ISt. Mary Spital, founBed by 
Walter Brune, citizen of London, and Eosia his wife, 
•in 1234; while just wi^hmsidg the CityVaH rose the 
, equally noble (‘oundation W Simmon Fitz-Mary, sheriff 
of London in 1240, the hospital or priory of St. Mary 
of Betlilehem, afterwards converted iiitc^ a house or 
hospital for the reception of lunatics. ^ • 

Returning to thg foot of the bridge tp the West, close 
bv the w^ater-sidc, the stock-fishmoimers had their dwell- 
ings ; close beside Avere the fj^lge warehouses iind stone- 
tiaii^ancF tall watch-tower of^ the merchants of the steel- 
yard; next, the statelj^ mansion of Cold Harbour ; and 
then the great stone houses of the merchants of the 
Vintry, and their extensive quay, crowded' "vS'ith sJnp-» 
ping; further on Queenhithe, a large public wharf for 
salt and corn ; then a series of whiy’fs ; and at the west 
angle of the City w^all arose two wcll-fort^cd castles, 
Baynard’s Castle ancf the Tower of Montficfiet. Be- 
yond we^e the gardens of the Blackf riars’ %)nvent, the 
mouth of the FJpet, the ancient palace of Bridewell, an 
occasional royal residence aven from the Conquest, and 
tins garden of the Whit?ifriar‘>%and tlie Temple. 

The western liberties of the City seem to*havc been* 
very populous. The s])ace between Fleet-street and IIol- 
born was inhabited chiefly by siylths and tanners. On 
each side of the river Fleej| were the wharfs of the lime- 
burners and dealers in diarcoal *£tnd sea -coal. The 
bnJchejjs dwelt nearly on the site«of Newgate-market ; 
and turners of^beads and scribes«both in the neighbour- 
hood of Chancei^’-lane and ofPaternoster-rowr Like the 
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north-eastern, the north-western quarter was crowded 
with religious houses. * On the spot where Christ’s Hos- 
pital now st{|nds was the nolSle and richly-endowedliouse 
of the Gray Ffiarts, with its splendid church, inferior in 
size aAd grandeur to the radtropolitan cathedral-? alone, 
beneath whose lofty and fretted roof four queens, and 
other perstns^of rank almost any* umerable, reposed amid 
the^escutcheoned pomp of departed greatness. Near it 
was the wealthy priory and hospital of St. Bartholomew, 
founded by tjie pious liahere, and endowed by the vir- 
tuous Queen Maud ; and just beyond, tlie munificence of 
Sir Walter Manny, a few years after, founded the Car- 
thusian Priory, which now bears the name of the Charter 
House. , * 

To the north, just witliin tlic City gate, was^hfe 
Saxon foundation ofSt. Martin’s, well named ^le Grand,’ 
from its large and abundant ]>rivileges. Witlioutside 
thii gate;.»v*:;r, the mansion of the Duke of Britany, which 
has given its nama to Little Britain ; while from hence 
to the \yide moor of Finsbury the numerous streets and 
alleys were ^occupied by the lower orders of artificers — 
curriers, bowyers, and bowstring-makers. 

Such wu.^ London, the ^ lady of the kingdoms,’ the 
modern Tyre, during the fourteenth century ; and if it 
might scarcely be recognised by the inhabitants of the 
.present day, far less wouaI its ^subiirbs. To the west 
end the north wide tracts of forest-land, covering that 
large space on which, in late years, a complete town 
has been built : to the east a succession of moors and 
green marshes ; while nearer at hand there was the 
stately palace of Westminst^, rising from the water’s 
edge, with the adjoining convent and abbey, st^inding 
almost alone. Then the hermitage of Charing, looking 
towards the noble mansion of the Archbishop of' York, 
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now Whitehall ; and the Leper House of St. Giles’s, lite- 
rally ^ in the fields and the simple church of St. Mar- 
tin, with its equally appropriate title ; and tjhe meadow- 
land and gentle slopes, intersected tfie rapid Fleet, 
which»extended from St. Giles’s-in-the-fields to tfie elm- 
trees on the western side of Smithficld. 

Due northward ar^s(^h(j stately iiTairsion of the 
Knights of St. John, a paljice of size and* splendfJur; 
and beside it the priory of the nuns of Clerkenwcll, 
founded A.D. 1100 by Jordan Briset, a kijight or baron. 
Beyond, the little village of Iseldune (Islington^ peeped 
from the Surrounding woods ; nearer, but imre to the 
east, was the tillage of Hochestone (Hoxton), amid corn- 
fields and windmills ; ^:hen ISR} grdtui moorlands of Fins- 
•br.i4e, with the holy well of St. Agnes; and close adjoin- 
ing the priory of tlie nuns of Ilaliu ell, founded before 
1127 by KogerFitz-G^lran. From Lejice the eye ranged 
over wide tracts of meadow-land to the * gjjfty towci? of 
the distant church of Stibenhede (Stepney) ; while the 
massive keep of the Tower and the spires of St. Katha- 
rine closed the view. 

Although each successive generatiq|i bi^ught altera- 
tions, there were comparatively few important additions 
for full* two jonturies. During the fifteenth the erec- 
tion of Guildhsfll, which until then was a mean and low 
bifilding in Aldeiunanhury 'a site known by that name 
in the year 1189); the 02 )aiing of Moorgate *and tpS' 
planting of Moot*fields ; th^k building of many of the 
City Companies halls, and that, beautiful row of .houses 
which extended along* th3 up^ier south side of West 
Cliepe, between Bread-stifeet and Ajie Oh)ss, called Gold- 
smith’s-row, built by Thomas Wood, goldsmith, and 
sheriff, in 1491, were the chief mproyements.” 
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The changes ‘'in a great metropolis are e^ or best 
seen in the comparison of ifs ina])s at different jmiods; 
indeed, these -inaj^s are the^ best illustrations of its liis- 
tory, since^evtjiits often fjorii^li^iame to sites and locali- 
tiesyand thns give a sort <if‘lmng interest to tlie past. 
We have already glanced at London of the thirteenth 
century, temp. Henry III. We now i)ropose lo take 
tl»e reader onward three centuries, and view the Lon- 
don of gitjat Elza’s golden reign. , In its second year 
(1560) Ralph Aggas drew a bird’s-eye view of London, 
which hast been reproducefl in a form aecessilfle to a 
very large number of readers. This re])ro(liiriiou^of 
Aggas’s map was issjied with Cassell’s Illustrated Fandly 
Papei'y accompanied by a description, which, by permis- 
»ion7 l)^3^^‘l’e])roduced, with additions. 

It is curious to find that three centuries 'ago the 
town hsyl so far incrpasecl as to alarm our rural-minded 
queen, who^ issued a proclamation for pidlino- down 
newly-huflt houses in and within three miles of J^ondon 
and Westmiftster. The number of inhabitants, did not 
then exceed 14.5,000, or considerably lejs' than those in 
the j)resent parish of Ma^lebone. Even the siyall 
^teut tffthe old city wa^Ao much bccaijaed with giiT- 
^ns, enclosm-es, and open spjlces, as f,o bear but I’emote 
compai-ison with the over-crowded iiV-'Hopolis of the 
present day. The sti^ets .u'cije mostly winding and 
narrow— a state of things b(»t described by the tcm},ut 
of an overhanging garret being able to* shake haiids 
with his op])osite ueigfcbour. Nevertheless the pageqnts, 
processions, and statelet displays dm-ing the reign of 
Elizabeth were very frequent; and the.multitudes who 
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took part in such shows, or* were spectators, were very 
great. Many thousands, doubtless, flocked in from the 
surrounding country ; and flie long train gjjthered won- 
der-struck numbers as it poured thifeu^h the streets, 
and dazzled them with ifs i^lendour and pictflresque 
appearance. 

In this plan of Aggjsjif\ve^ see the City seated on a 
gentle slope, descending to tl^e margin of a noble ri^fcr ; 
its plain bounded north and south by two beautiful 
ranges of liills, aflbrding at once easy ac;fess ajid faci- 
lities to cleanliness and ventilation. In the for^groui^d, 
or Surrey* side, on, the left wo see thjB palace of the 
Archbishop of* Ciwiterbury, and Lambeth Church, with 
only a single house at a sTi?all distance; more north- 
Vaixl is*a road opposite the state landing-place in New 
Palace-yard. The principal ditcli* of Lambeth Marsh 
falls into the Thames opposite the Temple gardens, the 
ground being unoccupied exce])t by a solitaiy^dweiillig. 
On the river- bank opposite Wlntefriars, a line of 
houses, with gardens and grovci^ behind tlajn, com- 
mences, and is continued wdth little intermission to the 
stairs and the palace of the Bishop df Wiucliester, on 
Banksic^e. One of the most noted placef^in this line 
was Paris garcjpn, the site of which is now occupied by 
Christ Church, Blackfriart>-road, and its annexed jiarish. 
Farther east ward,* but Itiehiiu^ the houses, are the circu- 
lar buildings for bull- aiuf beiU’-baiting — anihsements fa 
which Queen Elizabeth wa^ partial. Near the bear- 
baiting ])lacc is a dog-dveiinel, j^"om which several dogs 
seen ^ issiung. Froiy Winchester Palace to the 
Borough IligJi-street, and along Toolcy-street to Battle 
Bri^lgt', the houses stand thickly^ but towards Ilorse- 
lydown the ground is open, ami the buildings stand in 
gardens. We iscc here London Bridge, cfbwded with 
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buildings, among whicli the celebrated Nonsuch House 
is conspicuous. Another striking object is the noble 
cross churcji of St. Mary Overie, in magnitude and ar- 
chitectural chjfraitcr the third church in the nictro])olis ; 
its piflnacled tower is 150 l?et high. The pcu'ti^-Jower 
^ and his wifej Edmund ^haks])eare (the gi't at bard s 
brother), mid* Massinger^ tli^cl^aniatist, are buried here.* 
Tlffe park ©f ftie Bishop ^)f^Y inclicster is walled in : . 
hence Park-street. On the riglit ol* tlu' road is St. 
Olave’s ChurjJi, built before the Nonnaii Comjuest. 

• Ecturning leftward, we see the 's enerable ^Vbbey of 
Westminifeer, on Thorneit Ifilamly lyith the^Cbapel of 
Henry YU., and beyond it St. Miirgjuvfs Church. 
Tlie adjac^ait ])alace* of Eflward the Confi'ssoi* covers 
both the Palace-yards, and^extends as far as YliitflRdl^ 
'where it joins the ^u’ccincts of York House. On the 
disgrace of Wolsey, the latter was scj/amI by King 
H^ry YJH., who from that time kept his court here. 
In the old palace* we see the Parliament Ilmise, the 
fountaiij. and the clock-tower, not far from Bam's 
clock-tower pf the new i)alace. King-stri‘et was then 
and long after the only road by wliich the soveivigii 
proceeded tv parliament. This street is guar(K‘d l)y a 
gate ; and another, of noble dimensions, }^t{?nds in White- 
hall, and forms the principal^ntrance to the palace. ^To 
^rtie left js the Tilt-yard aivf the Cock])it ; on the site of 
tike latter Is the present Council-office. Beyond the 
Tilt-yard is a sheet of w’atcr, now the Horse-guards 
Parade. The gardens (Jjf Wliitehall are shown, with tlie 
stairs by which Wolsey quitted the })alace in his barge 
for Esher. EasWaref" we sec hi. James’s-ji,irk, with the 
deer, and Spring-gardens^ with groves, reaching ^s far 
as the present AdmiraV:y. Beyond the north wall of 
the park aite a few houses, about the jniddle of Pall- 
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n)al]; iiml bcwnid them St. James’s Hospital, whicli in 
tlie former reiun had been converted into a palace; the 
swampy field ^\’as also then eftclosed as a park, the canal 
l)eing sii])])lie(l by the creek surroundiifg fhree sides of 
Tliorncy Island. 

At Cliarin L»'-cross we see yrude sketch.of Eleanor’s 
T'ross, where now is the of Charles 1 . # Opposite 

Js the Ilospitjii of St. Mary lifuncival, wliich gave ymj 
to Northumbt rland House and Gardens. Beyond Cha- 
ri ng-(;ross is the Royal Mews, where the^faleons were 
kept, upon tlic site of our National Gallery. Ilere arp 
three rural*roads Ic^jidiiig to the fields^: 1. Tilie Ilay- 
niju’ket, ill which hny war^ then sold, and so continued 
until 1830;* 2. Hedge-la ne,* now Whitcomb-sftreet ; 3. 
A large *fiel(l, crossed by a*]>atli to St. Marti n’s-lane, 
and at its lower end ^St. Martin’s, Church, built by 
Henry VHI ., m the fields. The Ilaymarket leads to 
“ tlic way to Redinge,” now Piccadilly. Then we haVc. 
a triangular field, and beyond is the* way to Vxbridge,” 
and Oxford-road, now' Oxford-street. In the distance are 
fields, hedges, and dotting trees; but still nmre rural is 
the village of St. Giles, commencing at* Drury-lane, its 
cluster buildings (Broad-street) and a *few' houses 
\Yithin the pri‘riijcts of St. Giles's Hospital and Church, 
partly enclosed and surrounded wdth trees. Far away in 
the fields is the little clffirch cJ 8t. Paiicras, ^^all^ alone, 
old, and weather-beaten.” * ' 

St. Martin’ s-lane has scarcely a house beyond the 
church, which nearly abuts on Convent-garden, belong- 
ing^) the abbot and monk^> of Westminster : it is w alled 
in, and extendi to Hrury-Iane, and from the back of the 
garden «in the Strand to the pres(snt Long Acre, there 
being only three or four builcfiiigs within its bounds. 
Not a house is b\jilt in Long Acre or Seven Dials, nor in 
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Drury-lane, from near Jlolborn to Drury House. The 
old Angel Inn, St. Clements, was then in the /Ud^s, 

Nearly, the whole of the Strand is a straggling street 
of mansions aiuf their offices, the residences ol noblcineii 
and prelates, those on fliG south side having ^gardens 
reaching to* the Thame^; and they have mostly gi^en 
names to^he ^streets built c^^heir sites. Fiivt of tliese 
hTfetorical liouses is York-place, where Frain is Bacon 
was born in the same year that Aggas drew liis jdan : 
here the Gi^eat Seal w.as taken from Bacon in 1021. 
Next fe.^Durham-place, where Lady tianc Grey lodged 
wdieii site assjimed the crow'ii ; and she was thence 
escorted to the Tower. . Sir Walter Rjfleigh ])ossessed 
Durham-«i^)lace twenty years; his study was a little tur- 
ret which looked upon the Thames: the site is new part 
of the Adelphi. Next is the Si^voy, through centuries a 
palace, a prison, and hospital : there are lew sites of 
such liistoric interest as this spot. Next is Somerset- 
place, assigned by Edward VI. to the Brincess Elizabeth, 
and wjience, as queen, she went to open (Ji’eshanfs 
Royal Exchange, 1570-1; we a^so read oi'her going in 
great state, wifii a^ torchlight procession, to the council ; 

for showS'aiid pageants,” says the account, {"are ever 
best seen by torchlight.” In the roadv ay of the Strand 
we see a few straggling^buildings (one of whifli is 
Lyoif^-Inn, lately takeiy^dowiij, aiicl beyond is St. Cle- 
‘ment’s Cliurch, where the Danes lyid worshij)])cd cen- 
tmles ago; and so we reach Temple Bar, n tind^er gate- 
way across the streetj^upcvi tl^e site of W ren’s j)resent 
Bar of stone. 

Returning to the Thames bank, next‘Somersct-])lace 
is Arundel-place, wiJiere the Countess of Nottii\gham 
died, after her interview with Queen Elizabetli to im- 
plore forgiveness for having withheld rfrom her ^Essex’s 
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ring. tJpon tlie site of the majision and gardens now 
are Arundel, Surrey, and Norfolk streets. Then we 
have Mllford-I aue, named from a ford over tl^ Thames, 
at the extremity, and a windmill ii\ the* Strand. Next 
is Page^placc, afterwards Esi»x House and garclens, 
and its water-stairs. Here ^ex plotted his abortive 
project for the overthrow gf ^iz^beth’s govRr»ment, by 
whose order the streets were hm$icaded with empty car®. 
He fortified the house, but was brought to surrender by 
a gull mounted upon tlie tower of St. Clement’s Church. 
The site is now Essex-street and part of the Temple^ 
wliich we sec here, 'v^ith the old gate-house, bflilt as a 
fine imposed hy Wolsey. . HciXi are the garden-trees, 
but little regularity in the ^buildings. Eastward is 
Whit5i*iats, wliicli has ‘^many fiiir houses, lodgings 
for noblemen and otheijg but being a place of sanc- 
tuary, it became the Ahaiia of fraudulent debtors, 
gamblers, and outcasts. Next is Water-lane, ai^d then < 
the old Palace of Bridewell and grouiuls, extending from 
Fleet-street to the Thames. At tl\p date of tly». Map 
the old Palace had Veen given to the City a work- 
house and house of correction, whence Bridewell (from 
the well o|* St. Bride) became a name for a prfson. 

We here ro!i(jJi Fleet river and Fleet ditch, now a 
sewe^ beneath Bridge- street and Farringdon -street, 
where, in the view* are^flankvig trees and tlie^leet 
Prison. The Fleet ^was once ajbusy river, covered with* 
ships aiid small craft, and, afte^ ])assing under Holborn 
Bridge, can be traced to Us scjurccjJat tlie foot of Ilamj)- 
s^a^hill. ^n Fleet-street we see the old churches of 
St. Dunstan afid St. Bride; iind InSre ale Chancery, 
Fetter, *aiid Shoe lanes, the inter\»ning ground with 
hedges and trees. Opposite Sh^ie-lane is the famous 
Fleet-street Condjuit. West of Chancery-lane is Lin- 
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coln’s-Inn, with its coneygarth stocked witli raljihits and 
game; and the garden, where the Earl of Lincoln grew 
fruit and, vegetables for*liis own table, as ^vel^ as for 
sale. 

We are now in Ilolborn, built ii]>on the IhimU of the 
old hourne^* or brook, fcnch runs down tin* hill into 
Turnmill Brook. FrojnStet. Giles’s oastwaivl is almost 
country road with tiji’iistues. The building nortlv- 
ward may be the estate of St. Clement l)aues, ])ur- 
chased by ^he parish as early as 1052 for 1 (U)/., and 
,now producing 4000/. a year for chai*i table ])iu’]^oses. 
The Ilfelborn^ houses have large gardens ?( Jerard, the 
herbalist, had liis j)liysic-garden httre. • Tlu* cluster of 
buildingjp on the sduth Sfle is SouthamptTin House, the 
town-house of the Wriotfieslcys, Earls of SoiTlhjnTi]>t<5n, 
and part of the 4 )ld Temple, which the Templars left 
in 1184 for Fleet-street : the site is now Southampton- 
Uuildiijgs. Opposite is Gray’s-iun-laiie, and on tlie west 
side is the manor of Portpoole, afterwards Gray’s-Inn. 
The ]j^ll was built 1500, and Francis Bacon planned 
the walk^ about 1000. 0])poslte (3ray’s-lnn-lane is 
Middle-row, ahd next ^^the Bares,” oi' City boundary. 
Staple-Ii^ was not built as we now see it— one of our 
oldest pieces of street architecture. ^ Ijower down, on 
the north side, is Ely-place, wdth its vineyard, meadow, 
kitcljpn-gardcn, and oixdiard,* the ‘ gate-house, cliapels, 
great baliqueting-liall, v^c.*; the siuTounding ground is 
mostly open and unbuilt on ; and the names of Saffron- 
hill, Field-lane, and Jjily and Vine streets carry us back 
to its rural times. ITere Sjr Christopher Hatton, Eliza- 
beth’s dancing chrincellor, lived in gi-eat- state, '^paying to 
the refractory Bislii^p of Ely, whom the queen threatened 
to unfrock, as rent, Oered rose, ten loads of hay, and lOZ. 
per annAm, with the right of the bishop to walk in the 
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gardens *and gather twenty bushels of roses yearly. Aiicl 
liichard, Duke of Gloucester, had seen ^^good straw- 
berries”1[n tliis \'ery garden. Hatton died in tjiis house, 
40 , 000 /. in debt to the Crown ; as did^the strange lady,” 
after a l#ng fight with her lflis|and and the BishdJ) of 
Ely to recover the ]>roperty. JTlie site of Alie garden 
is* covered witii Hatton-garj^ ^and adjoiiflng streets, 
qjrid El}'-place, j>art of wdircli hjs been taken -down fifT 
^^the raising of Ilolboni-valley.” Wo now reach St. 
Andrew’s, with the tower of the former cl^urch — date 
Henry VI. Adjoining, in Shoe-lane, is the towijiJiousei 
of the Bish(f[) of Bangor; tlie garden, clm-tr#es, and 
rookery existed in 1759 . . 

North-easfward of Holborrt Bridge is Smitliiield, the 
toWJi ^ecfi, with its elms, public walk, race-course, and 
live market ; noted for it^ quintain nyitches, sword and 
buckler fights, and as a place of blood ; but with sunnier 
sports of jousts, tournaments, and feats of arms, tq^ which 
knights rode through Giltspur-street. * Here AVal worth 
stabbed Wat Tyler, and Jack Straw w^as hangee^; Ed- 
ward III. feasted the Lady of the Sun,” witlj chivalric 
sports ; Richard H. held joustings, and ftrdcal combats 
were fought ; martyrs were burnt, and poiso^rs boiled 
to death; and the ^rcat Fair was held aiinually for seven 
centiyies. Here, too, is the priory of St. Bartholomew, 
of which the church*rem!Gns ; and eastward is thc^Hos- 
pital granted by HenrjrViri. pi the citizens for the 
sore and diseased.” Little Britain occupies the site of 
the mansion of the Earl of Bretonj^ut is better reimm- 
of bookfellcrs. North-west we sec 
the parish clerKs, or* clerhriy acted 
Scriptuip plays round a well : the Aulfc-ge grew up around 
the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, of which the an- 
cient gate-house lyqmains, *and the Nunnery of St. Mary, 


bored t or it^ race 
'^dlerSen^Slf wt ere 
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south of Olerkenwcll-green. Aggas’s map >lio\vs a few 
houses, bounded on three sides by fiiOds, and its jmstures 
and slopes^ watered by the? River of Wells, or Fleet ; and 
Coppice and*^^lderness rows keep its inein anes green. 
Sooif after, fine houses ivete built here for j)©rsons of 
note. Hence to the vWage of Islington l:iy through 
green field# and country^aths even so lately as 1780. 
fei Woodbricfge-street t^e Red Bull Theatre, ori- 
ginally an inn, but used for stage performances late in 
Elizabeth’s ^reign ; the site is included in Xicholson’s 
^istill^iy. 

EasAvard is the Charter House, orimnaSh' a monas- 

• # 70 . 

tery of Ohartreux monks, wliere Ehi^abcth sojourned 
many doj^'s after hel* accession. It was ucA luade a hos- 
pital until the next reign.^ Here is preserved '^th^^finCst 
Elizabethan apartjnent in London. The wooden gates 
are those of the monastery; but few other ancient frag- 
iftents remain. 

We are now ifi the City, but in Farringdon Without^ 
so called from being without the walls. Leaving Fleet- 
street, we cross Fleet ditch, or ])art of the town ditch, 
in front* o^ th^ City wall, betwe*en Bridewell-dock and 
Holborn,Vy Fleet-Ti^ridge, and advance up Ludgate — or 
Fleet-Jiilly as it is called in the plan. Here, on the north 
side, is the Belle Sauvage Inn, at which dramas ^were 
played before a regular theatrl; was^ established in this 
•country. ‘Here, in Elizabeth’s * reign, ])laycd Tarlton, 
her favourite clown. Irf Queen Mary’s reign, Sir Tho- 
mas Wyat was sto])])gl hep in his ill-planned rebellion. 
We now reach Ludgate, oi^ of the four ancient jrates 
of the City, and thb Old Bailey, namediffronTlts'^beirig*"' 
the ballium of the* ancient City wall, which ifi shown 
opposite in the Map.^^he Mayors and Justices kept 
their sessions here in Elizabeth’s time.^. 
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St. Paul’s ( 'athcdral is now relcTied ; not the classJb 
edifice erected 1 y Wren, but the ^thic Old St. Paul’s,” 
coinmeiTced in the eleventh ce*it/ry, and not finished till 
1240 ! The church has lost iti/steeple f fit* in the year 
after Aqgas dn w his plan, Aire was struck by Kght- 
niiig, and within an hour the Ivhole was bju*nt to the 
battlement. '^Plie stcejde wxs never rebirilt, though 
money was collected for ilie purpose. Fctir Jllustriow 
men of this pei iod were buried m the old cathedral : Sir 
Kicholiis Bacon, father of the great chancellor; Sir 
Oliristopher Hatton, chancellor; Sir Philip Sidn^; and^ 
his fatlier-in^law. Sir Fi’ancis Walsingham. {latton’s 
monument Tvas^ a sumptuous pile, and Walsingham’s 
and Sidney’s*\vere humble tablets, ^diich gave rise to 
the epigram, 

“ Pliilip and Francis have no tomb, 

¥or great Chriftopher takes alfthe room.” 

Vandyck was buried here, near the tomb of time- 
honoured tlohn of Gaunt. 

lit the plan we see ^^Paule’s Chain,” the street 
named from a chain or barrier drawn across tlie car- 
riage-w^ay of St. Paul’s ^Churchyard, to j7i*escrvc® silence 
in the cathedral during the hours of jiliblic WQi^lhip. 

Around St. •Paul’s, the names of the streets and 
lanes— as Ave A^aria, Amen, Creed, and Godlinian — 
deni)te a clerical locality, %s does Patcrnoster-ro>v. Het’c 
Tarlton kept an ordinary at lhe|'late of the plan. Ivy- 
lane had its ivied walls, though we suspect it to be named 
after Lady Ivy ; and the Earl of Warwick kept a mag- 
nificent house where now* isj tVarvvick-lane. Nevvgate- 
1SS*r*e?nV9‘'s8lS*iii^the plan, wdth its pifson-^ate. On the 
south side of the street is the GrayJF'riars’ Monastery, 
wdiere* Edw^ard VI. and the citizens founded Christ’s 
Hospital; but fhe^ school did not pycosper in EKzabeth’s 
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reign. At the east e%l of Newgate-street i.'- tlie “College 
of St. Martin-le-Griin\, in the tower of whiv li was rung 
the curfew. The site ^js ^low occupied by the ticneral 
Post-office. 

TilE City, or wall^l town, has its w ills,, streets, 
lanes, gardens, and buiyings, shown with remarkable 
clearness.^ fl^lje walls, gai^, and towers ha<l been (‘oni- 
^jJetely restoi^d about a^centtry before Aggas drew his 
plan. In the centre of the northern wall is the old 
church of Allhallows, which escaped the (Ireat Fire, 
J)ut w^j^ rebuilt in 1 7 ()4. The ancient fortification is 
ke]3t in •memory by the adjoining street, iondon-wall. 
The plan shows the several gates : Lydgj^te and Newgate 
already ijamcd; and on tlR? north, in tlie V/all, 6rij)])le- 
gatc, Moorgate, Bishopsgfite, and Aldgate ; aivd t^ithout 
the Wall arc certain liberties or bars, as Temple, IIol- 
born, Whitechapel, and Smith^eld Bars. 

• The most crowded part of Eli/aheth's City is that 
extending from Newgate-street, Cheai>side, ajid Corn- 
hill ; and the oldest leading thoroughfare is AVatling- 

% ^ o o 

street, an ancient British road, and next the ]>rinei2)al 
street oT Koimn London. It ‘extends through Can- 
mck (C^ion) street, in which latter is “the London 
Stone,” the central ndlUarium or mile-stone from which 
the distances were measui-cd. Near this stone lived 
Fftz-Alwyne, first Mayor of London, The main tho- 
rfoughfarcf below, follo^n^:^ the river-line, is Thames- 
street, extending from Mackfriars to the Tower. Above 
are St. Thomiis tlie Apostle, Old Fish-street, and 
Knightrider-street 

But the j^at Artery is Cheapside, f^nVUtfe ftniiliy" 
to St» Paul’s, famous for its Hidings, its Eleanor Cross, 
its Conduit, and its standard; the ancient Gruifdhall, 
southward; and the phurch of St. Alary-le-Bow, built 
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ill tlic* reign of William the OcJlqueror. In the lai^e 
liouse nearly opposite was horri Thomas a Becket, in 
tlic twfflfth century, on the sftJof the Mercers’ Chapel, 
of w]ii(^li comi>any Queen EliAheth wAs free. Clieap- 
side w:i^ then called “the BeAity of London,” a»d was 
famed for “it^ noted store of ^Id smiths,” linendrapers, 
liaberdasliors, &c. ; and Bmvtlersbury, at tlie east end, 
was noted for its grocers Aid a^iothccaries,\lrvgsters 
furriers. Here* some time lived Sir Thomas More. Next 
is tlie area of ( 'ornliill, where Gresham’s Eoyal Exchange 
is not yet built. Then is the gi'oat manor-lij^use of 
Leaflenliall,* whicli gave name to the marli^t; liere 
])aintei| worke^ for tlie City shows and pageants, esjie- 
cially the Wctcli at Midsummer, • ^ 

Nft^tis tlie elmrcli of 8t. Andrew Undershaft, before 
whosu door the Mayjiole was set up every May-day ; 
and then the old chiircli of St. Catherine, its church- 
yard noted foi* performances of miracle plays. In tl/is 
church rest Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s chief butler; and Holbein, “the great and inimit- 
ahlc ])aintcr.” Now we reach Aldgatc. Almost*parallel 
with Leadenh all-street *is Fenchurch-str^et, mafle fenny 
by the Langbourne. Here, at ATliiallow^^/ Staining, 
(iuecn Elizabeth attended service on her release from 
the Tower in 1554 ; and dined ofp pork and peas after- 
wauefs, at the King’s llend, Fcnchurch-street, where the 
metal dish and cover used oh 4;|.e occasion are«stilf to be* 
seen ! 

Another famous street, eastwarc^ is Lombard-street, 
named from the Longoba^d bankers and goldsmiths, 
iTtnifi^out their badge of tlfc thr&e golden pills 
of the Medici family. In Elizabeth’^ time this was “the 
handsomest street in London.” B^re the merchants met 
before the Eoyul Exchange was built, and Gresliam kept 
yOL. I. 
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his shop with the grasl^opper sign. The roadwa^ passes 
over the remains of R(^an houses. The street has been 
almost rebuilt within tlr present century. 

In the upper greaA thoroughfare is Broad-street, 
wher6 the Earl of Shp^v^bury and the Marquis of 
Winchester lived in ElSabetli’s reign ; and the Dutch 
Church has*existed since fire time of Edward VI, This 
^ery fine ^church, the largest^ remnant of ecclesiastical 
architecture in the City of London, was founded in 
1253 ; but the nave, which alone now exists, was erected 
a centi?iry later. 

Here also was Gresham House, which'* Sir Thomas 
bequeathed for a college ; and here he entertain€||J Eliza- 
beth at dinner, after the opening of the Rojal Exchange. 
In the same line is Lothbury, much inhabited bj^ foun- 
ders, now by eminent bankers. Another old thoroughfare 
is Bishopsgate-street, where is the Priory of the Nuns of 
t St. Helen’s, of which the chui’ch remains : here Gres- 
ham is buried. Here too is Crosby-place, the finest 
specimen of the domestic mansion, in the Perpendicular 
style, in ^e metropolis. Here lived Richard Duke of 
Gloucester, Sif Thomas More, and ^^the rich Spencer,” 
who kept his mayoralty here. Shakspeare is believed 
to have been an inhabitant of St. Helen’s in the reign 
of Elizabeth. This portion of the City is not so closely 
built ^ the lower half, large in'i.fer-spaces being occupied 
^ with gardens. 

Upon the Thames’ bSnk are, first, eastward of Fleet- 
ditch, Blackfriars, runnied from a monastciy of that order; 
and, being a sanctuary, thet players, when ejected from 
the City, buili' theie a theatre, in which Sli&sjpeife *^s 
a sharer, in 1589. Jle had a, house close by the War- 
drop;” and to an inn.fiereabout was addressed a "letter 
to Shakspeare, the only one known to ,ex?st. From this 
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point ^0 bridge was built until^wo centuries after \he 
date of the plan. 

In the large fortress of B^fnard’s Castle, facing the 
Thames, Shakspeare has lai^ a scene? of J^ichard III. ; 
and it •was used as a royal pa?j|,ce till the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Next is Bosse-alley, .Iwhere was a reservoir of 
• water, placed by Sir Kicli?xd Whittingtof^ then Trig- 
^ lane and stairs ; then liroke^-wharf. Ne^ is Queon- 
hithe, the wharf of Edred the Saxon, but named from 
its being the dowiy of Eleanor, queen of Henry II. It 
was handy to Old Fish-street, then the great fi^-market 
of London? Next is the Three Cranes, wheift) the new 
Lord ^ayor jj^rmf rly took water to be sworn before the 
Barons of the Exchequer at Westminster Hall. Above 
is Whitfington College, founded by Sir liichard Whit- 
tington, four times Lord Mayor. Here is Mercers’ 
School, one of the oldest schools in London. 

Next is Dowgate, the water-gate to Watling-street : 
here was the mansion of Elizabettf s bold commander, 
Sir Francis Drake. Adjoining Dowgate is the Steel- 
yard, named from its being the place where ttie king’s 
steelyard, or beam, was set up for weighing, goods im- 
ported into London. Next lies St.*Lauren-j4 Poultney, 
with the Maner^of the Rose, and the Dukes of Suffolk ; 
with Duck’s-foot (or Duke’s-foot) lane ; and Merchant 
Tailors’ School, fdlindeil 1561. 

The next landing-placfe i: .. Old Swan-stairs. Then J 
we reach Fishmongers’ Hall, find above it Crooked-lane 
and Eastcheap, and Gracious (Gycechurch) and New 
Fish streets, leading to*rj 9 ndon Bridge. Eastward are 
iSbtolj^li, and other wharfs^ ancf then Billings- 
gate— ^a gate, wharf, and market appointed in the first 
year of Elizabeth for ships ancf j^oats arriving with fish, 
fresh and sol% shell-fish; salt, oranges, onions; and other 
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friliis and roots; with gfein, which, when taken to Queen- 
hithe, necessitated the idising of the timber drawbridge 
at London Bridge, to a\o^V passage for the ships with 
tops. The following eni y in the Greyfriars Chronicle^ 
of aboat this period, is ci:Lioas : “ 1550. There ^ame a 
sheppe of egges and shar%s and smockes owte of France 
to Byllynggsgatte.” Next is the site of the Coal Ex- 
tjiiangc; though, in Elizabeth’*', time, one or two ships 
sufficed for the coal-trade of London. Hard by is the 
second Custom House built in this reign. Smart’s-quay 
has a cijimihal notoriety ; for here, in Elizabeth’s time, 
cutpurses were taught their racked work, with its slang 
vocabulaiy. 

Londoji Bridge is^here seen covered with houses and 
gate-houses. On the latter Hentzner, in 1598; c<3^Unted 
above thirty-six human heads. The rarest and most 
curious view of the bridge is that engraved by Norden, 
in Elizabeth’s reign. 

The Tower of London is shovm towfjrds the' extreme 
left, the moat filled with water. In the front, midway, 
is Trailor’s-gate, where Elizabeth was compelled to land, 
a prisoner^ on <6usj)icion of favouring Wyat’s design. 
Queen Elft!*.\beth did not keep her court in the Tower, 
but at no period was the state prison more constantly 
thronged with delinquents.” The Tower Palace occu- 
pied the south-eastern portion of-the inner ward. Within 
V It century from Elizabeth I’s reign much of its ancient 
character was obliterated by small buildings between its 
towers and courts. ,|,Queen Elizabeth’s Armoury is in 
the White Tower. ^ 

We have now ubached the easternmost 
river-bank. Above^we see the old Churches^ of St. 
Dunstan and Allhallo^^s, Barking — ^the latter a, ready 
receptacle ^for the remains of those who^fej^l on the scaf- 
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fold on Tower-hill, which Aggaf has shown in liis view. 
The gnclosure to the left i% tip House of Crouched or 
Crutched Friars, where the gpat hall^wj|s made into a 
glass-house; and Turner dedfcatod from this place his 
Herbal to Queen Elizabeth fli 1568. The old church 
of St. Olavc, Ilart-street, escaped the Great Fire: a 
portion remains. 

Eastward of tlie Tower m the Eoyal Hospital, or 
Free Chapel of St. Katherine, to the mastersliip of 
which Elizabeth appointed Sir Julius Ci»sar in 1596. 
It was not a inonastciy-, for the brothers aiiid sist^s 
were permitted to go abroad, provided they relumed by 
curfew. Stow describes its homely cottages, with more 
inhabitants ^han some cities iii England. The church, 
cloisters, and monastic houses were removed in 1825-6 ; 
and with the compens^ion-money awarded was erected 
a new hospital in the Eegent’s Park. The old site of 
the Hospital is now St. Katherine’s Docks. 

Between the Tower and Aldgate is the Minorics, 
named from the Minoresses, or Nuns of St. Cliare. It 
is mostly laid out in gardens ; and here is e^s^pne cross 
and tenter-ground. From the Convent Minor- 

esses the remains of the gallant Sir Philip liSdney were 
conveyed, with ^eat funereal pomp, to St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, and' there solemnly interred. Goodman’s-fi^ds^ 
is T^iere only an extensive ^enclosure ; and most of East 
Smithfield is an (jpen space, jpartly used for bleaching. 
Spenser the poet — one of the glories of Elizabeth’s 
reign — y^ ixs born here. 

jp^jj/St. JT^tliprine’s appear^ to have pxten^ed but a short 
way beyond fhe church. From tlie gardens and en- 
closijree immediately attached ^o the northern side of 
Whitechapel and Houndsditch iSie grounds are merely 
shaded with Irees j and the Spital Fyeld” Is^ entirely 
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open from the back of^he Hospitnl of St. Maiy ?^]ntal, 
which gave it name. Aoujidsditch is only :i sin^t‘ line 
of buildings^ cj^tcjnding it a curvilinear dii e(*tion from 
St. Buttolph’s, Aldgate, tlBishoj)sgate Without. From 
thence a mure regular ttreet, but inter^|)ersert with 
oj)enings, gaMens, and detached edifices, extends to 
J^oreditchv(jJ^urch, which is nearly the last building 
in this direction — many a picturesque old house-front 
in which the writer can well remember. 

Westward from Bishopsgate-street are a few build- 
ings, thN.j)rincipal of which is a long range called tlie 
^‘Dogge IIous,”.with gardens and e^iclosure-^, extending 
into Morefyeld-fyekr and “J^^insbiirie-K eld/" both of 
wliich, frcJin the Bogge Ilous to Finsbiirie-eourt (near 
the present Artillery-ground), are entir(*ly open. Aloor- 
fields appears to liiwe been use4 for drying linen. In 
Finsbury-fields both archers and cattle are i-epresentcd ; 
•and.bcyciid it are three windmills, which gove^iame to 
the present Windmill-street. We lun e, lKm (‘\ er, passed 
Bedlam, ^vhich Ileimy VIII. gave to the citizens to be 
an hospital* for lunatics, removed from diaring-cross, 
the king lining them to be so near him ; just as 
this conscience-stricken king could not bear to witness 
so many funerals in progress to WesiBninster, and so 
.built the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

Returning to Crij)|)legate^ tlience to Ohl-street (j)jft’t 
'o*f a Roman military wl^v) is mostlv open ground — 
fields, orchards, and^ gardens; and from the spot occu- 
pied by St. Luke’s (Stiircluto Shoreditch is scarcely a 
single house, and not more than three or f om^l(^tach^>d 
buildings stand in the fields beyond. St.\Jiles’s ^^very 
fair and largo church” has been repaired since idie^fire 
in 1545. Here are memorials of great men of Eliza- 
beth’s reign — Foxe, the martyrologiat Glover, the 
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skilfuf licridd; and Sir Martijjf Frobisher, "the b^d 
mariner. C his well-street is nqj|f yet built; but we see 
Bar1)ican, ith its cross. 

Hard by is Golding-lane, j^cminding fis that Eliza- 
beth’s was glorious reign for the drama. Tllte first 
regular tlu atre was built in 1576, at Holywell, and let 
•to dames Burbage. In 1594 the Globe Tlfbijitre, on the 
^Bankside, v as built — thetsumpier theatre W ShakspeaiO 
and ^Miis fellows;” tlie Blackfriars Theatre, in which 
Shaksj)eare was a sharer, was built in 1575; and in 
1599-1600 was erected tJie Fortune Theatre, iii^oldey- 
lane. Vei^y few houses appear in Whitecriss-street. 
Aldersgate-str4Jet is more ^regular, having several houses 
of nubility ‘.•and it has to this day many old^buildings. 
Gosw^ll-?itr('et in Aggas’s phfti is merely indicated by a 
road, described as the way to St. Alban’s.” Islington 
Church is seen in the cfistant country. 

The inetropolis, in the reign of Elizabeth, had many, 
troublesome visitations and catastroJ)hes. It was often 
visited by plague and by famine,^ and was grievously 
pc'stered by beggars; and bodies were often found slain 
in the streets. The pestilences led to the sti^pb'ing of 
tlie town with watei*. Conduits were set ;i^p, and en- 
gines erected ’t<j convey the Thames water; and then 
waf^ planned a canal from the liiver Lea, at Ware, to 
London, which led to I^Kr Hugh Mj^ddelton’s foi’inaiion 
of the New iliver in tlie next yeign. 


:.JNDON IN THE KEIGN OF/^HARJjES I. 

Aipong the ichnographical delineations of tlie Eng- 
lish metropolis, that by Williv^ Faithorne, made in 
1658, is, with Jthe exception of that made* by Aggas 
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in 1560, undoubtedly Ilje rarest, inasmuch as biit two 
impressions are known Uo be in existence; of which 
Messrs. Evans, jjriiitsellLrs, of tlie Strand, published a 
fac-similc in tlie year^l8a3. Faithorne was an engraver 
of rard merit in the seveiKeenth century. His produc- 
tions arc sought for by collectors. Pepys, who was a 
great LoiidQil collector, and often speaks of Faithorne, 
singularly enough never jspeatts of this map, nor is it, 
found in his collections at Cambridge. To what are 
we to attribute this singularity ? Various hypotheses 
present ^themselves. Faithorne was a Eoyalivst, was 
taken prisoner at the sacking of Basing House, and be- 
came an exile. The title of tl\|e map is, ^ 

AN EXACf' DELINEATION ,OF THE CITIES OF^ L^iNDON 
AND WESTMINSTER, AND THE SVBVRBS THEREOF ; TO- 
GETHER y BfORROUGH OF SOVTHWARK, AND ALL 
Y“ THROUGH-FARES, HIGIIWAIES, STREETES, LANES, 
AND COMMON ALLIES W^"IN Y“ SAME. COMPOSED BY 
A SCALE, AND ICHNOGRAPHICALLY DESCRIBED BY 
RICHARD NEWCOYRT, OF SOMERTON, IN THE COUNTIE 
OF S0MERSI;TT, gentleman.* WILL" FAITHORNE 
SCVLPdtjT. 

Like Aggas’s, this, also is a view-map, %nd in some sort 
a representation of the metropolis; and its principal 
interesf is its historical value ftn tHe increase of the 
u metropolis *during a century of most momentous events 
in our social and political system. It is executed with 
great minuteness an'«^jijeneral accuracy, as the topogra- 
pher may satisfy himself by comparison with the exist ing 
streets. We see in 'hiis plan, or rather pkture|^ tli^ old 
London which has disappeared from the surface .of th^ 
ground. One curious trait of the era of its production 
is the absehce of the prefix St. ‘to the v^ripus churches ; 
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the saints of the Commonwealth s Spearing to be jealous 
of any others, whatever their ^agrf' or history. 

The (late ©f the Survey seeirci to be jjretty, accurately 
determined by the two following facts : viz. Cheapside 
Cross, formerly standing at the end of Wood-str8et, is 
not here represented. The populace demolished it on 
May 3, 1(143, in contempt of^tlie Popish* anniversary 
pf the Inventio S. Crucil; u^fiile thfit long ‘known as 
Charing Cross is depicted {is standing in all its gloiy. 
It was wholly cleared away in August 1647^ 

The (kite of the Survey is thus fixed as havjng beey 
made between the yem\s 1643 and 1647; ljut thtf engrav- 
ing of it was iM)t (y)mpleted until 1658, and advantage 
wai§ taken o#the delay to iiftroduc'b the new«buildings 
and impfovemcnts up to thit date, as is proved by 
the introduction (amonj^ others) of t^e buildings on the 
west side of Lincoln’s-inu-fields (over the archway, in 
the centre of which still remains a stone ^jiscribed • 
Dvke Streete, 1648); and Clare^market (here de- 
signated New-market), which wa§ opened John 
Holies, E{irl of Chire, in 1656. 

The date of the Map is 1658,but^it S verj^question- 
able if the map was ever published. That yelir was one 
of much public disquietude. The death of the Protector, 
and 4ihe accession of his son Kichard, warned the peogle^, 
thaft a change was immiiftnt. The minds of the people 
were filled with apprehension . and speculatiSn; whilcf 
literature and the arts were^whollv neglected. The 
Restoration followed in 1(>6()^ and 4^e maddened exul- 
t^ipns of the Royalists were equally subversive of all 
order. T£e QN*eat Eire of London rook place in 1 666, 
when it is very possible that these q)lates and their im- 
pressions shared the general deaitruction. This is the 
niore probable;^ from fhe necessity of fixing the for- 
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mer boundaries of property within tlie City, this ma]> 
would have been of groat service to the ( Commissioners 
in their labpurs but ndi report or history of tlu' period 
makes any mention of it,YLnd the conclusitui is, that th(j 
destnffction of every impression was deemed certain. 

The Map is mentioned by Gough in Iiis Accoimt of 
English Top^grapliy^ am^ by Vertue in Walpole’s Anec-^ 
dotes of Painters and En^7*avk^s. Neither of them Aac/,# 
however^ seen it, but quoted from Bagford, who, in a 
letter addressed to llearne, and dated from the Charter 
JJouse, ^eb, 1, 1714-1/), gives a correct description of 
it. Heafne printed tliis letter amyiig the mtroductorv’ 
papers prefixed to the first ^volum^ of«]iis edition of 
Leland’s Itinerary, * 

The period to whicli fliis Map refei’s is o?ic^)f the 
highest interest to the aiiti(piarv and writer, whether in 
reference to dramatists, historians, or ])oets. Ilartshorn- 
*alley, wljieli Fuller notices as the scene of Ben douson’s 
childhood, if not lifs birthplace, is stated by his l)iogra- 
phers tojDe the now.Northumberland-stivet. liy New- 
court’s mag tliis assei-tion ajqiears to be incorrect. Ilarts- 
horn-alleji lay w^estward of Suffolk or Noi-thainj)ton (now 
NorthumDerland) House, having a way to ( diaring-cross 
by the now Craig’s-coiud;. Greene’s-^lley (an avenue 
eastward from the Strand to the Thames) is yet an ^ipen 
way, iiow known as Brewer’s-?anc. ' Ivie-laue, in lft58 
a way betVeen tlie gardens of Durham and Salisbury 
Houses, is now the passage to the steamboat landing- 
place, and to a ni^ij^ed public-liouse long known by 
the sign of the Fox-under-thc-llill. MidjJle-row, Hoj- 
bom, generally coifsidered as an obnoxi(5^iS ^struction 
of a comparatively e’ecent date, is in reality jiot so. 
ITowel, in his Purlestmtion of London^ 1657, p, 344, 
observes Southward of Gfay^s-iun-l^^iQ there is a row 
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of SI naif lioiises, which is a mighty hindrance toHolboA 
ill poin^ of prosjKjct, which, if they were taken down, 
there would be from Holbom Conduit t^ St. Griles’s-in- 
the-fields one of- the fairest rising streets in the world.” 
These (jbsti 'active buildings* are depicted in the Map; 
and, notwit hstanding the condemnatory outcry of more 
than two ct iituries, it was not until within the last few 
sjionths tha t the removal cif thiii^incubus upon one of the 
finest street s in tlu^ metropolis %vas resolved upon. 

The Chartreuse, vuhjb the Charter Hous^, is shown 
to have bad but two leading ways to the yard bpfore ij 
now (lesigi lifted Charl:.erhouse-scj[uare. These ^x^re by 
,Cliarterliouse-Lwie £rom St. Johii-street, and by Carthu- 
sian-street fi^m Aldersgate-sfteet. •In a buildyig at the 
bacdv pariT of Rutland House, Davenaut, in 1656, intro- 
duced operas with scenes. This building would seem 
to be shown in the Map. 

The only water shown in St. James’s Park runs 
from north to south, across the site of fhe present parade- 
groujid. Pall-mall is represented jls a pleasant walk, 
shaded by a double roy of trees on the nortl^ side, and 
with Barkeshire House facing St. James’^ Pal^^. Tart 
Hall, at the south-west angle of the park, anc? the Gam- 
inghouse, at the ^op of the llapnarket, are also repre- 
sentci^l. A windmill marks the site and origin of the 
name of the present AViiMinill-street, north and wgst of 
which is o])Gn country. Six windmills are •shown as* 
then standing near* to ^^Bmi-iill.” From Stepney to 
London is open country.^ B^nnoTidil^y Abbey is shown 
as^ then existing entire, standing in its own enclosed 
grounds. 

An .able critic, who attached paramount interest to 
the period of our Civil War, says* of this Map : Here 
is London nea^ljj as it was in the days of Sh£tkei][>eare, 
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l5onne, and Jonson; wholly as it was in the time of 
Cromwell, Blake, and Milton. Here art* tlie^ streets 
through which Jhe Ironsides strode singing ])salms — the 
taverns in wfiich tht^Cavaliers drank and svore; here is 
the jHace in Avhich Charles laid doAvn his head; there 
the spot on •which Prynne and Bastwick snlfered muti- 
lation and tfie stocks. All sorts of j)]aces connected with 
the poets^ tlieatres, lant^, aAl alleys are still visible# 
There is the Gatehouse in which so many of them had 
been confii^^d. Cheapside Cross is taken down — de- 
fliolishe^ in 1643 by a mob to the old London cry of 
No Popdry. Charing Cross is stiinicrc; aiiM, of course, 
the equestrian statue not here^ but bvried in .John Rent’s 
garden, v'aiting foi* happfer times. Tlie^CJreat Pest- 
field (1603), near the jSresent Golden-s(|nafe, is not 
marked, which seepis to show that it was already for- 
gotten.’ 

The^ growth of a great city must be an interesting 
study to a larger \nimber of pei'sons than we may at 
first im^ne : its cljiims upon attention are world-wide 
when tha^ city is London. It i^iay seem like national 
partialit^vhen Ve speak thus; but it is only pliilosophic 
reasoning when we remember that no site of equal size 
and importance exists in the world, ever did exist. 
J^bylon the great was not so largo, and imperial IJoine 
was ipuch smaller in its palmibst da\'s ; when mistress 
of the worid it by no ine^iis rivalled modern London. 


THE qftEAT FIRE OF LOXDOls^, 

In the year I8661) there was discovered in theJRecord 
Office a letter to Viscount Conway, giving a very com- 
plete -desifription of the Great Fire. j[t,was evidently 
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written* about Sept. 8, 1060, two days after the great con- 
flagration liicli it so minutely details. This narrative 
will be^read with interest even by those who are familiar 
w’itli the ofi -quoted accounts by Evelyn anti tepys, and 
other cowtcinporaries : it was* discovered ])y Mrs. Greene. 

Alas, iny lord, all Eondon almost within the walls, 
{fiid some j>art of it which was ^\^tllOllt thfe walls, lies 
yow in ashes. A most ]i|pnen|able devouring fire be- 
gan uj)on Sunday morning last, at one of the clock, at 
a ])aker’s liouse in l^udding-lane beyond J;he bridge, 
immediately burned down all the new houses upon the 
bridge, and feft tlie old ones standing, and so fame on 
into Til am (^s- street, and went backwards towards the 
ToA^cr, mcetkig with nothing by the way but qld paper 
buildiil^^ind the most combu^iblc matter of tar, pitch, 
hemp, rosin, and flax, which was all laid up thereabouts; 
so that in six hours it became a large stream of fire, at 
least a mile long, and could not possibly be approached 
or quenched. And that which contfibuted to the de- 
vastation was the extreme dryness of the season, which 
laid all the springs so^low that no considerable quan- 
tity of water could be had either in jpipfts or ^nduits ; 
and above all, a most violent and tempestuous^ast wind, 
which had sometijnes one point towards the north, then 
agaiij a point towards the south, as if it had been sent 
on purpose to lielp the fil^ to execute upon the City tliG 
commission which it had from Heaven. 

From Thames -street it wint up F’ish- street -hill 
into Canning - street, Gracqphurch^street, Lombard- 
street, Cornhill, Bartholomew -lane, Lothbury, Austin 
Friarsj and fiWad-street northwards^ and* likewise into 
Fenchuj’ch- street and Lime -street^ burning down all 
the churches, the Eoyal Exchange, and all the little 
lanes and alleys^ as it went. From thence Westward 
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ft swept away Friday-street, Watling-strcM‘t, Oh*oapsid(‘, 

Newgate-market and the Prison, Patern<>ster-row, St. 
Sepulchre’s, and so up to Smithfield-bars and flown to 
Holborn-firifllge. Also all Paiil’s-cliurcln :ii*d, tlK', roof 
of I^ul’s Church, Ludgafc-hill, part of Flc(iit- street, 
BlackfriarSy Whitefriars, and all the Inne:’ Temple, till 
it came to*the Hall, a corner of which hnd taken fire, 
and was most hajipiljl quenched, as likewise iy 

Fleet-street, over against St. Dunstan’s Cliurch; else, 
for aught appears, it might have swept away \Miite- 
hall and all the City of Westminster too, ^\ hicli is now 
left standing, together with all the subnrt)s; viz. the 
Strand, Covent- garden, Queen -street,, Lincoln’s -inn- 
fields, Holborn as ^ar as^ tlic bridge, ani all Ilatton- 
garden, Clerkenwell, anc> St. »Tohn-strcet. 

Of the City itself, from the Tower unto Temple- 
bar, I’emains only all Smithfielfl and St. r>artliolomew’s, 
Aldersgate- street, and part of Jlroad-strec't, — the fire 
being stO})ped th(5rc before it came to Sir Eliab Hixr- 
vey’s, wherefrom, together with Sir flohn Shaw’s and 
Gresham College, and so forward, are j>i’eserved ; all 
Bishop^te-stfeet, Leadeiihall-street, Duke’s-place, and 
so to Alogate. 

But ’tis fit your lordship should ^now that all that 
is left, both of city and suburbs, is acknowledged, ynder 
Tiod, to be wholly due to the^vinfj and Duke of yi)rk, 
• who, whai the citizens had ‘abandoned [all] further care 
of the place, were inteilt chiefly upon the preservation 
of their goods, un\rk)ok the work themselves, and with 
incredible magnanimity rode up and dowin giving orders 
for blowing hj) of liouses w[ith] gunpei^der, to' m'ake 
void spaces for the gre to die in, and standing st^ll to see 
those orders exccutedi exposing their persons nof only 
to thfi/umltitude but to the vfcry flames themselves, and 
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the nfins of buildings ready to fall upon them, aAd 
sometimes labouring with their own hands to give ex- 
ample^to others; for whicK the peoj^le do now pay 
them, as lliey ought to do, all possible :^verence and 
admiration. The King proceeds daily to reliwe all 
the poor ])eople with infinite quantities qf bread and 
cheese, and in this is truly God’s vicegerent, that he 
does not only savi 3 from iye but give life ft)o.^ 

I believe there was never any such desolation by 
fire since the destruction of Jerusalem, nor will be till 
the last and general conflagration. Had 3;^>ur lordshij) 
been at Konsington you would have thought-^for five 
days togetlier,/or so* long the fire lastecl — it had been 
'!&(»msda3^, jind that the heavens themselves had been 
on fiix^^ind the fearful erica and bowlings of undone 
peo2)le did much increase the. resemblance. My walks 
and gardens were alnfost covered with the ashes of 
papers, linen, &c., and pieces of ceiling and plaster- 
work, blown thither by the tempest. • 

The loss is inestimable, and the consequence to all 
public and private alFairs not presc*ntly imagiithble, but 
ill appearance very dreadful ; yet I doubt n^ but the 
king and his people will be able Ito weather it out, 
though our enemies grow insolent upon it. 

The greatest pjxrt of the wealth is saved, the loss 
haying chiefly falleyn up-^n heavy goods, wine, tobacOQ, 
sugars, &c. ; but all the nloney in specie, plate. Jewels 
&c., were sent intft the Towejl^ where it now lies ; and 
the Tower itself had been fired,# that it preserved 
itself by beating down tlie Jiouses about it, j^la^dng con- 
tinually Witli^icir cannon upon alXthat'was fired, and 
so stopped the progress. 

So great was the general *^espair, that when the 
fire was in the Temple, houses in the Strand, ^^iPining 
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t|i Somerset House, Were blown up, on purpose to save 
that house; and all men, both in city and suburbs, car- 
ried away their goods all flay and night by carts^ which 
were not to tfe fiad but at most inhumane prices. Your 
lordship’s servant in Queeif-street made a shifh to put 
some of youp best chairs and fine goods into your rich 
coach, and ^nt for my horses to draw them to Kensing- 
ton, where thfey now are* 

Without doubt there ivas notliifig of plot or design 
in all this, though the people won hi fain think other- 
wise. SomS lay it upon the French and Dutch, and 
are read^ to knock them all on th®*liead, ^vheresoever 
they meet them ; others uj)on the faiiigtics, because it 
broke out so near tlie 3d •ofSeptember, t4H*ir so crib- 
brated day of triumph ; #others u])on the I hipMs, be- 
cause some of them are now said to be in arms ; but 
’tis no otherwise tlian as part %f those militias which 
are, or ought to be, in a i)Osture everywhere. 

All •the stories* of makiii" and casting of^ fire-balls 
are found to be [mere] fictions when they are traced 
home; for that Avlncli was sa[i(^ to be thrown upon 
Dorset l^use was a firebrand, seen by the Duke of 
York upon the Tliames to be blown thitlier; and 
upon notice thereof given by his highness was for that 
time quenched. But there could be no plot without 
some time to form it in ; andgmakilig so many parties 
to it, we imust needs have Infd some kind of intelligence 
of it ; besides, no rising lldlows it, ndt any army appears 
anywhere to secoSy. #uch a design. Above all, there"^ 
hath been no attempt upon flie king or duke’s per- 
son, which mtglit Easily have been exeg^ed had this 
been any effect of t^ason. 

Men begin now everywhere to recover their spirits 
again,«^nl think of repairing ’the old and rebuilding a 
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new cfly. I am told tliis day by Mr. Chichely the Ofty 
have sent to the King to desire a new model. Vaults 
arc daftly opened wherein are found inunense quantities 
of pepper, spices and wines, oils and su^rs, &c., safe 
and uiitouched, though the* houses were fired ; but all 
the cloth laid in St, Faith’s church under. St. Paul’s is 
.•d)urnt, Gresham College is set apart for to Exchange 
and Post-office. Leaden^all is to supplj^ the uses of 
Guildhall ; and without doul&t, when the Parliament 
meets, as much will be done towards the restoring of 
the City, and in it of the kingdom, to its ancient lustre 
and esteemf as cai#be expected fi:om the piety a£d policy 
of so dutiful aij assembly. 

-I find avery man resoWed never to submit to a 
base ]^4^e, what extremities soever we undergo ; yet I 
see no man unwilling to hearitfjn to a good one.” 


HISTORIC INNS OF SOUTHWARK. 

The borough of Southwark, rnorc^ espCj^ally the 
High-street, w^as for inany ages Wic only entrance 
into London from Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, and the 
eliic^ road to and from France, and the shrine of St. 
Tlipmas a Becket •at G#nterbury. Thither, in times 
before the Reformation, pilgrims resorted by*tliousand% 
every year: henefi^it is not* surprisi|ig that South- 
' w’ark became celebrated for its ini^ which, from the 
accommodation they afforcked to travellers, brought no 
ihconsiderabl^profit to the inhabitSnts Of this part of 
the metropolis. 

Stow, in his Survey (first pT^blished in 1598), says : 
From thence (the Marshalsea) towards Lbndoi^ditidge, 
^VOL. I. K 
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A the same side, be many fair inns for receipt* of tra- 
vellers, by these signs: the S]>urrc, Chr!stoj)her, Bull, 
Queen’s Head, J^abard, George, Hart, King s Head, &c.” 
Of these innifmeiitiojied bv the old (dironicler, theSpnrre, 
the Queen’s Head, the Tabard (Talbot), tlie (^eofge, and 
the King's Head still exist as inns for tra\ ellers. 

The TSbanl (or Talbot) is the most (‘elebrated of 
these hosj;elrfes, and is r^iKuvped in Chaneer’s verse as 
the place where he and the iiin<‘-aud-tweutv pilgrims 
met, and agreed to enliven their j>ilgriinage to the shrine 
of St. Tlioinas a Becket at Canterbury by reciting tales 
to shortin the u ay. 

The date of the Canterbury Piljjrimage is generally 
supposec^ to have been the year HlSo ; «id Chaitber, 
after describing the seastm of s]>ring, says : 

“ Befelle, tjiat in tl^at so:«on, on a day, 

In SoutbAverk, at the Tabard as 1 lay, 

Redy to wenden on my pil|j:rininjfo 
To Cant^bury, with devoute corafjfc, 

At night was come into that hostel rie 
Well nine-|ind -twenty in a compagnie 
Of sondry folk, by aventuro yfalle 
In f<iIawBhip ; and pilgrimes were they alic, 

That toward Canterbury wolden ride. 

The chambres and the stables weren wide, 

And wel we weren csed atte bestCj^ 

And shortly, whan the sonne was gon to reste, 

So hadde I spoken witl^em c¥erich on 
That I was of hir fe||iwship anon, 

And made forword erly for to rise, 

To take oure W8^ ther as I you devise.” 

The Tabard igain# mqjitioned in the following 
lines : 

“ In^outbSverk atihis gentil hostelrif ^ 

That highte the Tabard, f asto by the Belle.” 

Henry Bailly, thcjiost of , the Tabard, was not im- 
probftb^ a descendant of Henry Fitz Martin, of the 
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borougli of‘ Southwark, to whom King Henry HI., By 
letters^ah nt dated 30th September in the fiftieth year 
of his reign, at the instance of Williain de^ la Zouch, 
granted tlio customs of the town gf Soutfiwark during 
the king’s pleasure, he papng to the cxchequeS* the 
annual fee-farm rent of lOZ. for the same. 

By thiit grant Henry Fitz^Martin was'' constituted 
bailiff' of Southwark, and iie \?«j)uld thereby acquire the 
name of Henry the Bjiiliff, or le Bailly. 

But be this as it may, it is a fact, on record, that 
Henry Bailly, tlie hosteller of the Tabard, was one of 
the burgestJbs whd rej)resentcd the borough South- 
wark in the parl^iincnt held at Westminster in the 
5(H!h EdwaiPtl III., A.D. V6fi); and he was ggain re- 
turned'^if) the parliament held at Gloucester in the 
2d Kicliard II., A.D. 1378. 

/^e cannot read Cfianccr’s description of the host 
'mtlldii^icknowledging the likelihood of his being a 
popular man among his fellow-townsftien, and one likely 
to be selected for his fitness to represent them in parlia- 
ment. His identity is further coiToborated b}’^ the fol- 
lowing extract from the Subsidy lioll of 4th Ili Aardll.^ 
1880, dorso, 

“ Itenr’ Ostyler, Xrian, Ux’, eius .... 

from which rccorcl it ®a,j)pears that Henry Bayliff 
hosteller, and Christian his wife, were assesifed to the* 
subsidy at two shillTngs. 

After the dissolution of tjic moniSleries, the Tabard 
and the Abbot’s House were sold by King Henry VIII. 
to John Mas^i; and Thomas Master^ and the particu- 
lars for the grant in the Augmentation Office afford 
descriptions of the hostelry called the Tabard, j)arcels 
of the possessions of the* Monastery of Hydcj^’^^i the 
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Shot’s Place, with the stable and gardi ii befonging 
thereto. The Tabard is mentioned to have been late 
in the occi^paticiii of one Robert Patty ; but the Abbot’s 
Place, with tlie garden and^stable, were reserved to the 
late Bishop Oommendator, John Saltcote, Capon, 
W’ho had been the last abbot of Hyde, and who sur- 
rendered it to King ^cmy YUJ. ; and after bein^ 
made Bishop of Bangor, c^^imendam with the Abbey 
of Hyde, subsequent to the smTcnder of the abbey, he 
was preferred to the sec of Salisbury, in 1539, which 
he rotated till his dcsitli in 1557. 

As fegardg the name of the mif, Stou^says of the 
Tabard, “that it was so called of ajacl«.‘t <»r sleevelcs| 
coat, W'lii>le before, •open 8n both sides, ^fhh a scjffiK 
collar, winged at the slrtnilders : a stately glh^fieiit of 
old time, coinmoiilj-' won/of noblemen and others, both 
at home and abroad in the wars ; but then (to wit. in 
the wa^;s) their anns embroideri‘d or otherwist' ^.lepieied 
upon them, that ^^ ery man, by his coat of arms, might 
be known from others. But now these tabards are only 
W'orn bv^ie heralds, and be called their coats of arms in 
scr^dce.^ 

From Speght ^yc learn that the original Tabard was 
standing in 1002. It was an ancient timber house, pro- 
bably as old as Chaucer’s time, and there is a view, of it 
in TIrry’s edition of Chaucer, 

On tlie brestsummer-beam of the gateway facing 
the street was fosiuerly inscribed, “ Tliis is the inne where 
Sir Jeffry Chaucer'%inTl the.nine-and-twenty pilgrims lay 
in their journey to Canterbftry, anno 1383.” This was 
painted out in 1831 : it w^as originally k.jcribed upon a 
beam across the ro5.d, whence swung the sign, ^^moved 
in 1763. The sign w^as changed about 1676, when, says 
Aubl^P^ the ignorant landlord or tenant, instead of the 
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ancient sign of the Tabard, put up the Talbot, or dogj^’ 
The lagt of* the oldest buildings was of the age of Eliza- 
bctli ; *and the most interesting portion jt stone-coloured 
wooden gallery, in front of which ,was a ^cture of the 
Canterbury Pilgrimage, said to have been painted by 
Blake ; immediately behind was the Pilgrims’ Boom of 
"Tradition, but only a portion of the ancienff hall. The 
gallery formerly extended|throughout the Inn-buildings. 
The inn facing the street was1)umt in the great fire of 
Southwark, 1676. 

Mr. Comer, F.S.A., who has left the l^est account 
of the Southwark inns, having personally examined the 
nromises at some rist, came to the conclusion that the 
olcifest cxistkig remains wercf not earlier than 1676 : the 
whole !Ti(h been removed. % 

The Geonje inn is menth^ied by Stow, and even 
earlier, in 1554, the 35fli year of King Henry VIII. Its 
hftfrle \>^,s then the St. George. There is no further 
trace of it till the seventeenth ccntrhy, when tiicre are 
two tokens issued from this inn. Mr. Bum quotes the 
following lines from the Musarum JDeliciWy uj)Ch a sur- 
feit by drinking bad sack at the George ftivern^i South- 
wark : 

“ O, woijld I might turn poet for an hour, 

To satirise with a vindictive power 
Against the drawer, or could 1 desire 
Old Johnson’s hetd^had scalded in the lire ; 

How would he rage, and bring Apollo dowh 
To scold i^ith Bacchus, »nd depose^the clown 
For his ill government, and^so^^lMute 
Our poets, apes,^hattlo so much impute 
U?^to the grape ins^rement.” 

In th^year 1670 this inn was in g^^eat part burnt down 
and demolished by a fire whicl^ happened in the Bor- 
ough, and it was totally burnt down by the g’-eat fire 
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iK, Southwark, in 1676 : the owner was at that time 
John Sayer, and the tenant Mark Weyland. ^ 

Of this grejjjt Southwark fire it may he interesting 
to note that ft took pjace ten years after the Great Fire 
of London : it burnt a great part of Southwaric, from 
the bridge tp St. Margaret’s Hill, including the town- 
hall, which had been established in 1540, in the Church 
of St. Margafet, The tuildipgs being as yet, like old 
London, chiefly of timber, lath, and plaster, the fire 
spread extensively. It broke out on May 27th, about 
four in the morning, and continued with much violence 
all thatVday and 2 )art of the night followirfg, notwith- 
standing all the care and endeavours^ thaj: were used W 
his Grace the Duke ‘of Mot^niouth, the Eai»l of Crai^S^fij 
and the Lord Mayor, to ^ quench the same, at^‘vvdl by 
blowing up of houses as/)ther ways: his Majesty, ac- 
companied by the Duke of Yorli', “ in a tender sense ol 
^the calamity, being pleased himself to go doA’^iv'to me 
bridge in his bargo^ to give such orders as his Majesty 
found fit for putting a stop to it, which, through the 
mercy of God, was finally effectecj, after that about (>00 
houses hV^l been burnt or blown up.” 

The following is from the diary of the Rev. John 
Ward, written a few years later : ^ 

^‘Grover and his Irish ruflSans burnt Southwark,^and 
had 1000 pounds for their pai;?s, said the Narrative, ol 
Bedloe. GifPord, a Jesuit, had the management of the 
fire. The 26th^of May c 1676 was •the dismal fire of 
Southwark. The ike .^begunne att one Mr. Welsh, an 
oilman, near St. Margaret’s •Efill, betwixt the George 
and Talbot inlies, Is Bedloe in his Nair/;,tion relates’^' 
{Diary p/ the Rev. Jqhn Ward^ 8vo, 1839, p. 155),, 

The fire was stopped by the substantial building of 
St. Tbo^^^s Hospital, then recently erected. 
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Th& present George, although built only in tl^ 
seventeenth century, seems to have been rebuilt on the 
old pl9n, having open wooden galleries^ leading to the 
chambers on each side of the inn-y^d. 

Aftijr the fire, the host M5irk Weyland was sucQ^eded 
by his widow, Mary Weyland ; and she by William Gold- 
dug, 'wlio was followed by Tliomas Green, whose niece, 
Mrs. Frances Scholefield, |nd hfir then husband, became 
landlord and landlady in 180% ; Mrs. Scholefield died 
at a great age in 1859. The property has been pur- 
chased by Guy’s Hospital. 

The George is mentioned in the records r^ating fb 
the Tabard, tej which it adjoins, in the* reign of King 
ISitry VHJ , as tfie St. ‘George inn. Two tokens of 
the sd^mteeiith century, in l^ie Beaufoy Collection at 
Guildhall Library, admirably\catalogued and annotated 
by ]Vfc. Burn, give th(f name.vof two landlords of the 
' x:iWrgc\^t that period, viz. Anthony Blake, tapster, and 
James Gunter. 

The White Hart is one of the inns mentioned* by 
Stow; but it possesses a still earlier celebiity, having 
been the head-quarters of Jack Cade and hi^jj^bel rout 
during their brief possession of Londhn in the year 1450, 
when Heniy VI. was king. Shakspeare, in the Second 
Par^ of King Aenry VI. makes a messenger enter in 
ha^te, and announce to tjjie king : 

“ The rebels are in Southwark. Fly, my lord 1 
Jack Oade^roclaims hinoeeli: LordMortimer, 

Descended from the Duke of C|^i*ence’ house, 

And calls your gmee ifsurper openly, 

An^ vows to crown himself in AJestminster.” 

And again, another messenger enters, and says : 


“ Jack Cade hath gotten Loqflon Bridge ; 
The citiaens fly and forsake their hci;8es.” 
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Jick Cade afterwards tlms addi'esses Lis followers: 
‘^And you, base peasants, do ye believe Will 

you needs be ^janged wifli your pardons abouf your 
necks? Etatfi my s^syord therefore broke through Lon- 
don gates, that ye should leave me at the While Hart, 
in Southwark ?” 

Cade eiftered London from Blackhcatli, througlr* 
the Borough,* and towards e|^eniiig he re tired to tlie 
White Hart, in Soutlnvark. He contmuc‘(l there for 
some days, entering the City in the moniing, and re- 
turning at night ; but at last, his followers committing 
some rioV in the City, they had the gate shut against 
them; and ultimately the great body of (kido’s followers 
deserted him, and he»fled iiiCo'Kent, where iie was 
afterwards slain at Hothfl^ld. 

Fabyan has this entpif: ^^On July 1, 1450, Jack 
Cade arrived in Southwark, wncre he lodged at the 
Hart ; for he might not be suflered to enter tlig^Oiticr. 

The tihronicle of the Grey Friars records this deed 
of violence committed by Cade and his followers at this 
place : “^t the Whyt Harte in ^outliwarke, one Ha- 
waydyne\of Sent Martyns, was beheddyd.” 

The White Harl lately taken down w^as not the same 
building that afforded quarters to Ja^k Cade; for in 
1669 the back part of the old inn was accidentally 
burnt down, and the inn was /vholly destroyed by tJie 
great fire which happened in ‘Southwark in 1676. The 
records of the Cq^irt of Jr.dicature inform us that John 
Cbllett, Esq., was flien^ the , owner of the property, and 
Robert Taynton, executor of i.. ‘ . . . was the tenant. 

It appears, •'however, to have been rebfilt upon the' 
model of the older edifice, and realised the descriptions 
which we read of the at^cient inns, consisting of one or 
more ppiwi courts or yards, surrounded with open gal- 
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leries, and which were frequently used as tcmpors^fy 
theatres for acting plays and dramatic performances in 
the olclen time. The reader will, we cWesjjy', recollect 
Mr. Dickens’s admirable descriptiem of the White Hart 
in the Pickwick Papers^ 

The Hoarh Head was the property of Sir John Fas- 
'lolf,* of ( ^aistor, in Norfolk, and who died in 1640, 
possessed, among other ^tat^s in Soutliwajk, of one 
messuage' in the j)arish.of St. Mary Magdalen (now 
part of St. Saviom’’s) called the Boar’s Head. Mr. 
Chalmers, in his history of Oxford, says, ^^It is ascer- 
tained tliatTthc Boar’s Head, in Southwark ^hen di- 
vided into tenonicuts), and Caldecott Manor, in Suffolk, 
pai'l o#tlie benefactioiH of Sir John Fasjolf, Knt., 
to Ma^tRilen College, OxfbrdiJ’ Henry Windesone, in 
a letter to John Paston, date!^A.ugust 1459, says, An 
i^^ase you to remem ner my master (Sir Jolm Fastolf) 
a^oii^>est leisure, wliether his old promise sljall stand , 
as touching my preferring to the Bo!lr s Head in South- 
wark. Sir, I Avould have been at *^nother place, and of 
my master’s own motipn he said that I shoulc^set up in 
the Boar’s Head.” This inn was sitifiite orXthe east 
side of the High-street, and north of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, opj)osite SJlb. Saviour’s Church. In the church- 
wardens’ account for St. Olave’s, Southwark, in 1614 
and 1615, the house is ♦hus mentioned: ^^Keceijed of 
J ohn Barlowe, that dwelleth at y® Boar’5 Head i» 
Southwark, for suffering the eifcroach^pent at the corner 
of the wall in y® Flemish Church-^ard for one yeare, 

.... 99 

There is existence a rare small brass token of the 
Boar’ll Head : in the centre of th (6 obverse is a boar’s 
head (lemon in mouth), and* aromid it, “AT THE 
bore’s HEAD;’’ on the reverse, “IN SOUTHWAHK, 1649 
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in%ithe field, There is a similar token fii the 

Beaufoy Collection at Guildliall. ^ 

At the inst£^nce of liis friend, William Wayftfleet, 
Bishop of WiAchester^ Sir John Fastolf gaA e large pos- 
sessioiw in So^ithwark and elsewhere towards .the ti)unda- 
tioii of Magdalen College. In the Reliquio IlearnianWy 
edited by Dl^. Bliss, is the following entr\ relative to^ 
. the bequesi; of^the Boar’s ‘HeacJ : 

^^1721. June 2. — The reason why they cannot give 
so good an account of the benefaction of Sir tJohn Fas- 
tolf to Magct Coll. is, because he gave it to the founder, 
and left il to his management, so that ’tis siijfpos’d ’twas 
swallow’d up in his own estate that* he soft led uj)on the 
college. However, tiic coKege knows thigi, that iS? 
Boars Head, in Southwark, wliich was then aii^iTIi, and 
still retains the name, tho^.ivided into several tenements 
(which brings the college 150Z. pV*r annum), was part of 
Sir John’s gift.” 

The property aliove mentioned was, for many years, 
leased to the father of tlie author of the ])iH.‘seut ^^ ork, 
and was him princi])ally sub-lpt to A\eekly temuits. 
The presses 's^re named “Boar’s Head-court,” and 
consisted of two rows of tenements vis-a-vis^ and two 
houses at the east end, with a gallery outside the first 
floors : the tenements were fronted with strong weather- 
board^ and the balusters of the^tairchses were of gr^at 
age. Thc53ourt entrance wa5 between the houses Nos. 
25 and 2(), east of High-street, afid tliat number of 
Abuses from old London Bridge ; and beneath the whole 
extent of the court was a finely-vaulted cellar, doubtless 
the wine-cellar* of tSe Boar’s Head.* TIkj ^property wa# 
cleared away in makipg the approach to the new London 
Bridge ; and on this sitq w^as subsequently built part of 
the iieyr -front of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
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Tlie llmr at the Bridge-foot was a noted house during 
the sb^ccdth and seventeenth centuries, and it remained 
until file houses on the old Bridge were«pull^d down, in 
or about tlie year 1760. This hoiwse was situate in the 
parish ^1* St. Olave, on the west side of High-%treet, 
between Pepper-alley and the foot of London Bridge. ^ 
It i??meniioiicd in a deed of conveyance (dated Dec. 12, 
1554, in the first and seccjid jj^ar of Philifi ai^ Mary) ; 
and in the parisli books of the same date there is still 
enrlier iiKiiitioii of this house, for amonf^st the entries of 
the disbursements of Sir John Howard, in his steward’s 
accounts, itre recorded: March 6th, 1463-4. Item, 
pjiyd for the rc^l wyn at the Bcrc in Soutliewcrke, iiic/.” 

agaln^^^ March 14tli ^amc year). Iten^ payd at 
dinner'Ilf the Bere in Soutlie^'erke, in Costys, iiis. iiid. 
Item, that my mastyr lost at s^ijitynge, xxd.” 

Cornelius Cooke, iifentionea in the parish accounts 
oi* St. Ohive’s as overseer of the land side as^ early as 
1630, became a soldier, and ultimafely was made cap- 
tain of the Trained Bands. He rose to the rank of 
colonel in Ci’cmweH’,^ time, and was appoin^d one of 
the commissioners for the sale of tlfb kin^s lands. 
After the Bestoration, he settled down as landlord of 
this inn. Gerz*jy.d, in a letter to Lord Strafford, dated 
Janj^ary 1633, intimates that all back doors to taverns 
on«the Thames were coin«(iandcd to be shut up, exc( 5 })ting 
only the Bear at the Biadge-foot, exempted hy reason op 
the passage to GreSnwich. Tlfe Cay^rfiers’ Ballad” on 
the magnificent funeral honours^ rendered to Admiral 
Dean (killed June 2, 1653^ has the following allusion: 

“ FromlJreenwich towards the Bear at Bridge-foot 
Ee was wafted with wind that hA water to’t ; 

But 1 think they brought the^evil to boot, 

Which nobody can deny,” 
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There is also another allusion in the following lines from 
a ballad^ On banishing tlje Ladies out of Town;” 

*• Fkrewell Bnd^-foot and Bear thereby, 

And those l^ald pateu that stand bo high ; 

We wish it from our very souls 
That other heads were on those poles.” 

The Bear at London Bridge foot is twice mentioned 
by Pepys in his Diary: ^^24th Feb. 1666-7. Going 
through bridge by water, my waterman told me how the 
mistress of the Beare tavern, at the Bridge-foot, did 
lately flihg herself into the Thames, and droWn herself ; 
which did trouble me the more, when thej^ tell me it wa^ 
she that did live at the White Horse tavern in Ldf^ 
bard-street, which was a riost beautiful womaifj as most 
I have seen. It seems she hath had long melancholy 
upon her, and hath endeavoured to make away with 
..herself ofjfcen. 

^‘3 April 1667. ’"Here I hear how the king is not 
so well pleased of this marriage between the Duke of 
Bichmond and Mrs. Stewart as is talked; and that he 
by a wilil'vdid fetch her to the Beare, at the Bridge-foot, 
where a coach was ready, and they are stole away into 
Kent, without the king’s leave ; and that the king hath 
said he will never see her more : but people do think 
that it is only a trick.” ci 

There is yet another poetical reference to the Bear 
at Bridge-foot, iu^a scarce poem entitled The last Search 
^dfter Claret in Southwarhy ov a Visitation of the Vintners 
in the Mint^ with the Debates vf a Committee of that Pro^ 
fession^ thither fled io avoid the cruel Per&^mtion of their 
unmerciful Creditors^ A poem. London: printed for 
E. Hawkins, 1691, 4to,dn which the Bear is thus men- 
tioned («fter landing at Pepper-alley) : 
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** Thfough stinks of all sorts, both the simple and compound, 
Which through narrow alleys our senses do confound, 

Wg^came to the Bear, which wa soon understood 
Was the first house in Southwark built after»the Flood, 

And has such a succession of vintners ^known, 

Not^ore names were e’er in Welsh pedigrees shown : 

But claret with them was so much out of fashion, 

That it has not been known there a whole generation.” 

The White TAon^ formerly a prison f(V the county 
of Surrey, as well as an iftn, mentioned in Records in 
the rngn of King Henry VIII., having belonged to 
the Priory of St. Mary Overy. It is als(f mentioned 
by Stow, aiid it continued to be the county jrison till 
1695. The rabble apprentices of the* year 1640, as 
Tftiijid relatjjs in his Trovsbli^s^ released the whole of the 
prisoiKSr® in the White Lion. It has been* supposed 
that the White Lion was the same house that, before 
the building of new Lemdon l^dgCj^wus called Baxter’s 
Chophouse, No. 19 High-street ; and in old deeds, the 
Crown, or the Crown and Cheques: an ohf plaster-* 
fronted house. The house which stood in the court 
beside it, and was fonnerly called the Three B^’ushes, or 
“ Holy Water Sprinkfers,” was of the tiicie of ^iizabeth ; 
and some drawings exist of the interior, as a panelled 
room, with an ornamental plaster ceiling, having in the 
centre the arms of Queen Elizabeth, with E. R., in sup- 
pqyt of the opiiiito th^ this room was the court or 
justice-room in which her Majesty’s justices sj^t and held 
their sessions. This is more^ probable than tltut the 
bouse was a palace of Henry ^VJIi., and that 
thence he took a trip t(f Bermondsey Fair with Cardinal 
olsey, and^t^ere fell in love with j^nna Bullen. The 
house^was pulled down about 1832, for making the new* 
street to London Bridge. 

Mr. Comer was by no means certain that the White 
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3xon was the iame house as that used for the county 
prison ; for at that time, when houses were not- num- 
bered, especially if they were occupied by tradesmen, 
they were khown hj signs; from which it did not 
follow that they were public-houses. But Stow dis- 
tinctly states that there was in the High-street of South- 
wark an inli called the Wliitc Lion, which was 'usuft 
as a prison f6r the county of Surrey ; and during the 
reign of^Queen Elizab^h Koman Catholic recusants 
were confined here. 

Other Southwark inns named by Stow remain, 
except the Christopher ; but they have mostly lost their 
galleries and their antique features. The King’s Head 
was, within our recollectioi^ a well-paintedtrhalf-len^fOi 
of Henry VIII. The Qatlierinc Wheel rem^iJis ; but 
we miss the Dog and Bear, which sign, as well as 
Maypole-alley, hard by, joints to olden sport and pas- 
time.* 


" TOTHILL-FIELDS IN FORMER DAYS. 

Jeremy Bentliaoi once said, in his quaint way, that 
if a place could exist of wliich it could be said that it 
was in no neighbourhood, it would be Tothill-fields 
— ^this astute definition implying the imcertainty of 
boundary jvhich this noted olc^clistrict possesses. First, 
'as to ;ftame. An early topographer says, it taketh name 
sf S5b'‘hill called^qote-hill, otherwise the Beacon-field 
— ^the name of a close in an ancient lease, thought to 
have been the highest level in the immediate vicinity 

* Abridged from Mk Conner’s paper in the collection#* of the 
Surrey Archtsologlcal Society^ Tol. ii, part 1 ; with additions by the 
Author ^ the present work. 
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of ‘Westminster, and therefore suitablel for a beacon. 
In Bojque^s map, 1746, a hill is shown in Tothill-fields, 
just sft the bend in the Horsefeny-road ; but this emi- 
nence is now undiscemible, owing, to the^adual accu- 
mulation of soil upon the adjacent ground. 

The name of Tot is the old British word Tm*" (the 
fjWhnan Tuesoo\ god of wayfarers and mcfchants — ^the 
third day of the week is stiU called after^him. Sacred 
stones were set up on lieightS, hence called ^ot-hills. 
^^To toot” in the north of England was a common 
phrase to express the observation of a wStchman set 
upon a high station looking over the lower coiftitiy. 

Tothill the \iame of a manor in Westminster, 
pSlSiesscd, ia the reign of Henry HI., by J ohn Maunsell, 
who rflfe to the dignity of^ Chancellor of England. 
Here he entertained the kings and queens of England 
and Scotland, the Priifcc Ed^rd, Ihe Bishop of Lon- 
don, nobles, knights, and chief citizens — guests so many 
in number that no common roof wtf>uld cover them, so 
that the host was obliged to erect tents and pavilions 
to receive them : 700 messes were served flp in this 

marvellous cheere.’’ 

Tothill-fields, before the StatutS of Restraints, was 
considered to be within the limits of the sanctuary of 
the^bbey. On account of its dry soil and extent, 
wagers of battle wbre of^cn decided here, and combats 
specially granted by princ<?s, as well as those proceeding, 
by ordinary award in law. Jfecrom^cers were pun- 
ished here, and their instruments destroyed ; as 
reign of Edward III., when a man was taken prac. 
•tising with a^^^ad man’s head, and brought to the bar 
at the^King’s Bench, where, after ^bjuration of his art,'' 
his trinkets were taken from hii5|, carried to Tothill, and 
burned before his face.” • In the time of Richard L, too, 
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^^chaplain to ithe Archbistop of York had provided 
a girdle and ring cunningly intoxicated, wherewith he 
meant to have (Jestroyed Simon (the Dean of Yo&), and 
others ; bu\; Ills messenger was intercepted, and his girdle 
burned at this place before the people.” 

'in 1441 “ was taken Margarie Gourdemaine, a witch 
of Eye, beside Westminster, whose sorcerie and wilcli^ 
craft Dame Eleanor Cobham had long time used, and 
by hir Ihedicines and <lrintfes enforced the Duke of 
Gloucester to wed hir; wherefore, and for cause of 
relapse, thfe same witch was brent in Smithfield on 
iJie 27 qf October.” In the same year a combat was 
fought at Tothill betweene two*theevcs; the pelour 
(appealor) hadde th§ feld, (>nd victo'iy of t]jc defen^Jeur 
withinne*three strokes.” 

We now come to the Fairs held here. In 1248 the 
king did command th^ proclamation should be made 
by voice of herald through all the City of London, and 
in other parts, thsjt he gave command to celebrate a 
new fair, to last for fifteen days. All other fairs, and 
all merck:indise wont to be held and exercised at Lon- 
don, in Vidor and out of door, under pain of loss and con- 
fiscation, he* strictly forbade, so that the fair of West- 
minster might be more fully furnished with company 
and wares.” But this fair proved a failure : it appears 
to have been but a device of ^he kilig to exact money 
.from the icitizens of London ; for they were compelled 
^^to redeem it \^h two thousand pounds.” Tliis mart, 
=GifLdward’s F air, was, first held in St. Margaret’s church- 
yard, until the reign of Heniy HE., when it was removed 
to Tothill-fields; Snd hence it became known as Tot- 
hill-fields Fair. Henry HE. gave the Atbe^of West- 
minster leave to keep^^^a three days’ fair (St. ]S?ta^y’s), 
and Edward HE. a fair thirty-one days long; in Tuthill ; 
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but ^is was not long oblerved. It il said that i&e 
Mayoift and Corporation of London, by a bribe of 8000Z., 
induced the abbot to yield up his privihige. ^ There was 
also a small Fair (St. Peter’s) held in fet. Margaret’s 
churchyai^. 

After the coronation of Queen Eleanor,' consort bf 
¥teftry III., ‘‘ royal solemnities and goodly jousts were 
held in Tutliill.” A strajge sight must tHe wild marshy 
field have been, with the coa^e turf spread mth bright 
yellow sand ; the stout barriers ; the galleries hung with 
silken canopies ; awnings intenningled with green boughs 
and fragrtfiit garlands, stooping down to 5iade tfie 
groups of fair nj|ii5ens clustered beneath; the steel- 
clali challefjgers, seated firlfi as rocks on their neighing 
steeds, awaiting the herald’s blast, and the shock of the 
opponent in the glittering listj the wavy plume, the 
broidered mantle, the token scSlrf, the particoloured ta- 
bard, brilliant as a flownry garden.” — Walcott’s West^ 


minster. 


The next picture is a gloomy ^onc. On the ruins 
of the fortifications, erected here in 1G42, tf?is built a 
lazaretto of boards, called the Five Houses; or Seven'* 
Chimneys, for the reception of the unhappy persons who 
were attacked hf" the plague. In the work just quoted 


we •read: Terrible, indeed, though the skies were 
bright, as if* in mockeri% must have been the state of 
Westminster at this time. * Not here alone in this 80 !^ 
tary lazar- house ^as the abcfde of diw-th and ^^ry, 
— the rude pallet vith^ its .ghastly burden, the tainted 
atmosphere, the despairing sob and^ frenzied shriek of 
^the sick ; bn4 ihe destroying angel held his course along 
^e^foriom streets and the desertedolanes. While larg^ 
fires in vain burned in the mid^ to purify the damp air 
— ^the heavy sinoke-wreaths, finable to rise, fomiing a 
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saUe pall , — ihA noisome contagion was spreading fast. 
At the closely-guarded door, marked with the foot-long 
cross of blue, and the penitential verse of despair Sbove 
it, ^Lord, have mercy, on us I’ — stood the gloomy watch- 
man ; while ever and anon the intolerable profound hush, 
ufas of a charael, was broken by the toll of the funeral 
bell, and vigilant searchers, with red wands, passed tu 
and fro; aiid*^ through the long night the deep-laden 
death-cart heavily rolled iSy toward the plague-pit, sur- 
feited with hideous corruption, with the doleful cry of 
the burier, ^ Bring out your dead !’ ” 

Of this awful visitation numerous entries occur in 
the parish books. In 1563 five sliillings is paid to John 
Welsh for killing and carrying away dogs during 'he 
plague, and for putting them into the ground ; aiso six- 
pence to the painter of Totehill-street for painting of 
oertain blue crosses, to iTe fixed fipon sundrie houses in- 
^ fected. In 1625 nine shillings and eightpence is again 
paid to the dog-kilkr for killing dogs, and ^^11, 10s. 8d. 
to the bricklayer for stuff and workmanship at the vault 
at Tuthiir.*’' 

In 1665, duWn^ the summer, Pepys says: ^^I was 
much troubled to hear at Westminster how the officers 
do bmy the dead in the open Tuttle-fields, pretending 
want of room elsewhere ; whereas the new chapelyard 
was walled in at the public charge, m the last plagne- 
L/itime, merely for want of room ; and now none but such 
as are alle to pay dear fofr it can be Ihiried there.” 

’Here, some short while afterwards, “1200 Scotch 
prisoners, taken at the battle of Worcester,” were in- 
terred ; for the accounts of the churchw^t-rdens of St.' 
Margaret’s, Westminister, exhibit a payment ofJ:hirty 
shillings for sixty-seven4oads of soil laid on the graves 
of Tothill-fields, wherein, it is added, “the Scotch pri- 
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soners are buried.” Some'of the Scotdi were ^^driten 
like a<herd of swine,” says Heath’s Chronicle^ through 
Westminster to Tuthill-fields,” and the^e ^oJ4 to several 
merchants and sent to the ^Parbadoes. 

Buf the Fields had also their bright aspect.* pul- 
poper tells ns that in his time they Were famous^ 
lor parsley. The under soil consists of a clear bright 
loam, lying beneath a ricl| mould, which extends about 
a foot in depth, with fine short herbage, which was 
for centuries grazed on by cattle. Ever apd anon the 
Thames overflowed the Fields ; in the reign of !^dward J..' 
they were ^deeply under water. Thei:^ the ^ace was 
called Tuttle^in-ihe-Maze,” from there being formerly 
a niaze her6l : it is shown in*IIolla^ s View. In 1672 the 
parish made a new maze herein, when William Brewer 
had two pounds for making a^ma^e in Tuttle-fields 
and Aubrey speaks of it as ^‘much frequented in the 
summer in fair afternoons.” « 

In 1670 complaints were madd that loose persons 
sold the sand by many loads in tha day, and destroyed 
the herbage ; so that the place had become dtyigerous to 
passengers, having been formerly o^gi’eat use, pleasure, 
and recreation” to the king^s scholars and neighbours. 

Then the Fields became, beyond the maze, in the 
seventeenth century, a celebrated duelling-ground. In 
Greene’s Tu Quoque: 

“ ‘ And I will meet thee in the field as fairly 
As the best gentleman thiit wears a^word, 

* I accept it. The meeting-p^ce ?* 

* Beyond the Maze iii^Tuttle.^ ” 

The last ^(iuel* iri Tothill-fields 6f which we have 
any ajjeount (says Cunningham) tjok place in 1711^ 
when Sir Oholmley Bering and a gentleman of the 
name of Thornhill fought with sword and pistol, their 
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pistols being so'^near that the muzzles touched. Dering 
was killed the first shot. He was to have been married 
the next Sir Richard Steele, in the Tatler^ 

No. 28, ridiculing the Traiiv Bands, says: ‘^The chief 
citi/en's, like noble Italians, hire mercenaries to carry 
Ji/jarms in their stead ; and you shall have a fellow of a 
desperate fortune, for tl^e gain of one half-crown, go 
through all the dangers ofJTot^lUJields^ or the Artillery- 
ground, clap his right jaw within two inches of the 
touch-hole gf a musket, fire it off, and huzza with as 
little concern as he tears a pullet.” 

Here,’ too, was a famous bear-garden, o? which we 
find this advertisement in the reigi" of Queen Anne: 
^^At William Wells’s Bear-garden, in T uttle-fieids, 
Westminster, this present Monday, there will be a green 
Bull baited, and tw/snty dogs to fight for a collar; the 
dog that runs farthest and fairest wins the collar ; with 
» other diversions of bull- and bear-baiting. Beginning 
at two of the clock.'*' 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find that here- 
about CQcWfighting lingered later than elsewhere in the 
metropolis. At soqie steps leading from the Bird-cage- 
walk, St. James’s Park, into Dartmouth-street, near the 
top of Queen-street, stood the Royal Cock-pit. It was 
taken down in 1816, but had been deserted long before. 
Mr. Cunningham found inline records of the Audit 
Office. a payment of xxx IL per annum to the keeper of 
our-plny nouse called the Cock-pit in St. James’s Park.” 
We hear, too, of Tuttle-fidds^ horse-races. William 
Collins, a famous modeller in clay and wax, and carver 
in wood, died in Tothill-fields, May 31, 1793; he was 
the inseparable confpanion of Gainsborough, an&* tihese 
two artists must have been at home amid the Tothill- 
fields sports. 
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To find a bridewell builf here early i^not surprising ; 
it wag probably one of the ^earliest built after the pa- 
tronymic Bridewell Hospital in Blaokfriars. It was 
first built in 1622, and then called the llouse of Cor- 
rection^ and was convertccf into a gaol for criminals in 
the reign of Queen Anne. Colonel Despard was iiix 
•prl»«ned here in 1803. To keep pace witfi the require- 
ments of the neighbourhood, a new and? larger prison, 
Tothill-fields Bridewell, wan bifilt at the cost of 500,000/., 
and first occuj)ied in 1834. The Peniteuilfery at Mill- 
bank is likewise an institution of our time. 

Millbaftk derives its name from the wat«-mill iJe- 
longiiig to TV^estminster Abbey, at the* end of the pre- 
seiit Collage-street, and* ipurned Jby the stream which 
flowed*%y the infirmary gar(^en-wall eastward into the 
Thames. One of the Benedi^ine rules provided that 
there should always life a milB attached to the abbey; 
and the one here mentioned was the mill bijilt by Ni-^ 
cholas Litlington. It occupied the site of a mansion 
of Sir Robert Grosvenor, by an ancestor of whom it was 
purchased from the Mordaunts, Earls of P^rborough ; 
here Pennant passed some of his boylfbod in tlie hospi- 
tality of Sir Robert Grosvenor. Tlie mill was standing 
in 1644, and ij mentioned in an entry in the parish 
bocjvs of that year, when eleven shillings were paid 
to* John Redwood charges upon smidrie ^djet- 

ments touching the bridge at the water-m31.” ^ Peten 
borough House ft marked i» Hollar^ Vid\^^i^^West- 
minster, about thirty yeari^ afterwards, having a turret 
at the top, and is the last of a ro'vj^of houses. Stiype 
• mentions tljf ^pot in 17?0 as being much inhabited W 
gentjy, by reason of pleasant situation and prospects 
of the Thames. Yet Tothill-Stelds appear in views in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and for a considerable time after- 
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wards, to have Ibeen a mere^ marsh. The parisl/books 
of St. Margaret’s abound with entries of papnepts for 
digging and caJting of ditches, re])amng the slnfce to 
drain the level, and .other indk*ati(^ns of* the swamp}' 
nature of the ground, which lias i\ot only hi on pfA-ochial, 
ti^r^ell known to every j)ers(m wlio lived in the neigh- 
bourhood. A home tourist in LSI 7 observed: “It i»»sin- 
gular that such a marsh sIioul(^have bccoim* the focus of* 
the government, jurisprufience, and power of this great 
empire! iW. so it is — the offices of govi'rnment, the 
Houses of Parliament, and the supreme courts of law, 
stand on*tlie lowest ground in or near tlie •metropolis, 
— ^the greater part of which is still flij swani]) of Totliill- 
fields and^Millbank-fields, — vnld the whole exposed to 
the inundations of land-|loods or extraordinai^ tides.” 
Yet great things have^been done here: the printing- 
press w'as here first sef up in England, as well as the 
.first gas-Ajorks for street-lighting. The adjoining fields 
were appropriated tf) the praclici^ of archerv from 1579, 
and for several years afterwards, when cross-bow shooting 
at' the buTiS w-as common. The^shooting-ground was 
encompassed by* a ditch, and had a shooting-house for 
refreshments. 

The ancient Horse-feiTy between y’^est minster and 
Lambeth was at its jiresent situation, at the commc^ice- 
uiSPtof Millbank. The Archtishoixs of Canterbury had 
For ages a ferry-boat here, which they gi’anted by jiatents 
bo^jojn^^f thekw officersj* They received commonly for 
many years but twcnty-pcyice, and of late lOZ. : for 
:he loss at the fc^ry when •Westminster Bridge was 
jpened, 2205^! were given to the see of^ Canterbury.* 
!M. de Lauzun meiitions the ferry in his acc(\int of 
:he escape of the Queen of James II., Dec. 9, 1688,* Sir 
Edward Hales being in attendance in a hackney-coach : 
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We drove from Whitehall to Westminster, and arrj^ed 
safelj^ at the place called the Horse-ferry, where I had 
engal^ed a boat to wait for me. To jjrevent suspicion, 
I had ac customed the boatmen J:o rowSne across the 
river df a night, under pretence of a shooting expedi- 
tion, taking cold provisions and a rifle witli me fo gr. 
*it a i)ett( r colour.” The King, attended Sir Edward 

Hales, vho was 'vvaitinj^ for liim, desceftdcd the back 
stairs, and crossing Privy Gafdens, as the QtTeen had 
done two nights before, proceeded to th^^iforse-feriy, 
and crossed the Thames in a little boat, with^a single pair 
of oars, to V auxhalL” The Great Seal was tlSrown iifto 
the river by the wsty ; but it was soon afterwards rc- 
coiicrcd l>>a net cast at Random by some fishermen. 

In ‘Tlie Ilorseferry-road was wallcd-in, in 1627, the 
burial-ground which contains the ashes of one of the 
Indian chiefs bremght^to Englund in 1734: he died of 
sin all-pox, and was buried in the presence of th^ Emperor^ 
Toma, his domestics, the up])er cimrchwarclen of the 
parish, and the grave-digger, according to the custom of 
the Km'akce Creeks. The body of this chiw w^as sewed 
in two blankets, with a deal board niftier antf another 
over him, tied down by a cord, and thus deposited in 
the grave, witl^his clothes, some ])ieces of silver, and 
gla^s beads. 

, Less than a century jnd a half ago the strange dis- 
trict of Tothil 1-fields, w4uch we have beem •traversing^ 
had somewhat of a rural air. *111 1650<£rardfeiw;^’s-lane, 
Ship-yard, and other place^ojieinng out of York-street, 
were described as pretty open pla^s and Green’s, 

• now Elliot’s^l^ewery, pleasantly srituathd in an open 
air.”^Even so late as 1763 Buckingham House etf- 
joyed an uninten*upted prosp^t south and west to the 
river, there being only a few scattered cottages and the 
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Steg Brewery I between it Jmd the Thames, At that 
time also there were but^few houses in Jamesjstreet, 
and none beliiitd it; nor any of those filthy tourts 
between PettJ^ Frauqe and the Park, nor any buildings 
in Pakner’s-village, or in Tothill-fields, or on tins Artil- 
d^5^^round,,or to the south of Market-street. 

Althou^ the courtiers and the nobility at a*Yer^ 
early date fisfed their rcsiden^ around the palace at 
Westminster, the districlP appears to have received alow 
moral tainc.+ . In the reign of Elizabeth it was the abode 
of great numbers of felons, masterless men, and cut- 
purses; ^nd in the next reign almost every fourth 
house was an alehouse, harbouring all softs of lewd and 
badde people.” We Jiave stefi that it had very early its 
bridewell. The right of sanctuary — L e. prot^tion to 
criminals and debtors from arrest — was retained by West- 
minster after the (fisso/ution in^540; and “ Sanctuary 
men” were allowed to use a whittle only at their meals, 
and compelled to wear a badge. Here were two cruci- 
form churches, built one above the other; the upper, 
the Eev.^Mr. Walcott thinks, ^or debtors and inha- 
bitants of the Broad and the Little Sanctuaries; the 
lower for criminals'. The Gatehouse, demolished only 
in 1777, principally through the instnjmentality of Dr. 
Johnson, must have been a continual nuisance. ,^The 
debtors confined there used tcj^let down upon a pole^ an 
•alms -box, ’t;o collect money from the passengers in the 
Streep, /•RiiC tradition relates that gin and other spirits 
were allowed in this prison pis freely as in public-houses, 
the keeper vocifei^ting from the window to the publican 
opposite, ^^Ja’ckass'! Jackass!” as a signa|, to come and' 
iSoceive orders. 01^ Palace-yard was a place o^public 
execution : here Perkin'Warbeck was set in the stocks, 
in 1498 ; Stubbs, the Puritan attorney, and his servant, 
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had their hands cut off, ih 1580, for a libel against 
Queen* Elizabeth ; and William Parry was here hung 
and quartered for high treason, in 157^; JJiiy Fawkes, 
Winter, Rookwood, and IJeyes, for the Gunpowder- 
plot, in*l 605-6 : here Lord Sanquhar was hang€d^ 
murder, 1612 ; Archbishop Leighton’s father was]^ 
loriech and publicly whipped for libel, 1635 ; Willii£rf 
Prynne was pilloried h^e, and his iRstrio Mastix 
burned, 1634; here the Duke* of Hamilton^^Jie Earl 
of Holland, and Lord Capel were beheaikjrfbr trea- 
son, in 1649; Titus Oates was pilloried here in 1685j 
and John Williams, in 1765, for publishing l^’o. 45 of 
Wilkes’s North Briton, 

Palmer’f-village, west*df the Almonry, wg,s a low- 
lying di^rict (12^ inches belong high-water mark), con- 
sisting of straggling cottages aijpui^ the twelve alms- 
houses built in 1566 by*the Rev? Edward Palmer, B.D,, 
with a chapel and school attached. Forty years since, 
here was an old wayside inn (the Prince of Orange), 
rows of cottages witli gardens, anj the village-green, 
upon which the Maypole was annually seTJJuj): this 
rurality has now disappeared, and witfi it from maps 
and plans the name of Palmer’s-village.” Unfortu- 
nately, amid this# rurality lingered the old brutal sports 
of d^g-fighting, co^ck-fighting, rat- and duck-hunting, 
&c.* The old Westminster streets w^ere so narrow, ihai; 

opposite neighbours might shake hands out pf the 
windows;” and a ^not of wrfitched lilies a^Blir^lgys 
was called ^^the Desert , of Westfhinster.” For a cen- 
tury past these miserable hbodes hai/ been in course 
of removal; and you now see a magnificent new street 
stretpWfig across the sites of tjie Almonry, Orchard?^ 
street, and Duck-lane, and contrasting w’itli the remains 
of Tuttle-fields in former days. 
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SAVILE HOUSE AND LEICESTER-SQUARE. 

V 

Leicester- square* was within memory called Lei- 
cesten^fields^ from the mansion at its north-east corner, 
^omlt for Robert Sydney, Earl of Leicester, who died 
1677. Hence also the passage at the north-west oornei*, 
leading to Cbventry-street, was named Sydney’s-alley. 
LeicestSr House was letf to J^lizabeth, the titular Queen 
of Bohemiij^,/laughter of James I. She ended here her 
unfortunate life, Februaiy 13, 1661. Colbert, the 
French ambassador, lived here in the time of Charles II. 
Prince Eugene lay at Leicester House ^yhen on a secret 
mission here, in 1712, to pse^ent a peace between^Bri- 
tain and France. The fame of Leicester H^se, how- 
ever, rests chiefly upon its having been bought by the 
Prince of Wales, afteifwards Gfeorge H., when he had 
quarrelled with his father, and received the royal com- 
mand to quit St. James’s. Henceforth he made Lei- 
cester House his town residence. Here, on April 15, 
1721, hii^-^on, the Duke of Cupaberland, the hero of 
Culloden, was ‘born. Pennant hapjiily calls it ^^suc- 
cessively the pouting-place of princes;” for here, in 
Leicester House, when the breach between George II. 
and his son, Frederick Prince of Wales, was to(j sore 
and too wide to heal, the prjiice took up his residejpee, 
as his father had done befoi*c him. Here the Princess 
of TIT^s^i^was «yaited oiv by the wife of the unfortunate 
Earl of Cromartie, sa deeply engaged in the fatal ’45. 
She had four of ^^er children in her hand. The prin- 
cess saw her,*" says Gray, and made pq other answer 
' han by bringing ip her own children and plac^jg them 
•^her.” Walpole teJls us that Frederick Prince of 
■\V>s added to Leicester House the mansion westward, 
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Savile House, for Jhis cliildifen ; a commj^nication being 
made^ between the two houaes, as Sir John Fielding 
phrased it, for the more convenient inteyojirse of the 
royal family.” Hence much, of the •celebrity of Leicester 
House became extended to Saddle House. 

The two houses thenceforth became t]^e resiaence 
of th^ parents of George IH^ and the scene of his 
youth and education. H^re died his fatitier, who has 
been somewhat severely characterised as “Ibie dupe 
of Pulteney and Wyndham, the stupid loi^fof stupid 
mistresses, and the boorish enemy of Queen Caroline 
but in eulogy of his virtues the scholars ^of Oxford and 
Cambridge poured forth poems, composed in different 
meties, and^'ritten in no thaTi the Engli^, Latin, 

Greek, Hebrew, Phoenician, Etruscan, Arabic, Syriac, 
and Welsh languages.” The s^irical world, however, 
sang in less courtly strain : ^ 

‘‘ Here lies Fred, 

Who was alive and is dead; 

Had it been his father, 

1 had much rather ; 

Had it been*hia brother. 

Still better than another ; 

Had it been his sister. 

No one would have missed her ; 

Had been the whole generation, 

Still better for the nation. 

But since ’tis onl|r Fred, 

Who was alive and is dead, 

There’s more to be B|id.” 

George II. was sterner, to liis son, and once ex- 
pressed himself so far from desirin^^he prince’s re- 
oovery from ^ dangerous illness, that he •considered it 
would an object of the utmost i;egj*et. On the even^ 
ing of the prince’s decease the kWig had his usual party 
at Lady Yarmouth’s apartments in St. James’s Pajace, 
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atd had just sat down to cards, when a page brought 
from Leicester House the information that the? prince 
W'as no niorp. The king did not testify either emo- 
tion or surprise; then rising, he crossed the room to 
Yarmouth’s table, who was likewise playing at 
cards, and leaning over her chair, said to her in a low 
tone of voice, in German, Freddy is dead.” Tte king 
then withdrew; she followed him, and the company 
broke diT3. This was tbld by one of the party to that 
accomplisljLCil raconteur^ Sir Nathaniel Wraxall. 

When, after her husband’s death, the care of Prince 
George'devolved on the princess-dowager, she failed in 
her duty as the guai'dian of the %tu5re constitutional 
King of-England. At eletbh years of age^^he couH not 
read English. His be«t teacher was Quin,^lie actor, 
who used to train, the royal children in elocution, and 
to act as stage-master at their private theatricals in 
Leicesto?’ House or Savile House, where Addison’s play 
of Cato was performed by the junior branches of the 
royal household, Prince George playing Portius. He 
was cbil(j^sh and backward for iiis years,” was his mo- 
ther’s estimate of him at fifteen ; and his tutor Scott 
had the courage to tell him that he was even ^^more 
than idle” by nature. Yet he showed at an early age 
the obstinacy that marked his chsu*acter in after-life. 

disliked the old king because he had reproved diim ; 
and Mr.' Jesse informs us that his reason for ceasing to 
Ifyeu^PlamjHon Oouit was ^‘beckuse George H. had 
struck him in that palace/’ an anecdote told by the late 
Duke of Susse^v For the'^rest, though not deficient in 
intelligence, he v^as brought up in sueht strict seclusidn 
'lihat his mind had no opportunity to expand^ljpugh, 
in his case at least, ‘this mode of life may have kept 
him, in Horace Walpole’s words, ^‘a model of frigid 
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continence at eighteen!' Utiquestionablj several of Iris 
public acts, which no lover of;freedom cm approve, and 
several of the disasters of his reign, were the^ results of 
this unfortunate training. 

The*furious violence with which the boy was 
occasion treated by George IL caused him to enterj;^iin 
a'permanent dislike for his gran^ather ; but thou^li he 
may never have experienc^ similar treatment from his 
mother, there is a story recordelft by Walpole wUTch in- 
dicates that she was by no means a gentle <# 85 ^fner. The 
Duke of Gloucester, her third son, was a didl child^ 
and she usftd to cause him great distress at times by 
jeering him on» account of his dulness, in the presence 
of his brothers and sisters*; ^n one particular, occasion 
telling tflSm ^ to laugh at the foph’ The sensitive child 
held down his head and said iipth^ng; on which the 
princess changed her tdhe, and licensed him of sulki- 
ness. ^No,’ he said, ^ he was not sulky; hej^as only 
thinking.’ ^And pray what are yoif thinking of?’ in- 
quired the princess, with increasing .scorn in her man- 
ner. was thinking^’ said the poor chilSJ^^^hat I 
should feel if I had a son as unhappy as you make me.’ ” 

It had been proposed to build Iiere a theatre for 
musical perform^ces : in the Ladies^ Metgazinej 1790, 
w’^e r^d, The site of the new opera-house is settled : 
Lcioester- square — the mpund occupied by Leicegjtej 
House.” On the site of its gardens was bliilt^New 
Lisle-street, In 1791f Eastward«was the tfoor^Wt^h '%as 
unceremoniously cut through thenvall of the garden ol 
Horne, the poulterer, the •turkey mg^hant,” to make 
to outlet tow^ds Newport Market fJr the convenience 
of the Pfince of Wales’s dmnestics. •How the poulteref 
resisted the encroachment, and trfumphed over the heir- 
apparent of the English C2?own, and the obnoxious ^ioor 
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wcs removed, will be remembered, as well as its influence 
on the political aspiration^ of John Home Tooker: West- 
ward was built'Leicester-street, where, in 1796, Charles 
Dibdin, the song-writer, erected his theatre, the Sans 
Snuci” ' 

"feavile House was sometimes called Aylesbury House, 
from the iarl of Aylesbury residing here. He enter- 
tained Petei^ the Great, w'hen he visited England, in 
1698;Tand here the cz&r enjoyed his pet tipple, “hot 
pepper ahux^ brandy,” with his boon companion the 
Marquis of Carmarthen. It was let as a town-house 
Jbr people of fashion. The house passed into the Savile 
family through the marriage of Xi^rd Aylesbury’s son 
and succ^^ssor, Charles, thii^ and last Earl #f Aylesbury 
of that creation, who married Lady Anne Sa^e, eldest 
daughter and coheir of Sir William Saddle, Bart., second 
Marquis of Halifax. At^any rateJ’Sir George Savile, Bart., 
M.P., wljo had Savile House in 1780, vras the male heir 
of the Savilcs and'-the Marquis of Halifax, and the in- 
heritor of the barpnctcy. The house in the Gordon 
Riots ya^ Stripped of its valuable furniture, books, and 
paintings, which the rioters . burnt in the fields. The 
Rev. W. Mason, in a letter to Walpole, 1778, speaks 
of the political wisdom of Sir George Savile, “who 
chooses this very moment to indispose the wholei.body 
ji£JDissenters towards him Jjeid his party by rising up 
the clianipion of the Papists.” Naturally this patron 
of Offered, atid in the riots “the rails tom 

from Sir George’s bouse ewere the chief weapons and 
instruments of^he mob.”'- Their conduct was fero- 
cious ; for the accounts state the BaroueJ^’s life to have 
Sbeen shortened by their threats. However, must 
have been a strong partisan, for Wilberforce notes: 

Sir George Savile was chosen member for Yorkshire 
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by the%Vliig grandees thf Marquis of Rockinghaijj s 
dining-iBoom The attack upon Savilef House by the 
rioter^ of 1780 is referred to in a letter to Richard 
Shackleton from Edmund Burke,, who tten lived in 
0harles4itreet, St. James’s: he tells us how he «pent 
his nights with other volunteer friends of rariS iii^ 
guarding the house in Leicester-square. ^^For four 
nights,” he says, kept watch *at Lord Rockingham’s 
or Sir George Savile’s, wftose ^louses were ga^soned 
by a strong body of soldiers, together wit^yp^aminbers of 
true friends of rank.” 

At the ctoimencement of the present century Saviie’ 
House was rebuilt the late Mr. Samuel Page, of 
Dul^^ch, aiip architect of some eminence at the time. 
The famo%s Chancery suit of “Page v. Linwood and 
others,” which lasted forty years, ^ related to this pro- 
perty. Mr. Pepys, afterwards Eiy:! of Cottenham, was 
counsel for the plaintiff; and Mr. Sugden, ijpw Lord 
St. Leonards, was counsel for i^Ess Linwood. 

Miss Linwood’s needlework was exhibited at Savile 
House from the commiincement of the prese*?^ century 
until the year after her death in 1845, iif her ninetieth 
year. She worked her first picture when thirteen years 
old, and the last piece when seventy-eight years. The 
desigi^ were executed with fine crewels dyed expressly 
for Ijer, on a thick* tammy, and were entirely drawn^ 
and embroidered by herself. * In 1785 the pictures were 
exhibited to the Royal Family, at Windsor at 

the Pantheon, Oxford-street ^ removed in 1798 to the 
Hanover-square Rooms; and then to T^icester-square. 
The collection cqpsisted of sixty-four pictures, including 
a portrm>of Miss Linwood at nineteen, from a crayom* 
painting by Russell ; her first pie^je. Head of St. Peter 
(Guido) ; Salvator Mundi (Carlo Dolci), for which SPOO 
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gtaineas had bpn refused (this picture was bequeathed 
by Miss LinwcLd to her Majesty) ; Woodman in a Storm 

(Gainsborpi:^l5 5 Jephtha’s Bash Vow (Opie)/ The 

pictures were sold by auction, by Christie and Manson, 
a^^S^vile House, April 23, 1846, when the Judgment 
^pon OainpL* which occupied ten years’ working, brought 
64/. Is . ; the price of neither of the other pictures ex- 
ceeding 40?. The original Hubert and Arthur, by 
Northr^ 2 ?e, sold for 38K 17 L The entire sale did not 
realise lOQO^, 

At Savile House the National Political Union held 

r * • 

its Eefbrm meetings. Here was exhibited, in 1849, 
a moving panorama of the JVfissjssippi and Missouri 
rivers. ^This picture was «*u;([lvertised to hsa four^miles 
long, and to represent ^000 miles of countrjfl in oppo- 
sition to a panorama ^at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
advertised as a view .of country 3000 miles in length, 
painted three miles of canvas I Now, of the Savile- 
House picture oiiLy ten widths (each of which was 20 
feet) were passed l^efore the spectator in fifteen minutes, 
and tlj^e Exhibition lasted one hour and a half ; 20 by 10 
by 6 gives 1260 feet as the real length, or less than a 
quarter of mile. Had the picture been of the pretended 
length (four miles), the canvas must^ during exhibition 
have travelled across the stage nearly at the rate qf three 
,, miles an hour, which ■woul^ hardty allow the payiting 
to bg seen at all. The place thence became a veiy 
^^No^lfTArlJ^’ of exhibition curiositdes, of greater variety 
than delicacy. 

Savile was destroyed by fire in less than two 

hours on tl^ night of February 28, IggS. When tlue 
"Barnes weye' at their greatest height, the Princes J Wales, 
Viscount Amberley, iend the Duke of Sutherland* were 
among the spectators ; and the prince borrowed a fire- 
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man's helmet, and, this attired, inspect^ the conflagra-- 
tion fiifcm different points of view, l^is visit of the 
Prince of Wales to the fire in Leicester-jpquare recalls 
an epijjpam made by Rowe.in 1726. The iing was in 
Hanover, and a fire happening in Spring-gardens, tjie 
Prince of Wales went to assist in cxtin^shing it j 
henceTthe lines : 

“ Thy guardian, blest Jritanjia, scorns to sleep 
When the sad subjects of his father weep. 

Weak princes by their fears increase dij^esB ; 

He faces danger, and so makes it less. 

Tyrants on blazing towers may smile with jo;^ 

He knows to s^ve is greater than dest»oy.” 

• # 

^he pi^ncc resided IfGife until his accession to the 
throne George III., when, in front of the mansion, 
he was first hailed as king, and was proclaimed Octo- 
ber 26th. Horace Wa]^)ule writes, October 28th: To- 
day everybody kissed hands at Leicest er H ouse, and 
this week, I believe, the king will gj) to"l5f. James’s.” 

The last royal tenant of Leicester House was the 
Duke of Gloucester, grandson of George The man- 
sion was then let to Sir Ashton Level*, for \is collec- 
tion of natural curiosities called the* Leverian Museum. 
When the king^ knighted him, it was observed in the 
newspapers of the time, that his Majesty could do no 
less; in remembrance of o^house that had produced^^ne^ 
of the greatest curiosities the world ever saw*in his own 
person.” The Museum was removed in 3T8ft - Leicester 
House was then taken down. It occupied the site of 
Leicester-place ; and upo» the gardens was built New 
•Lisle-street. ^ 

L^icester-square has been for a century noted as the 
residence of many celebrated persons, as well as for its 
numberless exliibitions, its situation for the latter pu 2 > 

VOL. I. 
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^ ^ attractive sites in 

the metropolis. (It has a curious history. J. T. Smith 
had, in the ye^r 1825, a conversation with a gentlSnan 
named Parker, then '^iii his^ eighty-seventh year, wlio 
repciemBered Leicester long before the accession 

George IH. He said it was a dirty place, where 
ragged boys assembled to play at chucks. In the King’s 
Mews adjoining was a cistern where the horses were 
wateredV ])ehind which w3s a horse-pond, in which pick- 
pockets, wl^tt. caught, w^ere ducked. In 1677, when 
Leicester House, on the north side, stood almost alone, 
there weifc rows of elm-trees in the court before it, ex- 
tending nearly half the width of'tbe pi’esent scjuare. 
It was not enclosed until sixt}'^ years later ; "for in the 
Country Journal^ or Craftsmanj of April 16, 1737, we 
read: ^^Leicester-fields is going to be fitted up in a 
very elegant manner; a'new waif and rails to be erected 
t.all round, a basin in the middle, after the maimer 
of Lincoln’s-Iim-rieMs.” Some years after, the streets 
were so thinly built in the neighbourhood, that when 
the heads <cif'^^he Scottish rebels oM745 were placed on 
Temple Bar, a man stood in Leicester-fields with a 
telescope to give persons a sight of them for a half- 
penny apiece. Yet Strype, in 1720, described Leicester- 
fields as a very handsome large sqijare, enclosed with 
and graced on all side'“ with good-built houses, 
well iiJialJited and resorted unto by gentry, especially 
the^side tSward'^ the nortSi, where thd houses are larger ; 
amongst which is Leicester House, the seat of the Earl 
5f Leicester, an (ft the house'^ adjoining to it, inhabited 
by the Eaid of Aylesbury.” On the wxsf side, at this' 
pdHod, was a very gcod house and curious gardefl, ^^rhich 
fronted the fields. 

On the east side of the square, in what was subse- 
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quently the northerii wing of the Sablionfere HoteVHo- 
gai^tfcame to live in 1733,tas appears Jby tlie rate-hooks 
of lS§t. Martin’s parish; his name was on | brass ])late on 
the door, and the sign of t^e Golden Head over it. The 
head was cut by Hogarth himself, from pieces* of cork 
glued and painted together. The housc,*^vith its sigg, 
is shown in a good contempor^ engraving of the square 
by Parr. Hogarth would not allow his* sitters to give 
vails to his servant. In the turopean Magaziu^i 1801 
it Is stated that the apartment which li^gafth had built 
for his painting-room was still in existence as the bil- 
liard-room* of the Sablionere, for wliich its td|)-lighting 
would peculiarly #at^a]>t it. Hogarth usually took his 
evaninjT -v^Jk within the ^nclositre in a scjylet roque- 
laure and cocked hat. At Golden Head he for 

many years disposed of his in a manner which 

will be understood by the following quotation from one 
of the ])mits of the day : 

“ Mr. Hogarth is publishing, b;^ ^)scription, a print 
representing the March to Finchley in the year 1746, ' 
engraved on a copper plate 22 in. by 17^ jjrige Is. 
Subscriptions are taken at the G olden *Hcad, in Leices- 
tcr-fields, till the 30th of this inst., and not longer, to 
the end that th«> engraving may not be retarded.” 

In the report qf a sale of prints by Hogarth, Januaiy 
1867, we read: March to Finchley, by Hogarth--(tl> 0 r' 
Sunday print), &L 2s. 6d. ; Harlot’s Pro^e^* fii;st state, 
lOZ. lOs. ; Strolling Actresses \lressing in a Harn, first 
state, 41, ; Distressed Poet Uiid Enra^d Musician, first 
states, 41. ; Set of the Election Pieces, mrst state, 5/. 5s.)r 
• Four Times ^fithe Day, first state, 4 ?. 15^. ; Illustrations 
of Hj;icRbras, 6 Z. 2^. Gd . ; Marriage ?i la Mode, 51. * 

Next door to Hogarth li^d John Hunter, from 
1783: in the rear he built rooms for his anatomical 
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collection, lectures, dissection, ^Suncray-evcning medical 
levees, &c. ; and ^Jiither, in 1793, to No. 28, also least, 
was remove<\ tj^e National Eepository (on the plaif of 
the Arts et MHiers at •Paris), from the King’s Mews, 
tal^n ^wn in 1830; and here was housed, inflL836, 
t-te Museum ^ the Zoological Society, 

At No. 47, west side^ Sir Joshua Keynolds iived 
for thirty-one years. Here he built a gallery for his 
pictures,^ and set up a j^y coach, on the panels of 
which he painted the Four Seasons. He worked in an 
oc|agonal jfoom. Here, in 1790, the good-natured Pre- 
sident of the Eoyal Academy painted for two Schoolboys 
a flag with the royal arms, which wasej^ome at the next 
breaking-up of King\^ Acadfcifay, Chapel-stK^et, Soiio. 
In this house Reynolds gayc those famous dinneif-parties, 
the first great exan^pl^ in this country ^^of a cordial 
intercourse between percons of distinguished pretensions 
^f all kindsirp^ets, physicians, lawyers, deans, historians, 
actors, temporaian&l^piritual peers, House-of-Commons 
men, men of science^ men of letters, painters, philoso- 
phers, ai^drtovers of the arts, meting on a ground of 
hearty ease, gooS-humour, and i)leasantiy. It was no 
prim table; often was the dinner-board, prepared for 
seven or eight, required to accommodate itself to fifteen 
or sixteen ; for often, on the very eve of dinner, viould 
•iSir •Joshua tempt afternoon visitors with intimation tiiat 
Johnson, or Garrick, or Goldsmith, was to dine there” 
(Fojpster’s *o/ Golchmitli), Thcf house was subse- 
quently the residence ‘of the Earl of Inchiquin, who 
fnarried Miss Palmer, Sir J oShua’s favourite niece. He 
was created Marquis of Thomond, and (*ied in 1808. 
After the death of his mdow, the Marchioness ^^Tho- 
mond, in 1821, the hdase in Leicester-square was let 
to the Western Literary and Scientific Institution; 
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some premises in thfe rea^ of the house, in Spur-K^’ect, 
were^taken down, and a theatre was Jbuilt for the So- 
ciety from the designs of Mr. George p^odwin. The 
house ’s now let to Puttick aifd Simpson, the book- 
auctioneers; the noble staircase remains iiit^t and 
^the w ine-cellar is used as a strong-roon^ for valuable 
books and other property. ^ 

In Coventry-street, hard by, on the fiorth side, was, 
until 1859, a famous fisli-shoj?. Now, Sir tloskSa Rey- 
nolds w^as a great dinner-giver, and b^ng^a Plympton 
or Plymouth man, was fond of fish, and was supplied 
from the* above shop; feeding Dr. ^Jolinsdn, Burlce^ 
Gibbon, and •Bosj>vell. But Sir Joshua was mean with 
tradesmen*, and he had bflstomefs or sitters. Then he 
knew fish, and Miss Reynold^, his sister, could drive a 
bargain. A walk from Leicei 5 ^ter^squar 6 to Coventry- 
street was a favourite? morning^ clearing of the palate 
with Sir Joshua. He was constaimly at tb^ shmonger’^ 
chose his fish, reversed their positito on the leaden slope 
that invited customers, and then fient Miss Reynolds to 
settle prices. ^^Miss Reynolds,” said the^fjj^hjaonger — 
and a gentlemanly old fellow he was — never chose. 
Sir Joshua never paid ; both were good at bargains.”* 
The large house at the east end of Coventry-street 
waf formerly Hajpalet’s, the silversmith and jeweller, in 
whose shop -window migjlit be seen for sale a silv^ 
gilt dinner-service, once the property of the Puke of 
York. Hamlet fiiarried a dtoghter ortrRbmas Clark, 
King of Exeter Change,**’ whb died worth half a mil- 
lion of money. But Haiftlet was an xuifortunate specti 
lator. Amiiig his losses may be reckoned the building 
o^tlieT?rincess’ Theatre in 0:rford.-street. 

In the centre of Leicester^quare is a statue wfiicli 
* Mr. Peter Cunningham: Illustrated London . 
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has strange eventful history* It it of metal (lead), and 
is set upon a stene pedestal, which is sculptured with 
groups of iijipjements of war. Upon the platform is 
placed an equestrian 'statue .of his Majesty George I. 
or II., though it has been described as the statue of the 
]Juke Ciiiijberland, ^^thc hero of Culloden,” probably 
from the duke having been born at Leicester House 
in the year 17^1. It is also stated to represent King 
George and to have iJeen modelled by 0- Buchard 
for the DukqL ofc.Chaudos, and brought from his seat — 
Canons, nfsar Edgware — in 1747, when it was pm’- 
chased by^subscription by the inhabitants of flie squjire. 
Others say that it was purchased hy^Frctlerick Prince 
of Wales, aiid presentoTl to tli6' inhabitants; vJiicli may 
be partly confirmed by the fact that it was first un- 
covered” on the birthday of the Princess of Wales, 
19tli November 1748. rDr. Riifibault tells us that in 
fiome Ms, «."r‘n’ks London localities, in the liand- 
writing of Horace' VValpole, it is said, The equestrian 
statue of George I.,, one of the numerous scul[)tures 
that adqi’iV3S^ the grounds of Canons, is now the 
ornament of Leicester-square. It was purchased by 
William Hallett, Esq., then a cabinet-maker in Long- 
acre, who also pm’cliased the estate at Canons, and 
erected on the spot the present villa. Again, in Wal- 
•^^eis Memoirs of the Reign George ILy vol. iii. Ap- 
pendix, .p. *315 : ^^His (George II.’s) son Frederick ' 
affected the saine contradictory fondrfess for his grand- 
father, and erected the Statue? of George I. in Leicester- 
flelds, and intended, if he hdd come to the crown, to 
place a monument to his memory in St. Piyil’s.” 

•‘Dallaw’^ay in his© edition of Walpole’s Anecdotes ^ of , 
Painting (ed. Womum, *11. 697) has the following note 
upon a statuary named Van Ost or Nost: “ The eques- 
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trian statue of Geor je I. ^as cast in mixed metal^and 
after\tards gilt by him and Jiis scholar Charpciitier, for 
the Duke of Chandos, at Canons. Tlie^ horse was ex- 
actly modelled from that by Le Soeur, at Charing-cross, 
, and tlie man is much better. When Canons wjis taken 
down, and its sumptuous ornaments dispersSl, this 
statue was brought to its present station in Leicester- 
square. A few years since it was re-gHt.” Dr. Eim- 
bault adds : ^^VanNost, n^ive of Mechlin, «<iSme to 
England in the early part of the reign qf George L, anrl 
was much employed. One of his patrons Tvas tlie mag- 
nificent Dtikc of Cliandos, for whom he dVl all the 
statuary and ^arv^d* work at Canons.’^ Mr. Saarsfield 
Taj^lor, ill Jiis wwk on ilfc^Fine Anis (ii. 64), sjpeaking of 
this statiie, says: “ The king is attired in the garb of a 
Eoman general, Avithout a hcliiy3t, Jbut liaA’ing his brow 
adorned Avith the lauiW-AvreatlK emblematic of his tri- 
umph over James II. The liVse is aaioJI designed,, 
more in the stjle of Ilaffacl or flViiio^ Romano than 
those in the Athenian frieze. There is an air of com- 
mand in the n^onarich and solemn dignity^ a^out the 
yrhole which is rather sujicrior to thaf of Charles I. at 
Charing-cross.” Mr. Taylor, after noticing that Van 
Nost cast and gijded the equestrian statue of George I. in 
LeifiBster-square, adds, A\iieii Canons Avas taken doAAm, 
this statue was bought a small sum and fixed in if^ 
present situation. It has since been re-gilt.”* I^ir John 
Fielding (1776) describes it as a gilt el!fuestrian statue 
of King George II. «!. T.« Smith, in^iis Ramble in the 
Streets of London^ describes it as George I., and put up 
I shortly beforg ilie year 1812, thougfi it was bought at 
Can^s^in 1744. 

Now, we have a distinct recollection of seeing the 
statue when it had been just re^gilt^ and this about 1812. 
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It also worthy of remark jtihat Iftie Earl of Aylesbury 
was father-in-law to Henry^ the second Duke oflOhan- 
dos, and one jf the trustees who pulled down andf sold 
Canons, which may explain the statue finding its way to 
Leicesfer-square, where was Aylesbury House, ^gain, 
Jhe statue is^generally described as having been erected 
in the reign of George H., which may have led*to its 
being describcfd as tlie representative of that monarch. 
Mr. (juainingham describfts it S,s the statue of George H., 
erected about tjic year 1754. 

In 1851 the ground was leased to Mr. Wyld, the 
geographer, for whom was designed a colo.^al circular 
building, enclosing a Great Globe! Yithwi was a wind- 
ing staircg,se, by which the •■Visitor viewed ^astingjj ol 
hill and valley, lake anjl river, the great oceans, the 
old and new continently and the islands and circumpo- 
lar regions. This exhiJjition wife continued until 1861, 
(Wlicn the J^rcat M^del of the Earth, 188 feet in cir- 
cumference, was**'so5d for 900Z., and the building and 
fittings for 880/. ^The royal statue was then set up 
again, l^t,.in a mutilated condition. 

Leicester-square and its neighbourhood have long 
been the resort and habitat of foreigners. Maitland 
in 1739, described the parish (St. Anna’s) as so greatlj 
abounding with French that it is aii easy matterrfor a 
mtranger to imagine himself France.” Formerly^ on 
the ea^t sfde, were three hotels ; Brunet’s, the Huntley, 
and La Salhmifjre ; thedatter, iiamdd from the famous 
Parisian cook, w^s taken down in 1867. 

' In the centre of the east* side is a large building in 
the eastern style, originally the Panopriqpn of Science 
aitd Art, erected 1&52-3 by a chartered compahy.fpr a 
polytechnic exhibition f it has a pair of minarets nearly 
100 feet high, a domed roof, and other eastern features. 
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The interior had a iiall ^ feet in diameter, lecjjire- 
theatrRs, laboratory, colossal tnachinery for experiments; 
%n electrifying machine, plate eight fecj in diameter, 
c&. This building is nqw the* Alhambra Palace, a 
mu&ic-hall, superbly embellished. 

It would be difficult to point to any portioif of the 
metropolis which has so ma^ artistic associations as 
this locality. We have already described*the residences 
of Hogarth and Rcynolfts, ifl tlie square. Iii'*t5ran- 
bourne-alley (named from the second t^tle of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, the ground- landlord) lived Ellis 
Gamble, silversmith, to whom Hogarth was ajtprenticed ' 
to learn silver-q)lat^ eligraving and engraving on copper ; 
an4fromi718 till 172-1 ^le earned his livelihood by 
engraving arms, crests, ciphers, shop-bills, &c. An 
impression of Hogarth’s alleggricpl shop-card, dated 
1720, has been sold foi^25?. TJ^e fame of the place had 
dwindled to a “ Cranbourne-allc^^onnct,” ere the pre-, 
sent Cranbourne-street was built. • * ^ 

Burford’s Panorama, at the norJ:h-east comer of the 
square, originated with Robert Barker, whff fy;sj painted 
a small circle in Castle-street. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
foretold the failure of the novelty, and was equally^ sur- 
prised and delighted on witnessing its success. Larger 
premises were built in the square by a number of pa- 
trons of the arts; and^ere the first panorama wq^ 
produced by Barker in 17&4, the success of whjch soon 
enabled the painter to repay ^his patroiSs^heir capital 
with interest. ^The first picture^ was ^view of London, 
taken by Thomas Girtiii, the water-colour painter. 
Next was parted the Fleet under Lord Ilowe at anchor 
at Spithead ; then Elba, Athens, and the Bay of Naples, 

— ^the tw'o latter were highly commended by Stothard. 
Among the early pictures were the Battles of thie Nile 
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anc^^Trafalgar, followed by I^dajo*, Vittoria, and Water- 
loo. Eobert Barker and iiis son were succeedBd by 
John and Eobert Burford, who painted in oil, nfostly 
from their own sketciies ; the extreme accuracy of the 
views, well as their pictorial character, gained for 
the exhibIticHi a hio;h character. The most attractive 
pictures were the Battle of Waterloo and Jerusalem, 
both twice paJSited. 

IiT^eicester-placc, Ko. f, now an hotel, occuj)ies 
the site of th§ Feathers public-house, frecpiented by 
Athenian Stuart;” Scott, the marine-painter; Luke 
Suliivan,*the miniature-painter, who engraved Hogarth’s 
March to Fincfiley ; Captain and Mr. Ilearne, 

the antiquaries; IIci>Jersonf tiie actor; JoVn Irelmid, 
editor- of Hogarth MoralUed^ &c. In Lisle-street the 
Eoyal Society of Musicians was founded in 1738 for the 
benefit of the families of indigeift musicians: it origin- 
^ ated in the two orph;^ sons of Kaitcli, the oboist, being 
seen drivinginti?Jii-asses down the Ilaymarket. In 
Lisle-street lived Henry Bone, E.A., the enamel-j)ainter, 
who recejA elCi for an enamel, 18« by 16 inches, 2200 
guineas : he didd in 1834, aged eighty, leaving a long 
series of Elizabethan portraits: his collection of beautiful 
enamels was dispersed by auction in ^M^^rch 1856. 

In Green-street, at (now) No. 11, lived William Wool- 
^ett, the landscape and hist<^ical engi'aver, known by 
his masterly plates of ^Vilsoii’s pictures and his battle- 
pieces : his^“pc5i’trait, byeStuart, lianas in the National 
Gallery. Whei^ever lie had completed an engraving 
he used to fire a cannon from the root of his house in 
Green-street. ' lie' died in 1785, and ia \)uried in 01d» 
Sti>Pancras churcli^’’ard : his gravestones were Vectored 
by the Graphic Society in 1846. 

In Orange-court, Leicester-fields, lodged Opie, the 
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painter ; and here was i)om, pecember 10, 1745, Thomas 
Holcroft, his father a shoemaker. “ Cradled in poverty, 
with Ao education save what he could piclv,up for him- 
self an^d incessant struggles for liare existence — by 
turns a pedlar, a stable-boy, a shoemaker, and a stfblling 
player — he yet contrived to surmount th^ most un-^ 
toward circumstances, and at hist took his place among 
the most ilistinijuishcd writers of Iiis age’as a novelist, 
a dramatist, and a transrator^ {Preface to Iloicroft^s 
Life^ by William Ila/litt). 

Ill St. Martiii's-strcet, next tlic cliapcl, is the last 
town resideifce of Sir Isaac Newton, who remoA*ed here! 
in 1710, from Jernii^nf-strect : upon the roof is a small 
obseiivatorv^huilt by a sub^^uent tenant, a Frenchman, 
but long siiown as Newton’s. In a scarce pamphlet, ^4 
Liei of the lioi/al Soctefu^ <(r., h\ 1718, we find: “Sir 
Isaac Newton, St. Martii?'s-street, ,Leicester-fields.” The 
house was siibsecpiently tenanted by Dr. Burney, when 
WTiting \\h Jlidonj of Mfmc; and IftsVlaiighter Fanny 
wrote here her novel of Ecelina. Mr. Bewlev, “the 
philosoj)hcr of Alassingham,” died here, dSruig^a visit 
to Dr. Burney, who, in an anecdote related to Boswell 
{Life of JohnHon\ erroneously states Newton to have 
died here.* Ile^lied at Kensington. Fanny Burney 
(Madame D’Arblay) writes from here in 1779 and 1780 
{Diaty and Letters^ vol, i.) i and Mr. Thralc^ w'riting 
Miss Burney, styles the inmates of the house ^in St. 
Martiu’^-street, “ dcAir Ncwtoniitns.” 

♦ It is strange Aat Dr. Burney’s error shoi^d have been over- 
looked by Boswell’s annotators. * 
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CELEBRATED RESIDENTS ON THE NEW COURT^OF- 
^ JUSTICE SITE. 

The long-projected concentration of our Law-courts, 

, the area of which was marked out so long ago as 1859, 
and is known as the Carey-street site,” has swept 
aw’av a host ^of squalid and crowded dens of vice, the 
dregs^ of the theatrical iOcaliiy of the last century, with 
Playhouse-sti’eet,” and countless taverns and low re- 
sorts. Joe Miller’s tombstone, the stocks, and the old 
Duke’s ‘Theatre, have disappeared in our time. The 
Carey-street site ^Mies cii’cumjacent to the great legal 
haunts wdiere tlie bafristers’^e, and is in the centime of 
the legal district of London — for instance, Lincoln’s- 
Inn-fields, Lincoln’s -Inn, Bedford-row, Gray’s-Inn, 
Furnivars-Iiin, Stap?e-Inn, and the other Inns, and 
the Temple ; and,>3ti the west, Ncw-Inn and Clement’s- 
Inn.” In the zificographed plan accompanying the 
Report of the Cominissioners we see this district coloured 
yellow ? *'»nd the courts, offices, dnd chambers, in other 
colours, shown in most convenient propinquity. It is 
divided from the Temple by the Strand, which incon- 
venience will be provided for by covered bridge-ways, 
by tunnels, or subways ; and it has even been proposed 
. to turn Temple Bar to profitable account than a 

dopository^^r cash-books and ledgers, by making it a 
passage — we hope not Ti bridge of sighs” — for lawyers 
and tl^eir clieiitp;. 

In addition to its conV'enience aild adaptation, the 
Carey-street site presents other advantages. By its 
(dearance we shallc^get rid of a bad neighbourhopd from 
the centre of Londoif, than which there are few parts 
worse, in a sanitary point of view. It is an old, worn- 
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out district of streets, yays, and courts, ill-drained and 
unventikted, and for the mos|i part a black spot in tlie 
moral topography of the metropolis. Its extent is about 
seven acres and a half ; its boundaries on tLe north are 
Horseshoe-court, Yeates-court, and Carey-street ; on the 
east^ Bell-yard ; on the south, the Strand and Ptekett- 
street ; and on the west, Clement’ s-Inn, 

This strange cluster of wretched dwellings in the 
heart of the largest capital ii thcTworld was in some cases 
remarkable for picturesqueness; but for the most part 
presented the miseries of an overcrowded distinct, and of 
human beings nestling and huddled up in houses in th^ 
last stage of neglect, aifd decay. 

About l^lf a century h?« elapsed since a clearance 
was made on the south side of the proposed site by the 
removal of Butcher-row, — a street of tenements between 
the back of St. Clement’3 and Ship-yard, ,in the Strand, 
and named from the butchers’ shambles there. The 
houses here were mostly built in %Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, and chiefly of wood and plaster, with overhanging 
stories. They were wretched fabrics, the icTceptacles of 
filth in every' corner, the bane of old Tjondon, and a 
sort of nestling-place for plague. The ceilings of these 
houses were low^ with large unw'rought beams, and 
lighted by small casement -window's. The cant name 
for the place among coachmen in the days of the Spec- 
tator was “ The Pass,” or “ The Straits of St. Clement’s.” 
This group of buHdings w'as, <principallj •‘'through the 
exertions of Alderman Pickett, Bcmov^, and the new 
line erected in^heir place named Pickett-street. At 
the entrance ,^o JUlenient’s-Inn the Cdrpoi^ation of Lon- 
don ejected a semicircular entrance, ^with lofty coluuyjs. 

Entering through these columns, or the Foregafe, 
you soon reached Clement’s-lane, of which therp re- 
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msdned to the last examjjles of^ the general mode of 
building, mostly composed of slight work, co^ifered on 
the outside jvith painted planks, and plastered Inside. 
These houses may, however, have been of the date 1606, 
when,* to prevent the decay and danger of slight woollen 
buildhigs, it was enjoined that all persons should eitJicr 
build the fronts of their houses with stone or brick. At 
that period taaiiy of the wooden London houses were 
e\d^ntly constructed sd* as (o meet, as far as possible, 
this regulation,; and maiwwere built with framework of 
wood interlaid with brick, and then plastered ; the back 
jparts of*\he houses were then entirely coinpbsed of wood.. 

Clement’s-lanc led into Clare-nuirket, which Howell 
describes, in 1657, as cstabKslied by the Earl of (ilarc, 
who built here a street and a palace, and Jived ill a 
princely manner, llevond the lane, at the time it was 
built, Avas Clement’s- Inn -fiekU'. Hollar, the engraver, 
lived hereabout ; as *he describes in a letter to Aubrey, 
August 1661 : “Myselfe doe lodge w ithowt S. Clement’s 
Inn, as soon as you come up the steps and out of that 
house ^lid Aore on your left hand^ two payre of stayres, 
into a little jiassage right before you.” In Clement’s- 
lane lived Sir *7 olin Trevor, cousin to Lord Chancellor 
JeflTreys, So]i(dtor-general, twice Matter of the Kolls, 
and twice Speaker of the House of Commons*/, He 
^died in Clement’s-lane, May^O, 1717. c. 

At a house in the fields^ beyond Clement’s -Inn, 
according ^t?* Faukes, the five conspirators first met, 
where they did confer and agree upey* the (Gunpow- 
der) ptot.” There they took the solemd oath of secrecy; 
and in the same house they received lAli^ sacrament of 
Cferard, the Jcsui>^ According to the confessipn of 
Winter, he, with Catesby, Percy, Wright, and Faukes, 
met 4n one of the houses of Butcher-row, east of Cle- 
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ment’s-Inn, and tliere ^administered the oath of secrecy, 
and afterwards received the ^crament in the next room. 
Upoif this spot, two and three centuriei^ a^o, resided 
many jjiprsoiis of rank and ^note. ' Many of the houses 
liad heen rebuilt; but some remained, which formerly 
hajjl tenants much abo^'e the rank of their- j)reseht oc-^ 
cupiers. 

The abode of ^Hlie quality” was in Old Bosw^ljp 
court, adjoining Clcinenfsflanq^ This court was named" 
from Mr. Boswell, from wdiose housc^ in 1G59, Gilbert 
Tnibot wrote a letter of London gossip to liis father, 
the celebraR'd Eiud of ^Shrewsbury. Mr. CunhinghanJ 
found in the Sh Ckynftnt Danes burial re^ster : ^^1611, 
Septj2, !Mi>Ewins, Esquieif from Boswell lloi^se; Lord 
Chief- Justice, and Sir Edward Lyttleton, Solicitor- 
general, lived here in 1095; La(Jy Kaleigh (widow of 
Sir Walter), in 1022-57 and Lady Fanshawe, in Sir 
Richard’s absence.’' Lady F., in her Memoirs^ whites : 

In his absence I took a house in dh)swell-court, near 
Temple Bar, for two yeai*s, immediately moving all 
my goods thereto.” The Fanshawes had*^aj 4 ;y[use in 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, on the north side, AN^iere the Coun- 
tess of Middlesex had* lived before; and the same day 
that Lady F. cai^e there was brought the body of her 
^dear Idusbund, wdio died at ^Madrid. After this Lady F . 
remevved, with her five chiyrcn, to the opposite side of 
the Fields. 

As you proceeded from Old Boswell-courTnortliward, 
the houses were^f considerable height flight of steps 
led you into Ne^^Boswell-court, described by Hatton, in 
^708, as ^^a p!ljf.i^ant one,” The house westward of the 
steps very lofty, had a noble staircase with twisfegd 
rails, and one of tlie finest attici? in the neighbourhood. 
The houses in the court were almost exclusively let to 
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barristers and solicitors. The north side led to Careys 
street, which had long los^ some of its olden interest ; 
and though tlje old fig-tree may still flourish in Oook’s- 
court, the Grange Inn, and its galleried yard, whereat 
playgoers put up their horses, had given way to fhe 
. site of Kind’s CoHege Hospital. Passing the entrance 
to Yeates-court, we noted the old yard of the Plough InA 
house has been rebuilt) ; and then, looking into 
New Boswell-court, we-saw^how its heavy old eaves 
had been remoxed, a parapet substituted, and the door- 
ways modernised; and upon the steps at the southern 
entrance!' was a relic of ^^the light of othtr days” — a 
watchman’s box of very old date,,, which was drawn 
up from the pavement durihg the day. I^tiirniiig to 
Oarey-street, we looked in at New-court, whefe the In- 
dependents’ chapel h£^d been taken down : the fomier 
chapel of Burgess, Bradbury, aiiid Winter was burnt in 
the Sacheverel riots in 1710. 

In Oarey-street) continued northward, was a public- 
house and stable-yard, described, in Sir William Da^ e- 
nant’s , playhouse to he let, as our house inn, the 
Grange.” This was the Plough, taken down in 1853, 
as above stated. 

Serle’s-place is named from Mr. Jficnry Serle, who 
acquired this property from the sons and the excjcutors 
vOf Sir John Birjkenhead, thc<;ivriter of Mevcuriiis AidicuSy 
in the^ time of the Civil War under Charles I. Serle 
died about 11390, much in debt, and his lands heavily 
mortgaged; his(,.anns*^ are over the Ljgcoln’s-inn gate- 
way, next Carey-street. Serle’s Coffee-house was of tlie 
days of the Spectator. Lower Serle's-plqcejiad been, sineg 
l&i5, the name ofrthe notorious Shire-lane. According 
to Strype, the whole thoroughfare appears to have Tbeen 
origmally called Shire-lane, which he describes as com- 
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ing out of Little Lkicoln’s^Inn-fields and falling jiinto 
Fleet-street by Temple Bar : " the upper part hath good 
old buildings, well inhabited ; but the ^art is very 
narrow and more ordinary^” Li the time of James I. 
it was called Rogue-lane. But the place had ^higher 
fcttne. In the burial register of St. Dunstati’s we find^ 
1G04. Sir Artliur Atie, ICjaiglit, out of Shire-hme, 
secretary to the great Earl of Leicester, attendaulr*^ 
the unfortunate Earl of ftssex.*’ Here lived Sir Jofm 
Sedley ; and here was burn his son, Sir^Chaales Sedley, 
the dramatic poet and wjjty contemporary of JSochesteg. 
“ Neare the Globe in^ Sheer-lane” lived#^Iias Aslimole, 
the antiquary J aittl here Antony Wood records his 
lia\’tng di^i€d with AshmolS {Cumanghevn). • 

To Serle’s-place, on Theodore Hook’s arrest under 
the Exchequer writ (August 1826), 4ie was taken, to the 
dwelling and spunging-Tiouse of the shefiff’s officer, his 
captor, by name Mr. Hemp” {Quarterly Review^ No. 143). 
The writer describes the lane as a vile, squalid place^ 
noisy and noxious, apparently almost inaccessible either 
to air or light, swaiWng with a popjilatioi*^rf thief- 
catchers, gin -sellers, and worse.” This is scarcely 
applicable to any but the low'cr portion of Shire-lane, 
and not to the fart where Hook was shut up. Here 
he kSpt himself steadily at work in the mornings, and 
his few intimates commonfy gathered round ||im in the 
evening. Dr. William Maginn is mentionc^l as ti daily, 
or rather a nightly visitor, through Hook’s diary, for a 
long series ofiiftionths. ifook mid b^en take^ under 
arrest for a crown debt of 12,000Z., the amount of his 
^efalcatjpn ii» the Mauritius case. He was locked up 
here ^rom August 1823 until the following Easter, wlfen 
he left, after a banquet, for which he improvised a 
ballad^ in the chorus not sparing himself : 
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** Let liim hang with a this irtrocious, pernicioua 
Scoundrel) that emptied Che till at Mauritius/* 

In Middle Serle’s-place was the house at whicli was 
held the Kit-Kat Club, whose history is not well 
chronicled as are the members over the patronymic pies, 
cioasting the reigning beauties out of glasses engrarod 
with commemorative vorses; and liow Kneller’s por- 
of tlie club gave rise k) Kit-Kat”-sized pictures, 
* A portion of Middle Scrle's-place liad to the last 
its pictm’Q^ quo ^gabled and bayed house-fronts. Here 
Jlie oldei?. fame of the place ^nay be said to liavc con- 
centrated; for, ^here remained the old Trum])et tavern, 
where Isaac Bickerstatt'met liis Tatlcr Club, and whence 
he led down the lane into Fleet-street tlu* (Icjaitathm of 
Twaddlers from the country to Dick's Coffee-house, as 
gloriously told by«-Addison and Steele in the Tatler^ 
No. 86. We have seen a water-colour drawing of the 
= Trumpet, by Siimuel Ireland, who died in 1800 ; it was 
engraved in the Jitonf/ili/ Magazinej circa 1823. The 
house-front^ had been coated with cement, but was 
essentidlj^ the ^ame to the last. In the old view there 
is a column on each side of the doorway, and on the 
house, under the first-floor window, was a small signboard 
of a trumpet. Many years since the Rign was changed 
to the Duke of York. This was probably one bf the 
•oldest licensed houses in thqt metropolis. Andrew Mar- 
% veil, who d’od in 1678, thus refers to the original sign 
hy way of innuendo: “Even then, at the same time, 
he souiids anotiier trumpet than that Sheer-lane to 
horse and hegi in. liis auditory.” ^^Stecie, in No, 132 of 
the Tatlevj gives an account of the club a i the Tmmpe% 
thfe humour of whMi is admirably circumstantial-o .The 
members are smokers and old story-tellers, ratlier easy 
thau^ shining companions, promoting th^ thoughts tran- 
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quilly backward, and, not the less comfortable to^Ir. 
BickeAtafF, because lie fintfs himself the leading soul 
ainoitg tliem. He says : The truth of it is, I should 
tliink myself unjust Pr posterity, as well as to the society* 
at the Trumpet, of whicli I am a member, did ]^not, in 
sfijnc part of my writings, give an accounW of die per# 
sons among whom I e pass(jd a sixth part of my time 
for these last fo^y years.” Upon Addison’s return* 
England he fouuu his fricmd Steele established amo'lig 
the wits, and they Avere both received with honour 
at the Trumpet. Its last^liost took great inteijest in th^ 
reputation ?)f his house, and was carefijJ of everything 
connected Avitlfthe^i dace; lie restored the signboard (a 
mockilled^tifiimpct) to tlfc® house *in its original place, 
and obtained the assent of the iiiagistrates to the change. 
In removing the front, when th» fascia-boards (shown 
in Ireland’s view) were taken aAvay, tlib arched heads 
of the three lower windows (also shoAvn by Ireland) 
remained ; and when the thick coating of colour was 
removed from the front the correct, namcjof the place, 
altered in 1845, AA'as*seen to be SerleVplart.,‘\tnd not 
Lower Serle’s-plaee, wliich commenced with tl:e adjoin- 
ing house. The jiaved court running down to Temple 
Bar is inentiinied hy wiiy of simile ; and the inimitable 
Visten of Justice # Avas* engendered in the classic mind 
of Addison Avliilst he Avas piifsiiig from here to J^iiicolnV- 
Inu-fields and back, it being the first paper. (Xo.»l 00 of 
the Tatlei^ speciallj' dated by tfle autlior from Slifeer- 
lane.” It majii^.)e noted tliat tlie spdf Avhicli Addison 
thus made clas{\* gijiund Avas hei'eafter be devoted 
to the admin iitiiation of justice, thus puvssing from the 
vision to the reality. The Kit-Ka*J^ Club is generiflly 
considered to have been originated at the Trumpet ; but 
Ned Ward, in his Secret History of Clubs^ mairftains 
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the maker of mutton-pies .to hav®. lived at the sign of 
the Cat and Fiddle, in Gray’s-Inn-lane, whence he 
removed t© the Foui;|tain Tavern in the Strand. 

Lower Serle’s-place, the last portion which Irore the 
name, of Shire-lane, was a passage of squalid houses, 
‘land of reputations too black to be repeated. We have 
heard a few siil tuie i^.n-ible J; , b: , . Hero is 

%it5 : In the time of tlie old parish watidi, upon a winter- 
night, when a thick coat of snow concealed the grime 
of the miu'ky alley, a dissipated man strayed into one 
of its vik> haunts : there an altercation arose with the 
extortionate owner of the house; a fiendish struggle 
ensued, in which the luckless stranger was thrown down 
a flight ^ of stairs, and was ‘taken up almost lifeless. 
How to dispose of the body was a small matter for the 
stronger man, who, Avaiting for the interval of the 
watchman's arowsy cry, soon after two o’clock, with 
some help, carried the body a few doors up the lane 
and placed it against a neighbour’s door, by the pin- 
head light, of a single oil-lamp. Here the corpse w’as 
found 'by ‘the guardian of the night, and conveyed away. 
Next morning there was some stir in the lane, and 
suspicion hovered about, not knowing where to alight 
amidst so many nestling-places of 'vdee and crime. The 
inquest followed, without pointing to the perpetrator. 
* But many years after, in «ne of the vaulted rooms of 
the King’fi^ Bench prison, the door of which stood ajar, 
thdre was overheard a volley of recrimination between 
two men of deSperate character who r ^re caged there 
for their legist offences. In this; fierce contention was 
gathered the above outline of one among the many dark 
dbeds of Shire-la(!iie. At the corner of the kne, in 
Fleet-street, at the Angel and Crown, one Mr. Quar- 
rin^on was robbed by Thomas Carr, p^ttomey, of Elm- 
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court, temple, and Elizabeth A&ams, who were executed 
at TybArn, January 1&, 173 A The portrait of AdSins 
was pointed and etched by Hogarth. The purification 
of Sliii^-lane was a long and tedioiA process ;* for in the 
Minutes of Evidence, March 14, 1865, one of th#* per- 
sons examined stated that three weeks provioujty one 
man in Shire-lane w- as prosecuted, and he pleaded guilty. 
Among the public-houses in flie old lane was The, 
Bible,’’ a house o^all for printers. 

One of the worst liaunts of this vile neighbourhood 
was Newcastlc-court, Strand, entered at a few doors on 
the right-hjRid side goin^ from Temple •Bar.^* In th^ 
Minutes of Evidenc;p it is stated there wefe in this court 
two Jjouses^n which sixty, tiv^o persons slept. Again : 

What class reside in Newcastlc-court ? — They are 
men — those tramps and niggers and liaAvkcrs. 

^^Newcastle-coiirt c<fnsisted wholly o£ brothels until 
they were indicted; and now they were inhabited by 
costennongers and these black-facectfellows, and a very 
low class of persons. 

When you stated that the poorer cliftse^s who will 
be dispossessed will not go into model •lodging-houses, 
what do you found that opinion upon ? — Upon the filthy 
state in which tjiey live: they will not clean their 
rooms# or open their windows to get air. Newcastle- 
court may be taken as sample of that: it is the 
filthiest place in the neighbourhood.” • 

Ship-yard, another jdace of«ome note, lias also , dis- 
appeared. It jras the site of the* Sliij^flnn, mentioned 
with other graiJ^ to Sir Christopher Hatton in 1571. 
It was standing jn 1?56. A token “at tlfe Ship, with- 
out Tenfjple Bar, 1649,” is in the ^eaufoy Collect jpn. 
John Reynolds, a cook, issued a token, the device the 
fox stealing a goose in Ship-yard, in 1666. “The^ Ships 
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Tavern in Butclier-row, near Temple Bar/ is noti^vd in 
an atlvertisement so late asflinu* 1 (y>// //'.s 

of (he Beaufoij^ Cahliiet). ]Mo>t ut' the lioi h*s in |^hij>-> 
yard had heeii rehiillt or lylronliMl; hut on tlj^ uest. 
side, t(mvards tlio south end, was an aueiei ! house with 
overhal^iuf^. stories. It is eiiiiraved in AVilkinsouVs 
JAi^ulIua IHnstraUu as ‘‘ su|»]h»mn 1 to have 'u'en llie re- 
^yeiice of Ekas Ashinofe, tlie eelehivted anti<|u:irv." 
^-.^thorne, the {anions eii^i^nfa*, ke]>tMi(‘]‘ “ n(‘\t to \" 
signe of the Drake, witliout Temple Barr/' ae(‘ordiiig 
to Ills iinjirint, Itliy — tlie Drake" meaning tlie s]n[> 
{n wlneh*uie gwat Sir Franeis*sa!led round fhe wt>rld. 

l^eading i'rhm Ship-vanl Ava> •( ’[jaiiwoarl, we sus- 
pect named from eliairinake«<i.Iiving then*, yr fron^ its 
being a >tan<l for setlan-ehairs. It oeeni'N in^llailoi/s 
Self: 1 ii'ii\ ] 7 () 8 . 

The eastery houndarv ttfilit ]>lan, Bell-vanL Dope, 
a century and a (piailer ago, called “a hhliN old place/’ 
though his frieiul KorleM’ue, towlaan Bo]m‘ wrote this, 
lived at the up]»er end or he>t part oi the \ard. it liad 
lost inueh^oPits olif appearance within m* inoi*y. AVe 
osjiecially miss ils li>hing-tackle ^liop>, winch made this 
a Waltonian locality. lIoncNt I/aak lived hard hy. 

Ihu’t of the new' Law-courts plan , is to lake d«)wu 
all the houses from Bell-yard to ihcki^rt-street. There 
still remain in the narrowest part of Elei‘t-street,,east 
of Tem})fe Bar, extending to ( djaincry- lane, eight 
anc’ient houses. One, •No. BdS, was formerly I/.aak 
Walton’s; ami ijiis, like the other seven, overhangs the 
pathway, and has an unsightly effect, ^/o remove tliese 
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That, in f^ood old times legal education and lios- 
])italitv liand and hand is illnstratecf by Chaucer’s 
ndVrcrtci' to the mancijde* or ])un*eyor of })rovisions, 
l)clng pn 'Umcd tlic oldest mention «f the IVnnjJe as a 
jfTacc^ for lawyers. Hence tlie lialls of our dfffereiit Inn^ 
oi‘(.V)urt have l^r .se\'eral cen^iries coin])j)secl a kind of 
uni\'ersit for tli\educati(gi o^advocates, sulgect to thi^ 
arrangement. liie heiicliers and readers, being the 
sii]>erior.s of ea(*h house, oc(*u])ie(l, on |)if<)!ic •c^casioiis of 
cereinon\, the u])])er end of the liall, whicli jyis raised, 
on a (laiV. and se])ara1i‘d from the rest of»tlie building by 
a Jxir. Tin; next in* degree^wenj^^ie niter barristers, who, 
after tlie ^Tiad attained a off’tain standing, ’store called 
from the body of tlie htm to the bar (that is, to the 
lirst ])Iaee outside the lj|U‘), for the ^mrpose of taking a 
|)rineij)al ])art in tlie mootings or exercises of the bouse; 
and hence they ])robal>ly derivetl the name of niter or 
outer l)inTisters, The other members of the Inn, con- 
sisting of students of the law under the tk^gree of utter 
barristers, took their places nearer to ijie of the 

hall and faither from tlie bar; and, from this manner 
of <Ustril>ution, appear to have been called inner bar- 
risters. The distinction lietween utter and inner bar- 
risters is at the Vi'esent dav wliollv abolished ; the 
former being called barri^ers generally, aiid^tlie latter 
falling under the denomination of students. 

These rules were strict^v observed ^oii all festal oc- 
casions in tllrt^reat liall ; for, besiilcs working-days 
and holy-days, t ^"re«wcre the lighter ^nirs^iits of singing 
•and all •kind# oT harmony, dancing, aiid other noble- 
nidh^ jiastiines, all of A\liicli were f elebratod with ^lee 
as well as state. 
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The public moots,” exercises, and duties have? long 
beeib dispensed with; and Ifehe general rule as to (quali- 
fication in all the Inns of Court is, that a perso^, in 
order to entifle himself to be called to the bar, must 
be twenty-one years of age, have kept twelve terrfs, and 
have bi^^n for five or tliree years at least a member of 
the society/ The keeping of tenns includes dining '*u 
certain number of times in the Hall,, and hence the 
i^easantry of eating the^waj^ to the b^ the pre})ara- 
tor}’' studies being now private. 

A Halt, dinner is a formal scene. At five, or half- 
jpast five,.*.the barristers, students, and otlny' members, 
in their gowns> having assemlil^d in the Hall, the 
benchers enter in proc,ession to the^dais; the steward 
strikes the table three tmix's, ^uce is said tlic frea- 
surer or senior bencher* present, and tlie dmner com- 
mences. The old call to dinner was by sounding a 
horn kept for "the purpose; and the drum and fife, 
trumpets and violins, sackbuts, recorders, and cornets 
were played at every course. The benchers observe 
somewhat nv^re style at their table than the other 
membe]fe'“ do at /heirs. The general repast is a tureen 
of soup, a joint of meat, a tart, and cheese, to each 
mess, consisting of four persons; and each mess is 
allowed a bottle of port-wine. Dinner is served daily 
to the members of the Inn during tdrm-tirne ; the mas- 
ters of th^. bench dining on hho state or dais, and* the 
barristers and students at long tables extending down 
the Hall. On ^and days q,re present the judges, who 
dine in isuccessiod with each of the fouP Ians of Court. 
To the Parliament-chamber, adjoining the Hall, the 
benchers repair after dinner. The loVii^g- cups used' 
on 'certain grand bccasions are huge silver gobfcts, 
which are passed down the table filled with a delicious 
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composition, immemorially tSrmed sacky consisting^ of 
sweetened and exqrfsitely-flavoured white- wine. tTlie 
but^r attends the progress of the cup to replenish it; 
and each student is by rule restricted *to* a trip; yet 
it is recorded that once, ‘though the number ^present 
fell short of seventy, thirty-six quarts of tljie liquid were 
Consumed. At the Inner Temple, on May 29, a goiQ 
cup of sack is Uianded to ea(!h member,pWho drinks to, 
the happy restomtioii of ^ha4es II. 

Complaints are made of the neglect of certain old 
customs at the Middle-Temple IlaR dirifiers. For- 
merly, wdien tlie attendant placed the wdn<0ifcUpon th|^ 
table, he mentioned 4 )ne of the Masters*of the Bench in 
whose name it was that The mess of four 

membe if ^before whom thj/'bottle Wlas placeTl stood up 
and t)owed to him; thi^encfier named also standing 
in his place" on the#dais, and feturning the salute. 
During the oyster-season, tw'o baiTcls of oysters were’ 
brought into the Hall every Fri(hiy in term, an hour 
before dinner; napkins and oyster-knives were pro- 
vided, and the mejnbei's helped * themselves. When 
one bencher dined, on leaving the Hall he^ invited the 
senior bar-mess to take wine with him in the Parlia- 
ment-chamber. These things are now not attended to 
at t|je Middle temple ; but the bencher’s invitation and 
the^ oyster-w'het are exercised at the Inner Temple, where 
the dinners are excellent. * The loving-cup ceremony has 
long ceased, and^the cup is^ow used to hold tooth- 
picks 1 The salads have»beei\ wittilgr condemned as 
^^like eatinf^^^ gravel-walk, and meetinff with ’an occa- 
sional weed.” ^ 

In -the fwo Temples, for tne Calves’ Head Boll ^ 
e^ry bencher is taxed yearly 2^., everj^ barrister I 5 ! 6rf., 
and every gentleman under the bar Is. to the cook and 
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other officers of the housef for a dinner of calves’ heads 
in th€ Easter term ; but the dinner Is nominis umhih. 

We read of strange scenes at the Hall dinners. |Sir 
John Davy^ was expfelled the Society of the ISCjldle 
Temple, for thrashing his friend, Mr. Richard Martin, 
also a bencher of the Inn, during dinner-time in the 
ifall. Davys was aften^’ards, on proper submission, re-^ 
atimitted; and • Mart in is ’still rcmembeyed, not by his 
^^te«;shing, but by Ben Joiifon’^ noble cjpdication to him 
of his Poetaster. It deserves to be mentioned, in illus- 
tration of tfle revels at Christmas in tlie Hall, that in 
‘*«*}dng up<^fce floor, about the year 1704, neair one hun- 
di*ed pairs of dice? were fomid, which liad been droj)j)ed 
on different occasions f?;^ngh/he chinks of tlie hoards, 
the dice be*ing theii verj' snihH — at least one-third less 
than those now in use ('Cunningham’s London). Sir 
SjTnonds d’Ewes tells us how, in 1023, after supper in 
the Hall, he argued a moot at the Bench ; two gentle- 
men, under the bar, ai'guing first in law — French bare- 
headed, as I did myself before I was called to the bar at 
the cupboard.’^- *' , 

The ^ilitldle Temple feasts were veiy sumptuous. 
Evelyn describes that of 1688, “so very extravagant 
and great as the like had not been seen at any time.” 
He was elected one of the comptrollers of the Middle- 
Temple revellers, “ as y® fashion of the young students 
and gentlemen was, the Chrisftnas being kept this yeare 
with grea^ soll*mnity bu/^^ ho soon resigned liis staff* of 
pfficc. Again, iiuir>88,. he r^'cords: “Went to seethe 
rpvels at ^ the Middle Temple,” which l^‘*|^avely con- 
demns as “ an Did but riotous custoVn, and has relation 
neither to virtue nor policy.” Aubrey “ efajoyed here * 
the greatest felicity of his life hut on St. John’s-nigBf, 
1673, he was “ in danger of being run through with a 
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sword by a young Templar at Burges’ chamber in the 
Mi(l(^c Temple.” llowever, these excesses took place at 
thetrevel. 

Henry Vlil.’s time; the gelitlemen of the Temple 


were addicted to “ shove and sli]) groats” (gam^ played 
^vitli halfpence), wliich became forbiddeiv tlicfti uiuj^r 
a ])enalty ; and encounters were then so frequent tliat 
Tenij)lars werc\)rohibited from carrj’ing^any other weaj^ 
poll into tlie ll^ll (the l!lini#g-room) than tlie dajt^r 


or carving-knife wliich it was custom^iry ti^cany about 
the person in tliose days for the mutton. 

We liJlve seen tlie lare of the Middle i^mple inSi'^ 
pugned. Bh^’kwpofl, in his liv^^iif raftling way, says : 
^Ij^dle Temple i» < 9 £ tempeijiment from 
Tijiion Temple, as 


‘ Thtf Inner for tli« rich, thc^li^dle for the poor.* 

• 

And here, accordingly, the course of professional educa-” 
tion is confined to the scrag-end#of a neck of mutton, 
and occasionally griskins. The consequences of this 
meagre course of* study may be easily ^)redicted ; and 
the fact is well ascertained that the ]\tiddle Temple has 
given to the world fewer givat men, and tliose at longer 
intervals, than ^iiiy of the other Inns of Court. How, 
ind(i<?d, could it other^nse ? What jirofessional acii- 
meji can be derived frogi the scrag-eiid of a neck of 
mutton ? or wluit inspirafioii can the sinkiifg advocate 
imbibe from griskjns 

At a l ate d inner tlierc^wereb presjfit in the Hall but 
three benclier^^ seven ban*isters, and six students — in 
all sixteen, which Bas called forth rein^^t at tliis. deca- ' 
deuce tif one of the noblest colleges of law that^ ever^ 
existed in any countrj^ — one which, we can say without 
fear of contradiction, has turned out the most able 
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la^^ 7 ers and statesmen that ever adorned our annals, 
Stancii members of the Inn have, hWever, made Svery 
endeavour to restore tlie Middle Temple to sometlv^ig 
like its ancient station and renown, ‘ 

The tame wTiter says : The Inner Tern j)le professes 
to^receivf^ th^ »rich and great more exclusively, and ac-^ 
cordingly the legal bill of fare at that Inn is recherche in 
-«i*high degree-nothing plain ever bein/^ put upon the 
and French cookery p/eferred./' Tlie strictest 
silence is enjoined in this Hall during the 'whole time of 
gastronomic study, hob-nobbing being interdicted as low, 
"''jSJd no further intercourse permitted among the several 
members of the 'ihcsr than an occasional scowl trans- 
mitted from one side ol tabl^ to the otherj^after the 
manner of the English who not the honour nf 
another’s acquaintance. In the* Inner Temple it is un- 
derstood that you may^ in a cas'^.- of great emergency, 
ask your neighbour for the salt ; but it is also under- 
stood that he is not obliged to let you have it.” 

Lincoln’s-Inn, in its new buildings, has not failed to 
provide for ^hdspitalities on the old scale, for we read 
that ^^the corridor is arranged on the plan of the college 
halls of the Universities, and has a buttery-hatch, and 
stairs leading to the vaulted kitchen, 45 hset square and 
25 feet high, 'with one of tlie largest fire-places in Eng- 
land; adjoining are cellars fpr one hundred pipes of 
wine. 

In the ancient Hall ware held all '4he revels of the 
Society, their masques xind Christmasinggj wdien the 
benchers laid aside their dignity, and dancing was en- 
'* joined .for the s\;udents, as conducive ^4o the making of 
.gentlpmen more fit fqrtlieir books at other times;” 
by an order 7 th of James I. the under-barristers were, 
by decimation, put out of commons for example’s sake, 
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because they had not danced on the Candlemas-day 
preceding, when tl/e judges were present.” Of Christ- 
mal 1G()1 Pepy^ writes: "The King ^Charles 11.) 
visSipd Lincoln’s -Inn to, see tfie revels *there ; there 
being, according to an old custome, a prince and all his 
^jiobles, and otlicr matters of sport and cb^argg” 
w(*re present Clan'iuloii, Ormo7id, an<] Sliaftesbmy at 
the revels of \lale ; Ley, and Dcnlianr the poet ; anfV 
the gloomy Pi'jltinc standing by. At these entei3{..6ii- 
meiits tlic Hall cupboard was set out^with the Society’s 
* olden plate, whicli includes silver basins anefewers, silv^e^ 
cups aiuPcovers, a silver college-pot for festivals, and : 
large silver puncb-lTowl with twoJimii(.ftbs. 

0 , Not i?i«any years a^dt >?KS^^he custom at Lincoln’s- 
t-fouuftu; one of the servaaiws, attired in his usual robes, 
to go to the jtliresliold of the oi^ter door about twelve or 
one o’clock, and exclflm three times, Vene^ manger T 
when neither bread nor salt was upon the table. ^ 


LR^ING IX CBLUIBERS. 

The Chain])ers in oiu* Inns of Court and Chancer}^ 
are>»the chea]> and commodious lodgings pro\’idcd for the 
members, just as rooms gi'e provided for students in the 
colleges of our Universities. As the buildings are of 
considerable age^they repres^it many cf the inconveni- 
ences of anticpiity — such jfe narrow staircases, upon which 
one person can scarcely pass another; and Vooms ill- 
lighted and ventilSted, and in their aj?pointmcnts pre-^* 
^ntiiig a sparsencss of fumiturc^and a clumsiness of 
fittings which bespeak anything but comfort to tlie in- 
mates. Through more than five centuries has this state 
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of things existed, or fronf the eigliteenth year of the 
reignf.of Edward III., when Ladj^ Clifford demised a 
house in Fleet-street to the Aiyprentieiu de BancoMh^ 
origin of Clrff^ord' s-Inn, 

The«Temple first came into tlie hands of the same 
professiofi by^ .virtue of a demise from the Knights IloSr. 
pitallers (who had received a gi’ant of the lands on the 
^dissolution of the Templar Wder) durinjm hc same reign, 
•thil^igh the exact date is iifikncwn. Tye destruction of 
the books and ancient records in the Temple by Wat 
Tyler — ‘^To the Inns of Court, down with them all T’ 
Cad.fy — has thrown some V)be-curity ovef its earlier 
historj^ ; but Clftiuct'^’s lines beginiring, • 

r A luanciple of the Temple,” * 

sufficiently prove the autifjuit^ of the lawyers’ posses- 
sion. Lincoln ’s-Iiin was demised in early times by the 
■'Bishops of Chichester to the students of the law. The 
tradition that the Eapl of Lincoln, in Edward ll.’s time, 
was their first lessor rests on ijo good f oundation. Gray’s- 
Inn was deinitt^'d to Another society* of the same nature 
by its fincient jnssessors, the Lords Grey of Wilton. 
Houses were probably first numbered in the Inns. 
Hatton (1708) states of IVescott-strey^t, Goodman’s- 
fields, “ instead of signs, the houses here arc distinguwhed 
by numbers, as the staircases^iii the Inns of Court %md 
Chancery.” 

Tlie Inns of Court w(^c originally founded for the 
purposes of affording logal education and lodging and 
entertainaient to the students. By gran tT from James 

and other lienefactors munificent endowments were 
made, the amount of wdilch is unknown, but tiie esti- 
^matd of the income is upwards of 50,000^. per annum. 
But besides the rent of laud, the benchers receive large 
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sum^i from students, and the students are further com- 
pelled to f)ay for dinners, whether they consume *them 
or Aot. Out of tKs large income; librar^iss are kept up 
— SOTnc of them very indifferently — and a few Iccture- 
sliips rre maintained ; but what becomes of the^ residue 
.is utterly unknown. No man supposes — n^, ii^wleed, 
we believe tb^t there would be just ground (or sup- 
posing — that tfe benchers divide the sdqdus amongst 
themselves ; biitithis onlj' rdhdcrs the mystery de^^ c:r, 
and the question of what is done ^vith tlie residue 
becomes the more curious. The Iiirter Temple, the 
Middle Temple, LinA»lu’s-Inn, and Gray\^tnn, seve- 
rally possess !f[ilci¥lifl properties ; ‘'ifll, in the Inner and 
Mkldle Jkiinple, at lcas<^^,«tI’^^*ljcTichers, b^itjes a sump- 
^ble, enjoy the Venefijb of chambers rent-free, 
varying in value from aCout 10(iZ. Jo 120/. a year. But 
this trifling and not ui^nst aj)propriatioii of the funds is 
but a mite in the scale, and the question of what is doiwi 
with the surplus lauds remains to He solved. 

We do not pro|>ose to enter yito this much-vexed 
question, but to glaiice at what may be inoi;p entertain- 
ing to the general reader, namely, the changes which 
time has broiiglit about . in the customs and fashions and 
modes of life. • It may be curious to trace our great 
lumfiiaries of the^ law starting from their studies ^^’ith 
sucii habits as those of ;^ir Edward Coke. When in 
1572 he was admitted of the Inner Temple, liQ entei*ed 
into a most laboribus coiuj^e study. *Every morning 
at three, ii^+he winter season ^lightimg Ids oxen he 
read Bracton, Littlgton, the Year B^)oks, and the folio 
Abridgnient^ of the Law, till the Coiirts met at»eight. 
iV^then went by water to Westmir«tcr, and heard ^ases 
argued till tw’^elve, when pleas ceased for dinner. After 
a short repas^ in the Inner-Temple Hall, he attended 
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^‘readings” or lectures in the afternoon, and th^n re- 
sumed liis private studies till five, or supper-time. This 
meal being, ei^ded, moots took pMce, when difficult 
questions of law were proposed and discussed, — xf the 
weathdr was fine, in the garden by the river-side ; if it 
r^ned, ill tbb covered walks near the Tcm])le Church. 
Finally, ho ni) in ^ » liainhor, and w-' k* 

at his common-place book, in which inserted, under 
tilt proper heads, all the Ibga? informa tion he had col- 
lected during the day. Wlien nine o’clock struck he 
retired to bed, that he might have an equal portion of 
sleep before and after midnight. * The Globe and other 
theatres were risiii^' into repute, but he would never 
appear at ^any of thenl ; wtnild he indulp^ in t ueh 
unprofitable reading as the poems of Lord 
Spenser. When Shakspeare and Ben Jonson came into 
such fashion that even “sad apprentices of the law” 
o occasionally assisted in masques and wrote prologues, 
Ci^a^aiCeadily eschewed all such amusements ; and it is 
stipposed that in the whole course of liis life he never 
saw a play-acted, or read a play, or ‘was in company with 
a player. In the reign of James I. the Temple was 
nicknamed “ My Lord Coke’s Shop.” 

In these early days the Inns of Court were out of 
doors — much more rural than at prcocnt. Their Situa- 
tion was admirably chosen, 1. aijig at once in the ndgh- 
bourhoQfl of both the City and Westminster Hall, and at 
that period pleasant suburban I’etreats. The view from 
the Temple-gardens, "vi^hen on the oppos’*^>. side of the 
river the eye ranged over the green marshes and gradu- 
ally-rising ground to the Surrey hills and, the rich oak^ 
and^ beech ■svoods that clothed them, must have 
delightful ; and beautiful was the site of both Lincoln 
and Gray’s Inns, with tlieir uninterrupted view over 
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fields and gardens to Hamp^ead and Highgate, then 
abundant in rich ytoodland scenery ; for parts o# the 
ancient and wide forest of Middlesex remained down to 
the k'xteenth ceitruiy. If is curious to read of the 
fields adjacent to Lincoln’s-Inn, called the Conc^^garth, 
^^.being well stocked with rabbits and ga^e.’\ From 
the period of |heir establishment, the Inns of Court 
seem always to" have boasted their gardens ; and we 
doubt not that jur reacbrs irvill look with addition il 
interest at the fine elms in Gray’s-Inn-gardens, wnen 
told that they wnre planted under the express direction 
and superintendence of Francis Bacon. 

The retirement of life in chambers* has been thus 
ple^antl;^sketched by pppular novelist of our day : 

„ .ff.TTeje, on the choicest spot of this clioice ground^ 
stands a ro^ of cliSmber^ Jlooking obliquely upon 
the sullied Thames ; brfore the wdndow’s«the law n of the 
Temple -gardens stretches wdth that dim yet^ delicious 
verdure so refreshing to the eyei^ of London^, ^If 
doomed to live wdtliin the thickest of London sino 
you w-ould surely say that that w’ould b? yoiy.^ chosen 
spot. Yes, you, you whom I now address, my dear 
middle-aged bachelor friend, can nowhere be so w^ell 
domiciled as her#. Ko one here will ask whether you are 
out 0^ at home, alone or w ith friends ; here no l^abbata- 
riamw’ill investigate your ^ndays ; no censorious land- 
lady will scrutinise your empty bottle; no valetudinarian 
neighbour wrill complain of late hours.*^ If you love 
books, to wdi^t place are books so suit^lAe ? The whole 
spot is redolent of tyjiography. Would you w orship the 
Paphian godjjesg, the groves of C\q)rus •are not jnore 
^cjijirn’than those of the Temple. ^Wit and wdne are 
always here, and alwaj's together; the revels of the 
VOL. 1. o 
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Temple are as those ol? polished Greece, where the 
wildest worshipper of Bacchus nev^'r forgot the dignity 
of the god whom he adored. Whei\^ can retirement be 
so complete as' here? where can you be so sure jf all 


the ple^isures of society ?” 

The^ Court of Star-Chamber took care of the morals 
6f the rising generation by desiring the principals of 
the Inns notcto suffer tRe students to be out of their 


houses after six o’clock et rtight, 'vythout very great 
and necessary causes, nor to wear any kind of weapon 
and the Court records prove tlie Star-Chamber to have 
committed to the Tower the Ea’d of Surrey, Sir Tho- 
mas Wyat, and 'yo?mg Pickering, for breaking windows 
.and eating flesh in Lent. . , ^ 

In the"' reign of Pliilip and Rfaiy it was ofdainecl by 
all the four Inns of Court, that none except knights 
and benchers sbonld Avear in thkir doublets or liose any 
light colours, save scarlet and crimson ; nor wear any 
upper velvet cap, oik any scarf or wings in their gowns, 
white jerkins, buskins, or velvet shoes, double cuffs in 
their shirts, leathers or ribbons •in their caps; and 
that none shouW wear tlieir study-gowns in the City 
any farther than Fleet Bridge or Ilolborn Bridge ; nor, 
while in Commons, wear Spanish cloak, sword and 
buckler, or rapier, or gowns and hatjS, or gowns girded 
with a dagger on the back.” ^ 

.The Lins have their crimmal histoiy. John Ayloflf, 
member of the Inner Temple, convicted of high treason, 
was hanged opj^osite tlic Temple-gate, 1685. Another 
Temple traitor, Christopher Layer, was executed at 
Tyburn, March l5, 1723. His head was placed on 
Temple Bar, and there remained longest its* tenag^ 
Thomas OaiT the Elm-court attorney, and Elizabeth 
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Ada^s, for robbing Mr. Qdkrrington at a tavern^ at 
the corner of Shi^lane, were ^executed January 18, 
1738 : the portrai/ of Adams W£^ painted and etched 
by Mogarth, as itlready dpscribed at pages 180, 181. 
Hemy Justice, of the Middle Temple, foundt guilty 
of stealing books from the library of ^^rinlty Col- 
lege, Cambridge, was sentenced to death, but sub- 
sequently transported for life* 1757. Ifatindresses, or 
women who hav<g charges of «hambcrs, have sometimes 
murdered their masters. In 1768 Elizabeth Richard- 
son was executed at Tyburn for the murcicr of Mr. 
Pimlott, afi attorney-at-law, in Symond’s-Eiti, on the 
east side of. Cl\pin!cciy-lane : liene *lhe Masters in 
Cli^nccr;^ formerly re^’d^d. But the most truculent 
^^^uninal^w’^as Sarah Malcolm, wdio murdereS her mis- 
tress, her comnanion, anfl servant, at cliambers in Tan- 
field-court, Inner Temf Ic ; for w hicli she w^as hung in 
Fleet-street, as more fully narrated elsewhere. And 
we have heard of an old laundress wdio cut off the 
head of her aged master as he lay asleep in a third-floor 
chamber in Gray s-Inn. * ~ ^ 

Peter Burclict, of the Middle Temf)le, the last per- 
son who was imprisoned in the Lollards’ Tow'^cr at St. 
Paul’s, mistaking the person of John Hawkins, Esq. 
(afterwards the famous seaman Sir John Haw^kjjps), for 
that of Sir Christopher Ilaiton, assailed him in the high 
street beyond Temple Bar, and desperately* wounded 
him with his dagger, on the 11th of OctCiber 1573. On 
his examination for this oftence,*he wjiS found to enter- 
tain heretical opinions,” and was therefore committed 
to the Lollards’ JTower till a consistory efiuld be lipid in 
St. Paul’s efiurch; on which he ijjirrowly escaped the 
condemnation of death, through the earnest persuasior 
of divers learned men,” who prevailed on him to make a 
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reluctant recantation. lie was afterwards commuted 
to thfe Tower of London, where liV barbarously mur- 
dered one of |iis keepers with a biillet of wood;,, for 
which crime he was arraigned and condemned at T?^st- 
minsterf and bn the 12th of November was hanged on 
a^gibbelJererfted near the spot where he had wounded 
Hawkins, his right hand having been ^^rst stricken 
off and nailed Vio the gibbet.” Camden states that the 
Qupen (Elizabeth) was so^Unccfaised at Tiurchet’s design, 
that she commanded him to be presently executed by 
martial or camp law;” and we learn from Ellis (Ori- 
ginal 2d series, vol. iii.) that she ordered a com- 

mission to be prepared for that purpose, -but was pre- 
vailed on not to sign iti 

Notable persons have lived in most of IniiJPi- 
Dr. Johnson came from' Gray s -Inn to live at No. 1 
Inner Temple-lane, in first-floor ‘Chambers, in 1760, and 
continued till 1765. The house was taken down in 
1857. The over-dObr was boldly carved, and on the 
transom was inscribed Dr. Johnson’s Staircase and 
it was jjTjpossVble to look at it without remembering 
that here Goldsftiith, Reynolds, Boswell, and a host of 
their literary contemporaries, visited Johnson. In this 
and the following year the Doctor appef^rs to have writ- 
ten little, and his life was dissipated land useless.”'^ He 
seems to have gone much the theatre, to escape 
from himself.” The Jealous Wife had just been pro- 
duced. Next year Johnson, obtained his pension of 
300Z. a year; and we ‘find him writing from here to 
Earl Bute, stating that his pension had not been paid 
him at Michafelmas, nor did he know, where or from 
whom .he was to ask it. Here Johnson was first vi^te/i 
by Boswell, who writes : I entbred ,the chambers with 
an impression given me by the Eev. Dr. Blair of Ediii- 
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bur^, who had been introdu(3bd to him not long before, 
and described his having ^ found the giant in hi# den’ 
— an expression,” 'Says Boswell, which, jv^hen I became 
prefly well acquainted with Johnson,! repeated to him; 
and he was diverted at this picturesque account of 
himself.” Boswell describes Johnson’s ajlgrtnient, fur- 
niture, and mof ning-dress as sufficiently uncouth. His 
brown suit of clothes looked very rusty? he had on a 
little, old, shriveyed, unpowclbrcd wig, which was^ iA )0 
small for his head ; his shirt-neck and the knees of liis 
breeches wove loose ; his black worsted stockings ill 
drawn iip^, and he Imd a pair of unbuckl6tf shoes by 
way of slippers. JJflt all these slovenly particularities 
we^i’e foijgotten tlie nv)i«eHt that he begjjn to talk. 
Somo*^.Tftntlemon, whom I do not recollect, were sitting 
with him; and when tlley wenl^ away, I also rose; but 
he said to me, ^ Naj'f don’t go.’ ^ lSi»,’ said I, ‘ I am 
afraid that I intrude upon you. It is benevolent tq 
allow me to sit and hear you.’ ^le answered, ^ Sir, I 
am obliged to any man who visits me.’ ” 

Boswell thus describes the Doctor s^libjjiQ", which 
was contained in two garrets over his* chambers, where 
Lintot, sou of the celebrated bookseller, had fonncrly 
his warehouse. • Bosw^ell Ibmid a number of good books, 
but^"ery dusty aad in great confusion. The floor w^as 
stiwed with manuscript feaves in Johnson’s owm hand- 
writing, which Bosw^ell beheld with venerayoii, sup- 
posing they might contaqi portions of*" the JRamhler or 
Ea88<:las. 1 observed,” says Bosw^fl, an apparatus 
for chemical experiments, of which Johnson was all his 
life very fon^. ^ The place seemed to be very favcwrablo * 
Sfqi^ retirement and meditation. J 4 )hnson told me that* 
he went up thither witliout mentioning it to his servant 
when he wanted to study secure from interruption ; for 
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he would not allow his servant to say he was ngt at 
home*^ when he really was.” 

Hero thp Poctor «rreceived a vis1^ from Mdmc. de 
Bouffleurs ; and Boswell tells us how, })n her departure, 
Johnsoil forgot to accompany her to her coach ; when, 
rgcollectmg his want of gallantry, he hurried down the 
staircase and overtook Boswell and the lj|dy before they 
reached the Tbmplc-gate, seized her hand, and con- 
dufiCed her to her carriage? 

Dr. fjohnsoi^s Staircase” was withdrawn from the 
sale of the materials in 1857, the Benchers having de- 
termined to' retain possession of It. The boarded and 
timber floor, on wliidi the learned Doctor and his literary 
friends had ^o often -Walked, ^.vitli the windogys, doers, 
moulded panel partition,^ &c., sold for lOZ. 5^?. the 
bottom of the lane, in rt^arrar’s-buildings,, Boswell had 
liis chambers, to*- be near Johiisorf. Charles Lamb lived 
at No. 4. Two rooms on the third floor and five 
rooms above,” he wAtes to Coleridge, with an inner 
staircase to myself^ and aU new painted, &c., for 30Z. 
a year. •‘The rooms are delicious;** the best look back- 
wards, into Hare-court, where there is a piunp always 
going ; just now it is dry. Hare-court’s trees come in 
at the window, so that it’s like living in a gtirdcn.” 

. We have now another great litemry associaticfii in 
the lane. Thither came OSver Goldsmith, when* he 
removed ./rom Gray’s-lnn. He took chambers on the 
library staircase f>f the lAner^ Temple/’ which he shared 
with one Jeffs, bittlcr to the Society. H^s neighbour 
Johnson soon jpai(J him a visit, and went prying about 
the rooms. Goldsmith grew fidgety, and, apprehending 
a dii^osition to find* fault, exclaimed, with the "air a' 
man who had money in both po’ckets, I shall soon be 
in better chambers than these !” which hapnless bravado 
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(ire\\ from Johnson four Latih words implying, It* is 
only yourself that v.imd be looked for.’’ 

From these chambers Goldsmith removed to Gar- 
denftourt, in the*’ Middle Temple, to what the rich old 
Dr. Scott describes as a miserable garret. •Goldy, 
nevertheless, would not accept the Doctor’s •proposal 
that he shoulti write for the Administration. Here 
Oliver passed many happy hours at his^window, look- 
ing over the garden at tine oW Temple rookery, wijjcb- 
ing the habits of the rooks, which he lias so well 
described in his Animated Nature, It was wTiile living 
here that Goldsmith hired a man-servant (JSl l^atlander, 
of course), and w^s ^netamorphoscd*intb a smart phy- 
sic^in, w^li a profossignal •wig -and cane, pm’ple silk 
small-^Oithes, and a scarlet roquelaure buttoned to the 
chin; but he soon grSw tirccl^of the profession and 
small amount of fees. •In 1768, Oliver, •with the profits 
of his comedy the Good-natured Mauy purchased cham- 
bers in Brick-coiu't, for which he gave 400i. ; they were 
No. 2, second floor, right of the staircase. He furnished 
them handsomely ; and tlien came wastS’ ai]^ Jebt and 
difficulties, which he never got over. Mr. Forster tells 
us, in his admirable Life of the poet, that Goldy bor- 
rowed money Mr. Edmund Bett, a barrister, who 
occupied the opposite rooms ; he remained very intimate 
with him for the rest of hif^ life. 

Under Goldsmith’s were the chambers of Mr. Black- 
stone, then finishing the^folirth voluiRe of his Com- 
mentates. He. used, to complmii otthe racket made 
overhead; and a Mr. Oliildren, who succeeded him, 
made the same ^complaint. And how cotild it be gther- 
"•'vis^ ? for hero Goldsmith gave dinners to Johnson, Eey- , 
nolds, Barry, Bickerstaff, and other friends ; and supjier- 
parties to young folks of both sexes. These last were 
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preceded by noisy round games at cards, follow^ up 
by blind-man’s-buff, and romping g^-mes of forfeits, and 
uproarious singing and dancing. S^netimes a former 
friend” called most inopporjiunely, a^ was the cas^ one 
evening when the Doctor was drinking wine with Top- 
ham Bftaucjerc and General Oglethorpe. The caller 
was half tipsy ; he sat down wdth the fjne connections, 
and all at ort^e took from his pocket a quarter of a 
poigid of tea and half ii pfund of ^ sugar, w^hich he 
offered Goldsmith, as he could not repay two guineas 
which the Doctor had lent him. This wns too much 
for evcn'Goldy’s good-nature, 'and the inVruder was 
tmned out wdtll his tea and sugar. • . 

: "^In these chambers Goldisn?,it]i breathed his^last. ^JHe 
was asked, ^^Is your mind at ease?” “No, not,” 
arc the last recorded words of Oliver Goldsmitli. He 

f- ^ i- 

grew too weak .to talk, and seareely took any notice of 
^wliat was said to him. He sank at last into a deep sleep. 
He awoke, but in strong convulsions, which continued 
without intermission until he expired on the 4th of April 
1774, at4>;e 6 clock in the morniT^g, in the forty-sixth 
year of his age.' On the stairs of his chambers there 
were the lamentations of the old and infirm, and the 
sobbing of women — poor objects of his ^*harity, to wdiom 
he had never turned a deaf ear, eve» when struggling 
himself wdth poverty. 

There* was some talk of a public funeral ; but as the 
poor poet had * died 2000T. in debt, the idea was relin- 
quished. Five d^\ys after his death, therefore, at five 
o’clock on the evening of April 9th, he was privately 
intercpd in tlte burial-ground of the "[pemple Church. 
Burke and Reymoltjs superintended the arrangements^ 
but tlie chief mourner was Sir Joshua’s nephew. Tftie 
poet rests at a short distance from the brick wall on the 
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nortl^ side of the burial-groiAid, immediately oppoate 
the door of the ve^^tiy. Formerly a tree shaded the 
spot. 

In Essex-cou>t lived aiiother errant man of letters, 
Eichard Person, whose irregularities were of<a more 
reckless cast than those of poor Noll. l^ors.^n chose 
tliis abode to l|e near Pcrrj', of the Morning Chronicfe^ 
whose sister he had marriecP. Perry’s #house was in 
Lancaster-court, ^in the ^tr»nd ; hence Person face- 
tiously called him My Lord of Lancaster.” Many a 
time at early morn did Person stagger from his old 
liaunt, th(? Cider Cellars in Maideii-lano^ Vhere he 
scarcely ever /ailed to pass some haurs^ after spending 
tliQ^evenin^ elsewhere. is.related of him, upon bettei> 
authoiity^tlian most of the stories told to his discredit, 
that one night, or rathe* mornhi|5, Gurney (the Baron), 
who had chambers in «Esscx-court* undpr Person’s, was 
awakened by a tremendous thump in the chamber aboVe. 
Porson liad just come home dead-drunk, and had fallen 
on the floor. Having extinguished the candle in the 
fall, he presently staggered downstairs tc^religlit it ; and 
Gurney heard him keep dodging and •poking with the 
candle at the staircase-lamp for about five minutes, and 
all tlic while veyy lustily cursing the nature of things. 

We read als(\ of Porson’s shutting himself up in 
thci^e chambers for thre^ or four days together, ad- 
mitting no visitors. One morning his friend Kogers 
went to call, havi^ig ascertained from the barber’s hard 
by that Porson was at home, but had^i?ot been seen by 
anyone for f wo days, Rogers proceeded to his chambers, 
and knocked at the floor more than once j he would not - 
Vipen it, and Rogers came downstairs ; but as he was ^ 
crossing the court, Porson opened the window^,*’ and 
stopped him. He was then busy about the Grenville 
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H*omer, for which he coEated the Harleian Ms. (jt* the 
OdySseyy and received for his labour^but 50Z. and a large- 
paper copy. His chambers must have presented a strange 
scene; for he used books most crudly, whether they 
wefe his own or belonged to others. He said that he 
j^ossesse^i mgire had copies of good books than any private 
gentleman in England. 

Rogers, wlicn a Templar, occasionally had some 
visitors, who absorbed mofe*e ofihis time than was always 
agreeable; an instance of which he thus relates: When 
I lived iiT the Temple, Mackintosh and Richard Sharp 
used to c6ikQ to my chambers, ami stay ther6 for hours, 
talking metaphysics. One day they^were so intent on 
^heir ‘first cause,’ ‘spirit,’ .an^l ‘matter,’ that^they ycrc 
unconscious of my having left tlicm, paid a jK’t, and 
returned. I was a little ‘angry \it this ; and, to show my 
indifference about tliem, I sat down and wrote letters, 
without taking any notice of them. I never met a man 
wdth a fuller mind titan Mackintosh, — such readiness on 
all subjects, such a talker !” 

Alt]j<jggh tiie Temple has undergone many changes 
since Charles L?amb’s time, — old Crown-Office-row has 
been taken down, and rebuilt of handsome stone, — his 
charming recollections of “ the old Beuchers of the In- 
ner Temple” have an unfading interest. “ These^folks 
had the terrace almost sacre^to themselves — ^in the .fore 
part of the day, at least. iHere walked Jekyll, ever 
ready to be delivered of a je^t ; and Thomasr Coventry, 
whose person wag a quadrate, his step, massy and ele- 
phantine, his face square as the lion’s, his gail' peremptory 
and jjath-keeping, indivertible from*’ his jvay as a moving 
column, the scareergw of his inferiors, the Tbrowbeater 
equals and superiors ; who made a solitude of children 
wherqver he came, for they fled his insufferable pre- 
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senccVs they would have shunifed an Elisha hear. His 
gi’owl is as thunder in their ears ; whether he spok^ to 
them in mirth or in rebuke, clouds <)f snu^ aggravating 
the natural terrors^'of his speech, broke forth from each 

majestic nostril, darkening the air And •so he 

passed the terrace. 

Coventry 'v^as master of four or five hundred thou- 
sand pounds — a hoarder rather than a nfiser; but he 
gave away 30,000?^ once iniiis Bfetirae to a blind cliari^^ .’ 
He kept the tabic of a gentleman, and his kitchen-chim- 
ney was never suffered to freeze. 

Then fhcre was the pensive gentility of 6am. Salt, 
and his man, tlie cpiiifik little fellow Eovbl, at once his 
clerlj, his jjjjod servant, his ilrasseiyhis flapper, jiis guide^ 
a\iditoi^^txeasurcr.” Lamb had access to Trait’s library, 
and thus he was ‘^umbWd in a*i^acious closet of good 
old English reading, Avh^re he browsed abwill upon that 
fair and wholesome pasturage. 

With Coventry and witli Salt, <11 their walks upon 
the terrace, most commonly would join them Peter Pier- 
son, a benevolent man, but \rith a face implying; an in- 
capacity of being haj^py. Contemporary with these was 
Dailies Barrington, another oddity, who walked burly 
and squiu’e. Intthe account of his year’s treasurership 
was — Item, disbuised Mr. Allen, the gardener, twenty 
shillings for stuff to jioison Jjie -s^iarrows, by my orders ; 
which charge was unanimously disallov;^! by the Bencli.’ 
Next to him was okl Bartoiv — a^jolly nej|ltion, who took 
upon him the ordering of the biHs of fare for the Par- 
liament-chamber, where the Benchers dine. * Then 
Read and T^joppny — Read, good-humouVed and 4 )er- 
^onji»le; Twopeny, good-humoured, J)ut thin, and feli- 
citous in jests upon liis- own figure. If T. was tfiin, 
Wharry was attenuated and fleeting, with spiteful, fea- 
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tures. Of this period vl^s the omniscient Jacksq^i: he 
was»4he Friar Bacon of the less literate portion of the 
Temple, and ^decided how the cook should write down 
edge-houQ of beef in his bilhof commons. Mingay, with 
his iron hand — ^he had lost his right hand, and supplied 
it witlil a grappling-hook — ^was somewliat later. Baron 
Maseres, wlio walks (or did till A’eiy la'lely, says Lamb) 
in the costume of the reign of George II., closes my im- 
perfect recollections of ^!:he ♦Old Benchers of the Inner 
Temple. Fantastic forms, whither are ye fled? Or, 
if the like of you exist, why exist they no more for me?” 
Then 'will^what cxcpiisitc humour Lamb invokes the New 
Benchers : ‘‘ So may the Winged Horse, your ancient 
ijiadge and cognisance, still. flisurish; so may future Hook- 
ers and * Sel Jens illustrate your church and chanJoers; so 
may the sparrows, in aefault 'of more nielodious quire- 
sters, unpoisoned hop about ydur walks ; so may the 
fresh-coloured and cleanly nurserymaid, who by leave 
airs her playful charge in your stately gardens, drop her 
prettiest blushing curtsy as ye pass, reductive of juvenes- 
cent e^^^iori ; so may the younkers of this generation 
eye you, paciilg your stately terrace, with the same 
superstitious veneration with which the child Elia gazed 
on the Old Worthies that solemnised tlie parade before 
you.” 

At Staple-Inn, whither* Johnson removed, he was 
but poorly housed; for in a note addressed to IVCss 
Porter, dated ‘}viarch 23, IJSO, he informs her that he 
had on that day removed from Gough-square, where 
he had resided ten years, into chambers at Staple-Inn : 
hei;^ he wrote his Idler^ seated in* a three-legged chair, 
so scantily were his chambers furnished. At No. J1 iii 
this Inn Isaac Head had chambers. Here (in Read’s 
chainbers),” says Cunningham, Steevens corrected the 
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proof-liheets of his edition of SBakspeare. He used to 
leave his house at Hampstead at one in the montfng, 
and walk to Staple-Inn. Bead, who went^to bed at the 
usual hour, allowed his facetious fellow-commentator a 
key to the chambers ; so that Steevens stole quietly to 
liis proof-sheets, without, it is said, disturbing the^ repose 
of his friend.” 

Qray’s-Inn is inseparably associated with the rise 
and fall of Lord CJiancello# Bfcon. He was admitted 
here and made an Ancientiin 1576; here he sketched 
his great work, the Organon^ though law was Cis prin- 
cipal study. •In 1582 he was called to the Bajf;*in 1586 
made a benche»; in* 1588 appointed iteafler to the Inn; 
and in 160^ the Lent dpufcla Reader. In thj interval 

wro43*]iis Essays^ dedicated “ from my chamber at 
Graie’s-Inn, th^s 30 of flanuarie^ 1597.” Bacon had 
chambers in Gray’s-Inif when Lord Chancellor; ani 
here he received the suitor’s bribes. After his downfall 
and distress, when he had parted wtfch York House, he 
resided, during his visits to London, at his old chambers 
in Gray’s-Inn. He is traditionally smd toliayg^^ved in 
the large house facing Gray’s-Lin garden-gates, where 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, frequently sent him home- 
brewed beer fronirhis house in Holborn. Basil Montagu, 
however, fixes BacJon’s chambers on the. site of No; 1 
Gray»s-Inn- square, first l^ori^ the house was burnt 
Feb. 17, 1679, with sixty other chainbers (lEstorian^s 
Ghiidey 3d edit., 1S88). In the book^f the Society 
is the copy of a letter addressed to Loijd Craven at the 
Horse GuarSs, for the aid of the sol^ery at the fire. 
Lord Campbell speculatively states that Bacon’s ch^pi- 
bers^^‘ remain in the same state as^hen he occupied 
them, and are still visited by those who worship his 
memory” {Lives^ofthe Lord Chancellors^ vol. ii. p. ?74). 
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(jray’s-Inn-gardens laid out by Bacon tliiS time 
he '(/as treasurer. 

James I. signified by the judges that none but gen- 
tleinen of descent should be admitted of Gray’s-Inii. The 
Ecade-’s had liberal allowances of wine and venison ; Qd. 
and 8d" w^s paid for each mess; eggs and green sauce 
were the breakfast on Lenten-day; a^id the beer did 
not exceed 6 a. per barrel! Caps were compulsorily worn 
at^dinner and supper; f/nd diats, boots, and sjmrs, and 
standing with the back to the fire iji the hall, were 
forbidden under penalty. Dice and cards were only al- 
lowed af'Christmas, Lodging double was (Customary in 
the old Inn ; aiid «t a pension, 9 July, 21 Hen, VIII., Sir 
Tho. Neyile accepted Mr. Attorney-general ^(Sir Chris- 
topher Hales) to be his bedfellow in his chainbi?s;»Jierc.' 

^^In the 40 Ellz., at a pension of the Bench, ^the 
sunime of 11, 15^?. 46?. laid out ])lanting elm-trees’ in 
these gardens, was allowed to JVli’. Bacon. On the 14th 
November, in the following year, there was an order 
made for a supply of more young elms; and it was 
ordered ^ that a new rayle and quickset hedges’ should 
be set upon the upper long walk, at the discretion of 
Mr. Bacon and Mr. Wilbraham. Bacon erected a sum- 
mer-house on a small mount on the ^rraco, in which, 
if we may be allowed the conjectiu* ;, it is probable he 
frequently mused upon the subjects of those great works 
which hiive rendc^»-^d his name immortal” (Pearce’s Inns 
of Couri), . c 

To this day here is a Catalpa tree, raised from one 
planted'' by Bacon, slips of which are much ?oveted. The 
walks were in high fashion in Charles 11. ’s time; and 
we read of Pepys and his wife, after cliurch, walldng 
to Gray’s-Inne, to observe fashions of the ladies, be- 
cause of my wife’s making some clothes.” 
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’ The gg*eat Lord Burgliley s4udied here ; and we haf e 
an odd story of a mad companion enticing him to gauable, 
and in a short time he lost all his money^ bedding, and 
books to his compgnion, having never been nsed to play 
before. Then there was the old trick of finglitening the 
winner into restoring his jains. Lord Chief-tjust^;;e Holt 
studied here, at ^liich period he is stated to have been 
very dissipated, and to have belonged to 2 ) club of wild 
fellows, most of whom tool^ anrinfamous course of life. 

Oliver Goldsmith, early^in 17G4, occupied chamlft^rs 
in Gray’s-Tnn ; but his stay was shoi't. * lie was now at 
work for the Dodsleya; and wc get a glimpSe of his 
straitened circumstances from a nota ^Vliich has been 
discovered by Mr. Cunnjnghanv It is dated fro^ 
March 10, 17()4, addressed tt) John Dods- 
ley, and runs: shall 4;ako it* as a favour if you can 

let me have ten guineas^per bearer, for A^hich I promise 
to account. I am, sir, yoiu’ humble servant, Oliver GoIfC 
smith. P.S. I shall call to see you #n Wednesday next, 
with copy, &c.” Wliether the money was advanced, or 
the copy supplied, dovs not appear. ’A ne^ihewjif Gold- 
smith, when in to'svn with a friend, proposed to call on 
uncle Oliver, in Gray’s-Inn, wlien he was setting to 
work on liis Ani^ted Nature. They expected to find 
him in a well-furi^shed library, wdth a host of boolcs; 
when^ greatly to their surpysCj. the only book they saw 
in the place was a well-tliumbecn:)ar1^Buffon’s? 

History. 

In Gray^s-Inn lived Dr. Rawlinson^(}^^ Tom Folio” of 
the Tatler^ Mo. 158), who stuffed four chamberi^ so full 
with books that he i^pt in the passage. • In Holborn- 
court, now Sofith-square, were the chambers of Joseph 
RitSSSn, the litejiary anti.quary and rigid Pythligorfian. 
We remember seeing these chambers taken down in: 
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1§41 for the site of the^^new libraries. Oppqsite^^lived 
Johid Britton, for three years clerk to one Simpson, an 
attorney, at 156‘. a week salary! Yet,” he says, with 
this small income I felt comfortable^ and happy, as it 
provided me with a decent lodging, clothes, and food, 
and wi^n luxury of booki!'’ Britton’s account of 
Iiis master is : At eleven o’clock he came to the office 
to receive business letters, each of which he read several 
times, with pauses between , every sentence ; by which 
process six short letters woidd occupy at least an hour 
of his time. He devoted more than another hour to 
dictating e«jually laconic letters in reply ; wdiilst a third 
was employed in reading those answers when written. 
This vapid waste of. tinxq wa^ the practice of every 
succeeding day for three years.” Britton ocf*‘\«ion‘'U^ 
visited Kitson at his chambers opposite; he was a spe- 
cial pleader, orcchainber-counset, but with little practice. 
He died deranged in 1803. His nephew, Sir Harris 
Nicolas, published some curious particulars of Eitson ; 
and his affected and antiquated spelling was ridiculed 
by the Hu Bois in the Monthly Mirror. 

Here lived Sir Samuel Komilly, after he had over- 
come his disgust at the professional prototype to which his 
father had presented him. This was Mr. Liddel, of 
Threadneedle-street, described as a shortish fat* man, 
with a ruddy countenance,^ which always shone ^s if 
besmeared with g^ ase ; a large wig sat loosely upon his 
head ; his eyes ''^ere conrtantly half-shut and drowsy, |l11 
his motions slow gnd deliberate, and hi^ words slobbered 
out as if he had iiot exertion enough to artfbulate. His 
dark and glodmy house was filled with dirty papers and 
parchment deeds ;^ 4 a,nd in liis meagre, library Eomilly 
did ‘not tee a single volume which he w*s?s not deteriied, 
by its external appearance, from opening. The idea of 
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Mr. Liclclel and a lawyer was So identified in Eomilly’s 
mind that he was at once disgusted with the profe^ion ; 
and all thoughts of his being acn attomey^wej*e for some 
time given up, as*well by his father as himself. 

The students of Gray’s -Inn were formerly often 
refractory. Pepys writes in May 1667 : ^^Gi^at tal]^ 
of how the barristers and students rose in rebellion 
against the Benchers the other day, Who outlawed 
them, and a grgat deal».to*do.” They lived in a 
roistering neighbourhood. f-Tliere wag a notejJ cocKpit 
behind Gray’s-Inn.” !^ilwood’s -rents was formerly 
taken np By coffee -libuses, alehouses,^ and* liouses of 
entertainment,* by reason of its vicinity *to Gray’s-Inn. 
Tht^Rent^Ied across FieU-oonrt* to Grajr’s-tnn-walk®*/ 
Sir JKoger de Coverley could clear his pipes in 
good air;” for scarcely* a houses i:^tervened thence to 
Hampstead : though Ned Ward, in his London 
says he found ^^none but a parcel of superannuated ^ 
debauchees, huddled up in cloak?, frieze coats, and 
wadded gowns, to protect their old carcasses from the 
sharj^ness of Hampstbad air ; creeping up amVdown in 
pairs and leashes no faster than the hand of a dial or a 
county convict going to execution ; some talking of law, 
some of religioiifand some of politics.” TheWalks were 
the r&ort of dangSrous classes : expert pickpockets and 
plausible ring-droppers fouijd e!^y prey there on crowded 
days; and in old comedies the "W^lVs are re^ieatedly 
mentioned as a place oft assignation for clandestine 
lovers : all which led to the gard<?ns being closec^ except 
at stated hSurs. Tljey, however, still render the Inn 
one of the f)ljag^ntest in London : the gf eensward; ^^he 
ol(^lm-trees, wth the colony of Jipoks, presenting a 
scene to be enj^ed from the Inn windows. 

Barnmrd’s-Ipn, a short distance from Staple ^ Inn, 
VOL. I. p 
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has, in its history, a curious instance of living in cliam- 
bersj* which we find thus related in A Century of Anec- 
dote^ 1864 r: Some sixty years since, in 1805, there 
died in liis chambers, in BaRmard’s-Iiln, Holbom, Peter 
WoulfS, tlie eminent chemist, a Fellow of the lioyal 
Society! According to Mr. Braude, Woulfe was ^ the 
last true believer in alchemy.’ He was"a tall thin man, 
and liis last nfloments were remai’kable. In a long jour- 
ney by coach he took cold; inflamni^ition of the lungs 
followed, but he strenuouslj^resisted all medical ad\'ice. 
By his desire liis laundress i^iut up his cliambers and 
left him ; she nevertheless returned at midnight, when 
Woulfe w^as still 'alive. Next morning, however, she 
T:und hiir dead; his counter:ance was calm^^^nd serjiie, 
and apparently he had not moved from the -positii>ii m 
wliich she had last seen him. These particulars of 
V^oulfc’s end 'were received by the writer from the 
treasurer of Barnard’s-Inn, who was one of the exe- 
cutors of the alcheinist’s last will and testament. 

Little is known of Woulfe’s life. Sir Humphry 
Davy teSi us that he used to affix written ])rayers and 
inscriptions of recommendations of liis processes to Pro- 
vidence. His chambers were so filled with' furnaces 
and apparatus that it ^vas difficult to icach his fireside. 
Dr. Babington told Mr. Brande that ho once put dowm 
liis hat and could nevcT feid it again, such Avas the 
confusion of boxt^y packages, and parcels that lay about 
the room. His ' breakfast-hour was four in the morn- 
ing. A few of life friends were occasionall^^invitcd, and 
gained entrance by a secret signqjj knocking a certain 
nuvAer of times at the inner door of tho chamber. He 
had long vainly smirched for the elix^o, and attributed 
his repeated failure to the want of due preparation by 
pious and charitable acts. Wlieneve’’ he wished ta 
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break an acquaintance, or ffelt himself offended, he 
resented the supposed injuries by sending a pres^iht to 
the offender, and never seeing him afteijvafds. These 
presents sometimes consisted of an expensive chemical 
product or preparation. He had a heroic renlfedy f<jr 
illness, which was a journey to Edinburgh 'and'-back b^ 
the mail-coach^ and a cold taken on one of these ex- 
peditions terminated in inflammation of^thc lungs, of 
which he died.” 

Barnard’s-Inn has tlic iSnallest li^Il of thj London 
Inns, but it is maintained^ii the olden taste. Some of 
the chambc?rs arc very bid. 

Furnivars«-Inu, "nearly opposite* fvas an Inn of 
Ch.vieery^in the reign tff •Heiny IV. Tljp origi^! ' 
^ii?u'iWkig^*wert! mostly taken down in the reign of 
Chark's II., {jnd rebuift with a i^ecorated brickwork 
street-front, and cntirel^^ rebuilt in 1818f We ai’e lier'^' 
reminded that sometimes the principals of the Inns, 
formerly had to answer for the conduct of the students. 
Stow tells us that in the tliirty-seconJ of the reign of 
Henry VI. a tumult betwixt the gentfemerj«k«f limes 
of Court and Chanceiy and the citizens of London 
happening in Fleet-street, in which some mischief was 
done, the priiuftpals of Cliffoord’s-Inne, Funiivalle’s- 
Inne,‘^and BarnarcTs-Inne were sent prisoners to Hart- 
ford«Castle.” 

OlifFord’s-Inn, as we have seen, of great Antiquity, 
but the hall is modern. A vei^ peculii t dinner-custom 
is observed here. Tlie society Consists of two ^distinct 
bodies, the Principaj. and liules,” and the junior mem- 
bers, or K^itish Mess.” Each body* has its 
talljl^j. At the ^inclusion of the diwner, the chairman 
of the KentisM^Iess, first bowing to the Priiicijial of 
the Lin, takes i^om the hands of the servitor four .small 
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rolls or loaves of bread, find, without saying a word, he 
dashls them three several times on the table ; he then 
discharges ^h(^ to the other end of the table, from 
whence the bread is removed by a servant in attend- 
ance. ' Solemn silence, broken only by three impressive 
jumps' upoh the table, prevails during this strange 
ceremony, which takes the place of gra6e after meat in 
Clifford’s-Inn hall ; and concerning which not even the 
oldest member of the Soc^etyis able to give any expla- 
nation. 

Sir Edward Coke was admitted of this Inn, 1571 ; 
and Seldeii, 1602. Harrison, the regicido,‘‘was an at- 
torney’s clerk here. In the same office' with him was 
Jr^hn Brojnston, cousin cf Si?' John Bramston, who 
records: ^^When the warr bcgann, his felUw-clc^Ive, * 
Harrison, perswaded him to fake armes (this is that 
.f'^pous rogue Harrison, one ftf tlic King’s judges), 
which he did, that he miglit get to the King, which he 
soon did” [Autohiography), 

Serjeants’ -Jnn, Chancery-lane, is the exclusive pro- 
perty cf the Serjeants- at-law, who are the highest 
degree in the common law. The serjcantcy-at-law, 
moreover, is somewhat of a title or dignity, as^well as a 
degree, being created by the Queeu’s^^writ. The Ser- 
jeant, in a knightly'way, gives, on hi^^appointmenf, gold 
rings to the Queen, the lord Chancellor, and to his 
own le^l friend^. ^ The serjeants-at-law form a bro- 
therhood, to ^vliich the judges of the Common Law 
Courts ^at Westminster must belong. rPor this reason, 
as being of the same body, the judges of tlie Common 
Courts at Westminster invariably address a Ser- 
jeant as brother*:” and they never a?^ply the term^to 
any oth4r counsel. The serjeants are body incorpo- 
rated by Act of Parliament. Peculiar^, to the seqeant 
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is ^^the coif/’ or circular blaok^ patch on the top of fiis 
wig. By that mark, peculiar to his order, the serjeant- 
at-law may always be recognised in co^.^^ The Ser- 
jeant, on joining* Serjeantsi-Lin, quits entirely the Inn 
of Court to which he, as a student and barrister, be- 
longed. At some of the Inns of Oourt,*if twe new- 
made Serjeant leaves tlie Inn in term-time, the follow- 
ing ceremony occurs : After giving a breakfast to the 
Benchers of the Inn in tlieir ftouncil-cliamber, the new 
Serjeant proceeds to the l^Jiqueting-hall, an(^ is tlicre 
presented 1)y the treasui’o? witli a silver purse contain- 
ing ten guineas, as a detaining fee for any^ccasion on 
which the society i^ia^ in futui’e require "his services. A 
belt is tlie^i rung as a wariiing that he has ceased toJ\« 
a iK'Mibv ivif the Inn. 

The pecuhar dress •of the *sgrjjpants-at-law, besides 
their distinctive coif, consists in four sjiecies of robes. ' 
In term-time the gown of black cloth is worn on ofdi-^ 
iiaiy occasions. On holidays the* serj cants appear in 
court in puride (violet-coloured) gowns? When they go 
in state to St. Pauls, they wear scarlet gown^i as also 
when they attend the House of Lords,* if the sovereign 
be present, and when they dine at Guildhall on Lord 
Mayor’s-day. At Nisi Prius they appear in black silk 
gowms, which, as^ being at hand, they generally wear 
when called upon to trjj*ca*Tses or prisoners on the 
circuit ; though for the latter purpose the scarlet gown, 
always accompanitd with a sen^ence-capyi^ understood to 
be the appropriate costume. 

Olemenfrs-Inn, ^licli dates as a bo^se for students 
of the law frgm*the reign of Edward IV.J is redolcn J of ’ 
SJifikspeare an^ swinge-bucklers. 4^Here Falstaff and , 
Shallow healff the cliimes” (of St. Clement’^j Church) 
at midnight, ^hallow tells of FalstafPs breaking Sko- 
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gan’s head “at the courf?-gate and Sir John remem- 
bers Shallow at Clement’s-Inn “ like a man made after 
supper of a ch 9 ese-paring.” Here is a healthier story : 
Sir Edmund Sanders, Lord Chief-Justice of the Court 
of King’s Bench from 1681 to 1683, was originally a 
poor boj', who used to beg scraps at Clement’s- Inn, 
where an attorney’s clerk taught liim^ to earn soiiie 
pence by hackmey-writing. 

“ Hereabout this churtsh (Bt, Clement’s), and in the 
parts adjacent, were frequci'i^ disturbance^'^ by reason of 
the wortlirifts of the Inns o^. Chancery, who were so 
unruly on eights, walking about to the disturbance and 
danger of such a^ passed along che streets, that .ii. 
a.T»iliabitant^ were fiiiii >to keep watclies. Iijl the year 
1582 the llecorder himself, with six more oC^^he dirdsa-*" 
bitants, stood by St. Clement’s Church to see the lan- 
'-!' 7 j;n hung out, ^and to observe he could meet witli 
kny of these outrageous dealers” (Stryi)e’s Sioto. vol. ii. 
108, ed. 1755). ' 

New-Inn adjoins Clemcnt’s-Inn. On the site, about 
1485, wag^ija guest-inn, or hostelry, which was purchased 
or hired by Sir John Fineux, Cliief- Justice of the 
King’s Bench in the reign of Edward IV., at &L per 
annum, for the law-students. Sir Thomas More studied 
here in the reign of Heniy VII., before he entered 
himself of Lincoln’s-Inn aiid in after-life he spoke of 
New-Iiih fare, -s^Jicrewith many an honest man is wxll 
contented.” 0\4r the l^all rs a large dial, which re- 
minds one of an odd incident. A lad,^waiting in the 
clerk’s office for bis master’s return^ with a^ stump of a 
peiymd a piece of blotting-paper before him, was asked 
by a caller how he^ got rid of the tim^. “ Why, sjj,” 
w^as the f eply, “ when I get tired, I go Vid look at the 
clock.’’ 
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Lyon’s-Inn, Strand, between Holywell -street mad 
Wych- street, was originally a guest -inn or hostelry, 
held at the sign of the Lyon, and purchased by gentle- 
men, professors, syid students in the law tn fhe reign of 
King Henry VIH,, and converted to an Inn o^Ohan- 
cerj^ 

Sir Edwards Coke, the year after his call to the Bsfr 
in Avas appointed Header at Lyon’s-Inn, where 

Ills learned lectures brought l^im crowds of clients ; this 
nc^ing the start of*our grca^constitutional lawyer. dThe 
whole of the Inn was taljten down iil 1863. fl?he hall 
was hinlt ki 1700, upgn a ci^'ptal Id tchenj^ 'which had 
not been ”sed,for many years. Upon the last occasion 
the -lotlu's of the cook caught fire whilst she was at- 
t^ber roasting* vmnds ; the flames oferpowelfecl 
her. unaided as she was^ and tlie poor creature is said to 
ha\'^ ])een burnt to a binder. law-tenants having 

left, the chambers were let to various persons, som^ 6i' 
Li eut noteworthy. Here a laborious student of Jeremjf 
' Mithnin, through days and niglits und months and 
Via*’-' ot'hai'd reading, qualified himself ms an officer of 
the Poor-Law Commission. Next dooi^ in rooms which 
from thejr low pitch and small windows resembled the 
cabin of a ^lii]);^ there dwelt a ripe classic scholar, who 
by wiiy of reliefii wote leading articles for a radical 
new^])aper. Next there cam^ a hard-working author, 
one of w^msc toilsome fe^s ^fas ^^9 make an* index of 
?O0() references in one lyght^ by the aid of •potations 
of strong green tea. 

In chatibers at th.e south-east corner of •the Inn 
lived the gambler, William Weare, who, was murdered 
b^^ Thurtell !it^lstree in Hertfordshire, as commemo- 
rated in a bqjlld of the time, attributed to Theodore 
Hook : 
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“ Thej' cut his th^at from ear to ear, 

His brains they battered in ; 

His name was Mr. William Weare, 

^He dwelt in Lyon’s-Inn.” 

Weare left his chambers on the afternoon of October 
24, 182^. foi; Elstrce, whence he never returned alive. 

* Next door, in the attics, was for ra^iny years col- 
lected the Post-Office Directory^ which has agglomerated 
into a bulky volume, thgt has filmost outgrown the 
Post-Office itself. In the Rouble shite of chambers 
beneath ^ived an • antiquaiy\nd genealogist, and who 
was an amateur lierald-paintm’, |,ind filled nil his win- 
dows with armorial glass of his q\vn handiwork. He 
set a high value upon heraldrjr, but cieclared Egv])tian 
iviulquities^to be worthless* stuff. A few Nihj ageyte * 
lingered here to the last as dic[ some of the^bffieers of 
the now defunct InsOlAmt Debtjys’ Court,' which in no 
1\i%' relieved the sleepiness of the place. One of the 
messengers was a stajwart man, who in his long service 
must have walkqjd almost romid the world, scattering 
notices — in mosr^, cases unnoticed — ^r consummations of 
bad debC^ which might have been left to their natuiul 
oblivion. What an amount of ill-news must this Mer- 
cury of insolvency have sown broadcast in his time ! but 
his occupation’s gone. A few of the eldest inhabitants 
of this mouldy Inn had almost grown to the spot^ so 
wedded dp men be^mc/ by?labit and circumstance to 
such loopholes of retreat. An aged practiser of the law 
was heard to say that he was born there, and there he 
should wish to die; and his neighbour in r the garret 
took such delight In his wdndow-gaiCens that he sighed 
not (for bowers or fields, though they l^aH been Elysian. 
Here Jie lived to a great age, at a rent fewer pountis 
tjhan monAis in the year; and he left wim a pang the 
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seedy old place whete he had#dwelt so long in in<3a- 
sureless content.” He was the last to quit old LjoiVs- 
Lin. 

Lincoln’s-Ini\ the chaipbers adjoining the ancient 
brick giitehousc, dated 1518, are thought to be lieferred 
to by old Fuller as those which Ben Jonsop hylj)ed to 
build, when, Jiaving a trowel in one hand, he had a 
book in his pocket.” Here, in Old Buildings, on the left- 
hand of the ground-floor, ^li«;r Oromwell’s secretary, 
Tliiirloe, had cliainbcrs 1G45 to 1059. CronPErell 
must often have been here ; and here, it is stated by 
Birch, but •upon questionable evidence, was tliscussed, 
by Cromwell and yimrloe, Sir Eichard’Willis’s plot for 
sciypig Charles II. Iji |h^ same room sat Thurloe’s 
ti.iji^.ttfint^:^ung Morland, at his desk, apjia-rently asleep, 
and whom C^’omwell would Iftive despatched ^yith his 
sword, had not Thurlo® assured liim th^t Morland had 
sat up two nights, and was certainly fast asleep ; •lie, 
however, divulged the plot to the Iring, and thus savecf 
Charles’s life. • 

In the garrets of Jiese chambers^ conScaled in a false 
ceiling, by the merest accident, long* after Thurloc’s 
death, wgre discovered the Thurloe Papers. 

There is a» curious story of the paternity of Sir 
Thonias More, who was^of this Inn, and whose relatives 
were hutlevs to the societ’^: liis grandfather was first 
butler, afterwards steward, aitd Tinally the reader of 
Lincoln’ s-Inn ; apd John. More, junior, who* was also 
at one time tlie butler there, was tjie Chancellor Sir 
Thomas Mire’s father, and afterwards thejudg^; which 
descent not on^r siJfts precisely the noiv^celebri sed ho- 
imta natus in SwjThomas’s epitaph, but also cxplain^the 
silence of his biographers upon these points. 

From a ciuious document we learn that more than 
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fi^Venturles ago, 24 Edf\^ard L, the Earl of Lincoln’s 
gard(4»i/ in Holbom, attached to the Inn, produced 
apples, pears, large nuts, and cherries, sufficient for the 
Earl’s tabled and for sale, jdel,ding in oufi year, 9Z. 2s. 3d.y 
equal te about 135Z. of modem currency. The vege- 
tables c|.ltiYated were beans, onions, garlic, leeks ; the 
only flowers, roses. 

Stone -BuiJ dings, a slSttely range of stone houses, 
were built from the desigf;s <jf Sir Kobert Taylor : the 
worl^Ing drawings were mat^ by a young man named 
Leach, tfien a clerk in Taylbr’s office, who afterwards 
became a ^t^ident of Lincoln’s-IiKi, and died** Master of 
the Rolls. »’ ^ 4 

. ^ The gardens were ipucl] CTjrtailed by the buildin^jf of 
the new liall 'iind library, 1843-5, when dj^ppiasiKed 
^^thc walks under the elms,” celebrated by Ben Jonson. 
^epys has this .entry in lGG3:^^To Liiicolii’s-Inn, to 
see^die new garden which they are making, which wdll 
be very pretty.” • 

We read of the Tatler^ in mood too thoughtful for 
company|,^goin§ intb Lincoln’s - Ilm - walks, taking a 
round or two, and sitting down, according to the al- 
lowed familiarity of these places, on a bench ;”,then his 
solitary walk in the garden, a favour tjiat is indulged 
me by several of the Benchers, who ^dre my intimate 
friends, and grown old wdtli gie in this neighbourho^^d.” 
Among the officers 4t Lincoln’s-Inn is a “Master of 
the Walks;” and in 166? w£us revivecl the ancient cus- 
tom of electing a^Lord»-Lieutenant and Prince of the 
Grange. 

A few of the blasters of the R^ls have, by choice, 
resided at the Roljs House, in Chaircery-lane. Sir 
John*^ Trevor, a rare economist, while oKping here one 
day by himself, and quietly enjoying his wine, his 
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cousin, Eoderic Lloyd, was unexpectedly introducea to 
him by a side-door. You rascal,” said Trevor to his 
servant, ^^and you have brought my <jousin Roderic 
Lloyd, Esquire, Prothonotary of North Wales, Marshal 
to Barun Price, and so forth, and so forth, up my hack 
stairs ! Take my cousin Roderic Lloyd, Biqu*re, Pr(> 
tlionotary of North Wales, Marshal to Baron Price, and 
so forth, you rascal, take him instantly buck down iny 
hack siairsj and bring him«ip ftiy front stairs^ Roderic 
in vain remonstrated; aifd wdiilst he was condiSited 
down one and up the other pair of stairs, his honour. 
Sir John Trevor, renuA^ed the bottle and glasses ! 

Sii’ William Crrfint was anothef Tesident at the 
Roys Ilo^se. In his tim% tlj>e C^urt sat in t]je cveniiig, 
fron- six ^ten; and Sir William dined after the Court 
rose. His soi vant, it is*said, wTiign Jie went to bed, left 
two bottles of wine on flie table, which he always found 
empty in the morning. Sir William occupied tw(f or 
three rooms on the gromid-floor 8f the Rolls House; 
and when showing: them to his succe^or in the Rolls, 
he said : Hero are two or three good rooms ; this is my 
dining-room ; my library and bedroom *are beyond ; and 
I am told,” he added, “ there are some good rooms up- 
stairs ; but I never Tvas there.” It was Sir William 
Grant who firs^ employed the well-known phrase of 
the wisdom of our ancesh*irs and the menaced inno- 
vation, to stop which (says Lord ilSrougham) lie applied 
it, was the proposftl of Sir ♦Samuel Romilly to take the 
step of reform, ^ilmost imperceptibly small, of subjecting 
men’s real property to the payment o^ their debts. 

Hitherto ^oiy: chamber experiences have been ga- ‘ 
tlj^red from t^^lives of notabiliti'^s. *^here is, how- 
ever, a class o|&uor incidents which are useful in*their 
way, and no? ujireihunerative in their oddity. Here is 
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a sliDBtch of such life; beilig a narrative of a residence on 
the Up floor of some rooms in Inn. 

Nov, 11^. l^ntered upon the chambers (nothing like 
chambers for comfort), and inspected ■^them. Staircase 
dirty — ^not the well undefiled,” the housekeeper seem- 
ipg to let wdl alone. The lYindows of my suite of attics 
command a view of gutter and coping. Sitting-room 
the heau ideal of a sky-parlour ; well ventilated, the fire- 
place being but a few feet /:om the roof-top, and the 
light falling upon , it in oscuro. Agreed to take 

the furniture of ^Ir. Crooks, the out-going tenant, as 
follows: five chairs (four-and-sixpennies), wutli free- 
labour cane seats, Le. emancipated from the frames ; legs 
fractured, ,, and rickety throughout. Writing-table, on 
four legs and three castors ; the top variegitted*^tvitli 
bums from cigar-ashe«, ‘like poker-painti]]g, and rings 
of evaporated grog. A Cambiidge lamp complete — 
JeaSage excepted. A thirty-shilling easy-chair (N.E. 
and s.w. castors wanting), with what Bulwer calls a 
respectable smeli,” enough to give one the Ztee^-fever. 
Prints of Lord Abinger, the great Lord Camden, and 
Cerito — the latter painted after nature. Ex-Brussels 
carpet and rag, of the celebrated invisible dirt -pattern, 
variegated with dabs of ink. Poker ai:d shovel fossil- 
ised \vith rust ; the latter very like the paddle of the 
plesiosaurus in the British Aluseum. Bedroom furni- 
ture worse for wear ; mutilated services of crockery and 
glass ; a tin teapot, blackened by the fire ; a bachelor’s 
oven, used as a pautry ; coal-scuttle, resembling a large 
salt-box ; tea-kettle, with half a spout and less handle ; 
and the inventory will be nearly comj)lete.^ 

12. Mis. Griflin, the launcht;?, came: a Ro- 
man-like matron, beyond suspicion, and iVpiarkably un- 
comm 7 micative — knows nothing of nobody.” Slept 
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tolerably well, in a room eight feet by five and a 
though something like being laid on a shelf. Awajfened 
by a tremendous roar — coals had in,” and shot upon 
the floor. 

Noc. 13. Sported the oak (J-e. opened the outej? door), 
and the public in return sported my knofkev First 
came the postman, with a letter of illegible addresif; 
then a Royal Blue-book compiler, to inqjiire my name 
and profession — the latte% a puzzling question. Next, 
a creditor-like inquirer after Crooks, to whom I §ave 
the old post-office addressj “ Gone ; not known where.” 
Six persons® called witli* steel-pens, contrivance^ for sten- 
cilling names in bqofes, sealing-wax, ai7ct*dolls’ shoes. 

1(5. Dined out, ^nd did uot care how late I 
stopped -Ti^othing like chambers for ehj[oyment; ^bu 
can get in at any time. • Found the process not quite ^o 
easy after a bottle of j^ott, sundry cigars,,and unreckoned 
ginnums; Bramah’s key a fine puzzle for those who 
have stuck to the bottle, being as (Mfiicult to insert into 
the key-liole as pricking-the-gartcr <sn a race-course. 
Our forefathers knew better ; their* cliafiiber-keys were 
a foot long, like those of a country t(^vn-hall ; but we 
have seen a sort of compromise — a key to fold up. 
Lamps all out. • 

Nov. 17. Ro?e at t\^elve ; fire lighted at eight, and, 
of course, quite out. Symj)toms of last night’s excess : 
tongue parched and curled like^a parrot’s. Ifecollectcd 
I had invited HJggs and* three or four more to come 
and (line with jne before long, fi^jusl^ for the fun of the 
thing.” A^dead knock at the door : printer’s 715^1 for 
copy, and proof (uhread). The devil take the devil I 
<^ve him tlie ^pers, closed the o^tof ' door, and®got 
into*bed agaiidf ' There’s a great comfort in chaiAbers, 
after all. 
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• iVbr. 18. Mr. Quin called for two quarters’ taxes. No 
alFaii^of mine, but Crooks’s. Another pressing inquiry 
after Crooks’s changement de domicile^ of which ’twere 
folly to be wise. ^ 

Novi, 19. A continuous knocking at one of my neigh- 
boiu’s’ df^or^, lie must be at home, as I just heard him 
:^ill out of bed. 

Nov. 20. Qrcat exciteriient in the house. My neigh- 
bour discovered within an i^jch of death, poisoned by 
the Lrsenic in the candle. I have bought twelve pounds 
of them *"cheap ! Mrs. Griffin full of horrors. She as- 
sures me ihct eighty years ago, ii. my very chambers,’’ 
an infirm old geiitleman was murdeqed ki the dead of 
the night W his wicked hoqse][ 5 ecj)er. . 

'^Nov. 21. Young Hartley, on the second j^.^or, eallcd 
to the bar, and had a jollification. At twelve o’clock 
the party sang jnost lustily We won’t go home till 
motning;” and they kept their word, it being half-past 
five when they turned out with Yoicks !” Va-ri-e-ty !” 
and other streetJ euphony; after which Hartley ] dared 
the Cracpvienne for half an hour on his cornet-a-pi^tou 
for the gratification of his wide-awake ■ neighbours. It 
is true that, living on an attic-floor, you liaA’s no one 
above you ; but that does not protect r»you from noise 
below — sound ascends.” , . ' 

Nov. 22. Higgs and foip; other men came to «dine 
with me in chambers, hs agreed, ^‘for the fun of the 
thing.” The morning was qient in ^ordering, muster- 
ing, hiring, borr^.wing begging, and |ill but stealing 
the requisite appointments. Shortly before^ dinner the 
confectioner’s man “dished-up” iii thg bedroom, and 
upsbt a tureen nJ* n^pck-turtle soup ov6r^the clean coun- 
terpane. Nevertheless the dinner wentnofF, or rather 
down,^vefy well. The “tipsy mirth aSd jollity,” as 
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Comus says, was tremendous : tfuch toasting and 
ing of eternal friendship, and giving of invitationi^ (too 
many by half ever to be remembered^; whilst our 
songs, choruses, • beating pf tables, and jingling of 
glasses, must have sounded to Hartley like the lietribu- 
tive echoes of his jirevious night’s j’ollifica^m.^ H’ggs 
sang a drunken song so naturally as to entitle him tft 
an anti-torapcrancc medal. I?y and by etpne the coffee, 
flaming with brandy ; tlici^ cigUrs and tumblers of grog, 
and more songs ; and then conversation — ^rattling, al^gu- 
mentative, inotaphysical, explanatory, and, finely, alto-- 
getkery. At length tl]^ party poured dow:»stairs, and 
sent forth a migl^y •shout at Hartley’* door, ^^to bid 
hiiii^gciod-niglit whicli tliej projonged into tlie square, 
and woulcl^liave done so out of it, had ‘i^ot *the poltce 
threatened to take them all ihto custody. — Tumbled 
into, or rather on to, ijed, forgetting the mock-turtle 
disaster, and (h’eamt I was chief cook at the Maiiiion 
House. 

Nov, 23. Chambers arc very deiightful after a 
nighe's j’ollification, A> ith a sort of t;!p-roT>m atmosphere. 
^Ir. Took called for “ half-a-ycar’s refit, due Nov. 11. 
Offices, Garcy-street.” This agreeable refresher was on 
a card dropped finto my letter-box. No affair of mine, 
but Crooks’s. Ccmnted^tlie hired jdate : incident from 
La iJazza Ladra — one s^yion nnssing; as well as a 
decanter cracked and six wind -glasses and •tumblers 
broken. Spoon ^ill missing, and everybody suspected, 
from the potboy who brought tlic bjer to Mrs. Griffin 
herself. Htd been advertised of the folly of silVCfJ^^ the 
frequent robberies Sf plate,” &c. prevented by never 
using any. never was a spypnvltist without* its 

breaking up thcT set. 

27.^'’t!booii not forthcomiiiir; so' coiflprpmisod 
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w^tii the confectioner paying one guinea, one-third 
mor§ than it was worth. The same afternoon received 
a letter from Higgs, enclosing a pawnbroker’s duplicate 
of the spoon, with his kin4 regards. . Took it out for 
two-ai?d-sevenpence. Felt rather poorly, and settled to 
go out ',of town for a little while. 

^ Dec. 7. Eeturned from the country, and found the 
letter-box crqjnmed chock-full with letters from adver- 
tising tailors, bills of cap.atcjiouc bookbinding, dentists’ 
cirialars, writing fluid; with Try our 35. Tea.” By 
the way, most cheap things, if they are brought to trial, 
are sure lO be condemned. ^ • 

Dec. 8. Mullfit, the tailor, called^ he has learnt 
the new creditor’s knock--sjiarp and double, like the 
postman’s, {^nd in consequence safe to answered 
quickly. [We owe this piece *of acumen to the great 
Lord Erskine.], Found in thc*>letter-box this straight- 
foiward note : Unless the half-year’s rent due the 
11th of last month is paid in the course of this week, a 
warrant of distress will be issued without further notice. 
Carey-street, jJec. 0.” No afKxIr of mine: Crooks’s 
business; but where is he? Higgs called; suggested 
that he heard the rustling of silk in the next room ; but 
he is a superstitious ass, and believes in ghosts and 
other supernatural fudge. Higgs pro^oosed a steaK din- 
ner, “ for the fun of^the^ thing.” Doo dropped in.; and 
of bourse approved of tie scheme ; it so reminded him 
of the Sublime Society of Steaks dining at Wliitbread’s 
Brewhouse, steal^^ in the stokehole, &c. Hang his re- 
miniscences! Fortunately old Bailey called; and, as 
usual, his presence drove away everybody else, and put 
an end to the^jprqject. He is a soWt old pump — ^the 
Eoger Crab of his day. ^ ^ ^ 

Djsc. 10. Met Crooks in Lincoln’s-In^^^iields ; showed 
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him the landlord’s note, at whijh he laughed immen;j«ly* 
I got into a passion, when" the scamp, the fonner tenant, 
threatened to eject myself and chattels out of the cham- 
bers, as I was only a tenaut-at-will. T8rn5d upon the 
fellow with scorn, though I feared he had the bgst of it. 
Went and told my case to Took in Carey-str et. He 
said that it w^s hard my goods should be liable fir 
another’s rent, and that I •could not be summarily 
ejected; but such eventually" proved to be the case, 
l^ive and learn, jtay and profit, arc my wi '•nings. \Uut 
if I am caught living iif chambers* again a#ter this, 
may I be Uessed ! — 

These arc^ however, the mishaps ^chamber-living. 
That a better st^>^c of enjo^mieiit is compatible within 
tli^ limit^f a moderatel5"-sized diiiing-roonf or librtliry, 
anti without the aid of y. regular establishment, is proved 
by the following accougt of a plain* choice dinner, which 
Mr. T. Walker, the author of the Orujinal^ once ga^ in 
the chambers of a friend in the Temple to a i)arty eff 
six, all of whom were accustomed to gt^txl living, and the 
leader of wiiom was bred at one ofithe^iiiost celebrated 
tables in London. The dinner consisted of the follow- 
ing dishes, served in succession, and wdtli their respec- 
tive adjuncts cprefully attended to: first, s])ring-soup 
froiny Birch’s Cornj^ill, which, to those who have 
nevgr tasted it, I particularly ^’ecommend in the season 
as being quite delicious ther^ ^ moderate-fiized tur- 
bot, bought ill the City, Jbeaijtifully boiled, with first- 
rate lobster-sauce, cucumber, ajid new potatoes ; after 
that, ribs o% be8f, from Leadenhall-market, roatted* to a 
turn and smoking ft’om the spit, with t^rpiich beans and 
salad ; then, ft fine dressed crab ; ^ ..d^ lastly, s-sinic 
jSlly. The owner of the chambers Avas connected* wdth 
the City, aml.|»c undertook speciallv to order idie differ- 
VOL. I. 
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cn<^ Articles, which it W9uld have been impossible to 
cxcee^l'in quality; and though the fish and beef were 
dressed by a Temple laundress, they could not have 
been better served, principally from the Idtchcu being 
close ate hand and lier attention not being distracted; 
and the^^pr|>2dmity of the kitchen was not the least 
ahnoyance hi any way, or indeed percep*tible exce]it in 
the convenience of serving up. The beef deservedly 
met with the highest pniisej the crab was considered 
particularly Well introduced, and was eaten with pecu- 
liar zest; and the simplicify of the jelly met with 
approval. '"The dessert consisted only of oranges and 
biscuits, followed l>y occasional introductions of anchovy 
toast. The wines were cliampagne, port, and claret.” 
Mi\ "Walker adds : I have liad much experiehcc in l^ie 
dinner-way, both at large and at small parties ; but I 
never saw such a vividness of conviviality, cither at or 
afte© dinner, which I attribute principally to the real 
object of a diner being the only one studied; — state, 
ornament, and sfriperfluity being utterly excluded. I 
hold this up ais^ an ‘example of tlio» plain, easy style of 
entertaining. There was nothing which anybody may 
not have with the most moderate establishment and the 
smallest house, perhaps not ahvays in exactly the same 
perfection as to quality of materials, but still sufficiently 
good, wdth a little trouble anci Judgment.” 

The lawyers of London, says a professional WTiter, 
are not at\he present day so corporate a class of men as 
at former periods ; the Inns of Court are not so much a 
place oTTcsidence as formerly; the habits of>the barris- 
<ters are the habits of any other geiitlcmen. Morning 
visits are fimd^ in black-silk gow?js dthd powdered 
wigs ;* and the Chief Justices of our Courts have ceased 
to wear fails, as Sir Edward Coke w^as iq^lle habit of 
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doing, carjying about one of tkose prodigious fans wKicli 
Dugdale mentions, having long handles, with whkh the 
gentlemen of those times slasht their (^p,ughters, when 
they were perfect women.” Society has gained much 
by the abandonment c)f the Inns as places of r(!^idence, 
exccjit for the jounger members ; and the curtailment yf 
a few hours a day from professional avocations since the 
Masters i?i Chancery sat at live in the morning, must 
have acted beneficially on^Ilfilasses. 

Tlie Temple vras formerly guarded by its ser- 
vants in livery, by certain of whom the hour was cried 
at night, atid whose duty it was, moreovet, to ascend 
each staircase at gcidain hours, to «eeT that all w’as safe. 
TiUconio ten or twelve }'gaA siixie the Temj^e was.^n.- 
trodden bjy;)olicemen, and watchmen tottered about at 
night, proclaiming the hour and tjlig state of the weather. 
The metropolitan polic0 have supplanted the older race, 
though one lingered on in the adjacent Devercux-cdurt^ 
to wake a feeble echo of Past twelve o’clock, on a 
fine starlight night !” 


COWPER IX THE TEMPLE. 

Dick’s Coffee-house Fleet-street is associated with 
two incidents of very oppofyte cl^^jracter — ^‘from lively 
to severe.” Hither, from his dodgings in Shire-lane, 
Steele con ducted^ the twaddlers commemorated in the 
Tatler, And here the poet Cowper ^ave early i^lica- 
, tions of his ki sanity. At this time he tved in tlie Inner 
Temple ; and oiic ntorning, when he came to Kichard’s 
Coffee-house, *asjf was then called,MvMie at breakfast 
tliere, he fell into this strange delusion : I read the 
newspaper,’^ says, ^^and in it a letter, which* the fur- 
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tlief I perused it, the more closely engaged my attention. 
I caniiot now recollect the purport of it, but before I had 
finished it, it appeared demonstratively true to me that 
it was a libel or satire upon me. The author appeared 
to be accjuaiiited with my purj>osc of self-destruction, 
and to hjve #^Tittcii that letter on purpose to secure and 
hasten the execution of it. My mind, probably, at this 
time began to be disorderecl ; however it was, I was cer- 
tainly given up to a strAigirdelusion. I said within 
mysdSf, ^Your cruelty shall be gratified; you shall have 
your revenge 1’ and, flinging down the paper in a fit of 
strong passic n, I rushed hastily (Ait of the rcJbin, direct- 
ing my way towhi^ls the fields, where J inlKJiided to find 
some house to die in ;• or, JTijot,^ determined to ppjson 
myself in a dftch, when I could meet wijt one suf- 
ficiently retired.” (Sqplliey’s Cvwjyer, i. 123.) 

In the nextc page we find ®oM'per still bent upon 
maKiig away with himself*. He writes : Not knowing 
where to poison mysflf, I resolved upon drowning. For 
this purpose I tobk a coach, and ordered the man to 
drive to. Tower-wharf, intending to throw myself into 
the river from the Custom House Quay. I left the 
coach upon the Tower Wliai’f, intending ne'^^er to re- 
turn to it ; but, upon coming on the qjf ay, I found the 
water low, and a porter seated >ipon some goods there, 
as if on puqiose to j^reA cnV* pc. This passage toi the 
bottomleSis pit being mercifully shut against me, I re- 
turned back to the coaclx” (^Ibid. i. 1,24.) 

Our next extract is •interesting, and relates Cowper’s 
unhappy experience, in showing that although persons 
• who have reco'v^ered from sus])ensi(^i dp not commonly 
, remember ffhSl^^haff passed, it may bc^^ossible to recol- 
lect \5ome sensations. The death of the Header of tTie 
Journals of the House of Lords ha^ opjweci a situation 
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which Oowpcr was desirous t# occupy, but for whicfl he 
feared he had not sufficiently prepared himself. ^Whcn 
the time drew near in which he was to^present himself 
before the House of Lords, to be examined as to his 
competency, lie became nervous and excited,# and his 
madness camf over him like a cloud. Sii ^November 
17G3 he went to an apotheciiry’s shop and bought some 
laudanum, with a view to put an end \p his existence. 
This he carried about \pth®him, and often was on the 
point of taking it, but his resolution^ as often^x\e way, 
or he was prevented by llic fear of intemiption. Once 
he thougflt of takin ?5 it whilst he was tmf oiling in a 
coach; and ^nc(i lift shut himself ^ip'ifi his room in the 
T^»q)lc, and jilaced^tluj laudanum by his ])edside in a 
Ixxsiji ! ^Je then got on the bed, and stretched out his 
hand to jmt the basin* to his Iip,s j but just then the key 
turned in the door, aftd his laundress’sk husband entered, 
lie started u]), hid the basin, and aflFected compostfre.^ 

“ On the (lay previous to tBat on which Oowper 
was to go befoi’e the House, he reserved once more to 
ettect his pur})Ose ; he bolted his door, and wjfh a piece 
of scarlet binding attempted to hang*himself. First he 
fixed it. to some ornamental work at the corner of the 
bed, drawingi^p his feet that they might not touch the 
gr<jund. The ^carvedj work gave way, and the binding 
with it. Then lie fixec^ it to tfee tester of his bed ; but 
the frame broke, and again h?t him down. * The third 
time he fastenfid it to •the •angle of the door, using a 
chair to reach it, which he afterwaiils pushed aw.ay with 
his feet. •Whilst he hung, he thougjit he hearcl a voice 
say three tiiqej,^^ ’Tis over !’ When* he came to hiiA- 
self he heard ms own groans, and ej^ieri4*iced a feelii^ 
like that of a flash of lightning passing over hts whole 
body. Ill i^ew seconds more he found himself on his 
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fac& Oil the floor. Pie iiiKiiecliately jumped up, and got 
into bgd*: he had a red mark round his nock, ami a 
broad crimson ^pot showed the stagnation of the bK)od 
under one eye. Soon after be got iiit^ bed, he lieard 
a noise •in the diiilng-rooin, where the laundress was 
lighting J fn^. Slie must liave passed ijie (ioor, winch 
was open, Avhilst lie was hanging, but did m»t ])erci ive 
him. Prescntljf’', however, *she came, having heard his 
fall, and supposing that lift wj^s in a lit. ‘1 sent lier,’ 
says ^j^o^^>er, describing the scene, ^to.afrieml, to whom 
I relatctl the whole ailair, anU despatched liiin to my 
kinsman at ^lis coflee-hoiisc. A*s soon as*llie hitter 
arrived, I ]><>Iii1ed ?o tJie broken gai'Ter^ whfeli lay in the 
middle of the room; 1 also of tlie^attf^^^s 

Iliad been ni;^king. Ilis words were, ^^I\>'lear 
Cowper, you terriiy mej * To be* sure you, cannot hold 
the ollice at this* rate — where i# the dis>crtation T I 


gavc^iiin the key of the drawer where it was deposited, 
and, his business requiring bis inniiediate atten< lance, he 
took it away with him; and thus ended all luy eou- 
iiection wjtli the Parfiaiiient office.'’ '(Southey's C(HrjtcJ‘^ 
i. 130.) 

It w^as while be was a hoy at AVestiiiiiister School 
that, late one evening, Cowper recei^^d the second 
of his serious impressions, ^vliich ^^a\'C‘ a colour and cha- 
racter to all his afterlife. Crossing St. Alarganq’s 
churchyarrt,” says his hiogi’apher, Southey, gliin- 
meriiig light in the midst «yf it t*xcited bis (‘UJ-iosit^', and 


instea d of (piickeniwg life speed, and wdiystliiig to keep 
his courage up thc^while, he went to see frouf'wlieiice it 
proceeded. A gra\'e-digger 'was at w\wl\ there by lan- 
^ern-light, aifK jSSil iM Co'vvper came up^to the spot ht^ 


threw tip a skull, which struck him on the leg. This 
gave an^ alarm to his conscience, aud hj^remembered 
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tlio iiicidi nt as amongst the 4)est religious Impressions 
which he received at Westminster,” 


“.THE FLOCK OF SLATJGIITER.”, 

The (Ad BridcAvcll of London was, in 18G4, tak^n 
down, tlir cominitials of offenders being, then made to 
the (b’ty Prison at lIoll«^vrat; a small portion of the 
Bridewell only was reserved for the cletentioii and efor- 
ination of incorrigible Cit>^ a])])rentices, commilled here 
by the Cliafnberlain, ffom time to time; thw JfVirisdictioii 
being preser^’^'d t^ hhn by the Coivt fl3»Chancery. 

,S6j*ortl V before thc^deyni^itiou of the Bridewell, a very 
•intcTestiny* Jdentiflcatioii of its early liiStvry as a prison 
was made by Mi\ Lc’tnon, of Statc-l^aper Office, 
who called the attent^m of the Kev. Dr. Waddington 
to a manuscript in that depository, showing that in the 
old Bridewell of London were imjtl’isoned the members 
of the Congregational Church first formed after the 
accession of Eli^^abeth. * ^ 

On the evening of the 20ih of Jmib 1567, the gates 
of the ohl Bridewell ])rison were opened to receive a 
company of Clm’istian men and women, W'ho w'ere com- 
mitted to the custody o^thc jailor for an indefinite term, 
at the i)lcasure of the miti>oriti< 4 S wdio consigned them 
to his care. A Avorc^ of recankition Avonld have saA cd 
them. The Lor^ Mayor* of London, in pity for their 
condition, urgcnl them to make the* required aclaiow- 
ledgmcnt, fciit conscience rendered tl^em proof* against 
all threatening,^ £uA firm amidst all peiABuasion. Their* 
case, as victims .di persecution, was . cheans pflen- ^ 

liar, but the circupistances connected wifn it, ami tiie 
result of tlicify^^ experience whilst in bonds,* re^ider it 
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worthy of more attention than has yet been given by 
the hfctorian. 

In that pon^pany of prisoners, led to their respective 
cells, were men, unknown to* fame, whe discovered the 
long-nejjlectcd principles of churcli-government in the 
IJew Testaiftent, which have since wrouj>ht, in silence, 
such mighty and beneficial changes ; and, liaving satis- 
fied themselvec of their divine certainty, they were the 
first to reduce them to |)rattice. The stages of this 
incijSbn^ movemeijt it is interesting to trace. 

The people, in tliose days, were expected to regulate 
their coiiscilmces by Act of Pjfrliament. ^They were 
ordered to ado]*)t* creed of thb sovei^ign. In the 
corpse of q few years, ‘theiie b^id.been several ch^iigcs 
in the state i^eligion. Henry VII. was of ^e Itomish' 
Church. Henry V|II. ‘was hrfif Protestant and half 
Papist. Edward VI. was a decfded Protestant. Mary 
yras'^i fierce and bigoted Papist. Elizabeth was in turn 
opposed to the cluirch of Koine. Every time, tliere- 
fore, the peoplejiut on court mourning for these princes, 
they were commanded to put on a new garb of religion. 
To the mireflecting and the ignorant, this was no hard- 
ship. For a piece of bread many would have changed 
such religion as they had, if commanded every year, or, 
if possible, every day. To othei^, these sudden changes, 
to say the least, were /?ery ir^Qonvenient. 

It is, no doubt, to this company that Bishop Grindal 
refers in his letter to •'Bullinger, June 11th, 1568 : 

Sojjjg^ London citizen^,” he says, ^^wjth four or five 
ministers, have openly separated from us, an& sometimes 
‘ in private houSes, sometimes in fielct^. occasionally 
even in ships, thSy have held meetings tod administerqji 
the sacraments. Besides this, they have ordained minis- 
ters, elders, and deacons after th^ir way. The 
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number of the sect is about hundred, but consisifng 
of more wAnen than men. The Privy Council have 
lately committed the heads of this factiog to prison, and 
are now using means to put a timely stop to this sect,” 
Subsequently, Dr. Waddington discovered a se* of ori- 
ginal papers "I'ritteii by the members of#th4 cliurcli 
in the Bridewell, signed chiefly by Cliristian womeft, 
togelhcr with a document containing a hri^‘f statement 
of their princqJes, by I^chfJrd Fitz, their pastor. It 
appears, from these interesting records, winch ^'liave 
been kept, though in a loo*sc form, for nearly tlnee hun- 
dred years* that liicliflrd Fitz, their miiUKStcfl’, Thomas 
Rowland, deacon,# — -* Partridge, ai%d i^les Fowler died 
in jiri^on.^ ^ 

Ihishcf^^ onward l>y earnest and pious people, ** the 
Puritan ministers in tlio City 8f Jjondon were jdaced in 
a most fciying dilemm^. The bishops •threatened them’ 
with the heaviest penalties if they did not conformf and 
their hearers pressed them as earnflstly to go forward?’ 

Some of their ministers were wifiiii£j to make ^^a 
kind of separation.” They were disposed, for^ example, 
to meet tlie wishes of their hearers so far as to hold 
separate services in a private way. For this purpose, 
they^hired Ph^bers’ Hall, in the City, under the pre- 
tence of accommodatiife a wedding jiarty — for as yet 
they were wanting in Sig ^riniwss that scorns all man- 
oeuvre and shrinks from no daifger. • 

Notwithstanding the8’ precautions, they were sur- 
prised by the ^herifis of Hondon, and on the l^th of 
June 15(57^ several of the leaders were brought before 
the High C^u^t jff Commission ; and tiienceforth com- 
jpiitted to Bridewell, where the Christian cdhfessors*had^ 
the testimony of conscience enlightened by the Wbrd of 
God. 
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A Congregational Church was formed, of which 
Eich^d Fitz was pastor, with Thomas Rowland deacon. 
We know notj^ing of the solemnities of^the occasion, 
nor yet of the exact time and place ofiits organisation; 
except,eus we shall find from a document we arc about 
to quot^ tluit it was previous to 1571, ai^ consequently 
antecedent to the Presbyterian cliurch at Wandsworth, 
which was seci’ctly constituted on the 20th of November 
in the following year. 

Tlhe persecutions are thus set forth : So this se- 
cret and disguised Antichrist — to wit, the Canon Law 
— with tltcfr branches and maintaiiiers, tholigh ]iot so 
openly, have, loeg imprisonin^iit^.. pined and killed 
the Lord’s serv ants (,^ls ininister, Ilichard««i^itz, 
Thomas Ko\\land, deacon, one Partridge^ *and Giles' 
Fowler, and besides \]ibm a gL’eat multitude), whose 
good cause and. faithful testimony, though we should 
ceasi'. to groan and cry unto our God to redress such 
wrong and cruel hanttling of his poor remnant, the vciy 
walls of the pris(5ns about this city — as the Gatehouse, 
Bridewey, the Counters, the King’s Bench, the Mar- 
shalsea, and the White Lion — would testify God’s anger 
kindled against this land for such injustice ajud subtle 
persecution.” 

Brief and fragmentary as Jire the original manu- 
scripts relating to Kicjiard ''ve confess the recent 
discovery* of them awakened in us peculiar emotions.. 
These touching and simple ilicmorialiS are all that re- 
maiii^ us ; and y»t it is as satisfactory as it is remark- 
able mat they sl\puld have been preserved the me- 
•tropolitan bishsp, and finally transft^r^d to the roy^al 
arcBives. 

It* was reserved for us, in 1861, to identify Fitz in 
his relajdoh to the “Flock of Slaughter,’" ^^ffering bonds 
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and imprisonment in tlie Bridewell. These origiifiil 
papers enablip us to trace with certainty the origjn of 
the first voluril^ary church in England, afjpr the Marian 
persecution. 

From the enlarged proportions the Congregational 
denomination li^s since reached, in Great Sriti^in and 
America, considerable interest is attached to Bridcwclf 
because of these associations. ®Dr. Waddipgton, folljow- 
ing the current of histoy #oin this hidden source, 
shows, by inchsputable evidence, from original papoDs in 
the public archives, that tile succession of chufclies is 
continuous. • Tlie Bridewell may thus be i^^arded as 
the starting-point of Gongrcgationalisn/after the Refor- 
mation^ as Plymouth Rock is tionsixlered to be the corner- 
stone of Aftierica. 


MEMBERS EXPELLED THE HOUs£ OF COMMONS. 

Amidst all pariiamentary changes,* the House of 
Commons reserves the right of expelling members, 
which it has exercised from an early date. In 1581 
Arthur Hall, iT^einber for Grantham, was expelled for 
publishing an Absolutist^ book, sent to the Tower, and 
filled^ 5001 . In 1071) O^loncl S|ickyille was expelled 
for ridiculing the Popish pTot. ^ In 1098 Mr. iWoller- 
ton was expelled, but, after reJ^ection, took life seat in 
the same l^arliament. In 1711 l^r Robert Walpole was 
expelled for^iothrious bribeiy, and declared unfit to" be 
elected; but he w^ returned again. 
didate of the •mfn^ity, Mr. Taylor, ,p’;ot,(.jted against 
this election, it was declared to be valid. In 1721 
Aislabie wa^ex;Delled for’ corruption in the affairs of the 
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S&uth-Sea Company; ♦and in 1727 John Ward, of 
Hacj^ney, for forgery. Steele was expelle/: in 1714, for 
his pamphlet,^ the Crisisy which was sa^l to be insur- 
rectionary. 

Blgckstone, however, declares in the first edition of 
his woi^K, that Parliament ha<l no right(i,to expel a pro- 
perly-elected member; but in the second edition he 
altered liis opinion, and took a mere ])arliainentary ac- 
tion for good law. It th(!ii Ijpcanie the custom at Oppo- 
siticti dinners to propose the toast of The first edition 
of 13laclisione\^ Commentary^ Tliis cliange in his views 
was prodho?d by tlie ministerial measures a^inst Wilkes, 
who had been vljegylly prosecuted tlit Parliament in 
1 7 ()2, for an article in the jN pf/i YinVon, whereinJip ac- 
cused Bute of his treachery to Frederick tl^oGrcfit, an'd 
Avas elected for MidejIdSex in *17 (19. The King, hoAv- 
CA^’er, Avrote to /Lord North thftt he considered it most 
ne€ 3 ssary to tell him that Wilkes’s expulsion appeared 
to him A’ery expedicftit, and must be effected. This ex- 
pulsion ensued 6n the 3d of February in the same year, 
on the aground of a libel, Avhich Parliament describes to 
be an im]:)udent'‘ and unfounded calumny. Wilkes, how- 
CA'er, Avas reelected; and then Parliament declared that 
the defeated candidate, Ijuttrell, Avas »thc duly-elected 
member;, and admitted him A'ote, North defended 
this measure on the MgroujAcjl -)f expediency. In '1782, 
howcA^el, the resolution against Wilkes was solemnly 
erased from the parliamcntixry journals, after he had 
cegged to be disagreeable. In 1714 Lord Cochrane Avas 
expelled by a majority of 140 against 40, for spreading 
false reports on the Stock Exchan^ , He was re-elected 
fot Westminsteft, und the new election was not declared 
invalid. 

In the reign of James I. Paflia^nt had a man 
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flogged through the streets of ^London, and fined lAn 
500Z. into th\ bargain, and sentenced him to life impri- 
sonment, merriy because he was said to have spoken 
disrespectfully of ^the Bohemian Winter-KingT rederick. 
In 1721 the House of Commons sent the prinl^^r of a 
Jacobite pampli^et to prison, without even asgerthig that 
he liad been guilty of a breach of privilege. 

Any libel on a member o# either House is still re- 
garded as breach of privilege. • Thus, on April 10, 1831, 
the jirinter of the Times was fined lOOZ., and confined for 
an unstated period in Newgate, for calling tliTdUflrl of 
Limerick thing with human pretension*.” The 
House of Coniiiions has, however, ii^icfijd no fines since 
16G^ .Formerly, when a oulprit liad to apologise, he 
did so on tliis knees'^ ancf when ISlr. Murray, in If 50, 
refused to do so, the House resolved that he should 
be closely imprisoned !:» Newgate, withput pa])er, pens, 
and ink, and no one be admitted to him without special 
permission of the House. In 1772fcthe House resolved 
that no accused person should be co^apelled to kneel, 
unless the sentence expressly stated it.* Since the De- 
claration of Rights, both Houses cnjo>* perfect freedom 
of speech^ but every member is responsible to the 
House he belongs to, and can be punished by it. If a 
memBer publish a speech delivered in Parliament, he 
can .be prosecuted like ^n^^ oth^r author. Thus, Lord 
Abingdon was in 1795 condeuined to pay r» fine of 
100/., and find surety foi* his^good behaviou!*, in con- 
sequence of a speech he made.agaiyst his attorney in 
the Upper tiHAise, and had printed. In 1813 3lr. 
Creasy gave his aj^lientic text of the speech, which the 
newspapers Bacf mutilated, to a jojirv^al. Some # 116 , 
feeling himself aggrieved by it, brought an action for 
libel, and Ithe^ unhappy M.P. had to i)ay 100/. /or his 
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Iwe of notoriety. The JCing’s Bench rejected his ap- 
peal, and the House of Commons did not/take up the 
sentence as a breach of privilege. An^issault on an 
M.P. is severely punished; and no .member can be 
taken pp without the assent of the House, unless caught 
in the *ct. If a member ])e . arrested fijr an indictable 
feet, the Speaker must at once be informed of it, and the 
House decides whetlicr k will make use of its privi- 
lege or not. Tlius Lord«Ooj^hrane was arrested by the 
King’s Bench in 1815, with the assent of the House; 
but iToitlroke the prison, and Centered the House of Com- 
mons, whei^e he was recaptured^ before t\\& opening of 
the sitting. The House declared tl^at no breach of 
privilege had been committed. It is a mooW},>oint 
whbiiher a judge can order an M.P. to be^ arrested foi 
contempt of court; but vhe Horse has at times refused 
its members projection, as in th .2 case of Wilkes, when 
arrested for a squib in 17G3. From the German of De 
FiscIieL 
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The barbarous practice of "trial byc^battle, duel, or 
combat” has scarcely disappeared from our statutes half 
a century ; the last instaij^je ificing that in the year 
1818, when Abraham Thornton was committed to take 
his trial for the murder jof Mary Ashford, and a ver- 
dict of "not guilty” was returned; but the poor mur- 
dered girl’s relations preferred an apjiealJ'wliich involved 
a solemn tender of trial by battle, v^he challenge was 
formally givdil h\ thromng down a glove upon the floor 
of the, Court of King’s Bench; but the combat did not 
take placo, and the prisoner escaped. An Act of Par- 
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liament was then passed abolislyng the trial by battloin 
any suit, as mode unfit to be used.* 

In anciem:. times these trials were ^called by the 
French Jugeinhi^ de Vieuj^ and were held* at West- 
minster, in the vicinity of the Abbey. In the J^alace 
Lists occur the following trials : one was be^eta John 
De Visconti and Thomas De la Marche, who had beeif 
accused by his vainpiislied oppdnent of treachery against 
the King of Sicily. The cauatt was decided in the pre- 
sence of King Edw ard Ilf., as most worthy and 
honourable ])rince in all Christendomr’ De l^'LIffche 
won the battle by using a new sharp-pointecj weapon — 
the gadling”*— with •which he strjick-his dismounted 
advepivy in the face. “ ITo^gave the said John, being 
tliiis overcame, to tilt? Pi'ince of Wales fojL' a captilie; 
and offered Uj^)pe his ,owne armorer to the Prince 

* Mary Ashford was buried in the churchyard of Sutton Coldheld, 
and over her remains is placed a stone with^ie following inscription^ 
written by the Kcv. Luke Booker : 

“ As a warning to female virtue, and afiumble 
"Monument to female chastityj^ 

This stone marks the grave of 
:Maiiy Asuford, 

W^o, in the 20th year of her age, 

' Having incantiously repaired to a 

Scene of nmusemeiix without proper protection, 

Was brutally '^oi^ilfed and murdered 
On ithe 27th of October 1817. 

Lovely and cha^e as is the* primfose pale, 

, Ilifled of virgin sweetness by the gale, ^ 

Mary ! — vflk-etch who thee remorseless sjew. 

Avenging wrath, which sleeps not, will pursue; 

For, thoug]^ tlie fjj^d of blood be veil’d in nij?ht, 

‘Will not the Judge of all the earth do ligilt?’ 

Fair blighted fii>wer, the Muse that weeps thy doom 
Bears o’fir thy murdercd’form. this warning tomb.” , 
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G^.orge, in St^ Paul’s Oliurch at London, with great 
devotion.” Another wager of battle to^k place, in 
whicfi Sir John Annesley conquered Thajias Katring- 
ton, who hhd charged liiin with traitorously surrender- 
ing tl\fi Castle of St. Sauveur, in Normandy, to the 
French^ The next of note was fough^ in 1384, when 
Sir John Wetch killed Mortileto, a Navarrois, for ac- 
cusing him wrongfully. 

In the thirteeiitli ceniury we first obtain a pictorial 
reprQsentation of the legal duel or wager of battle ; rude, 
it is''^i.riiy, but ciiriously coi>firmipg the testimony that 
has come down to us of the arms and apparel of the 
champions. It *has been found on one, of the miscel- 
laneous rolls in the Tower, of the time of Henry III. 
The coinbatairis are Walter jllowberiie and Hamar 
Stare ; the latter being** the vanquished champion, and, 
fighting a second time, undergoing the punishment in- 
cident to his defeat — that is, hanging. Both are armed 
Vith the quadranguJar bowed shield, and a baton headed 
with a double beak ; and are bare-headed, with cropped 
hair, in conformity with an ordinance of the camp-fight. 
An example agreeing witli this description, with the 
exception of the square shields apj^earing to be flat in- 
stead of bowed, occurs on a tile-paypment found in 
1856, within the precincts of Chertsey Abbey, in 
Surrey. e' 

W’^e.have a curious instance in our olden drama. 
The whimsical combat between Horner and Peter, in 
Shakspeare’s Henry F/., was found by the poet thus 
picturesquely toM by Holinshed : A tertg^n armourer 
was appreheiifled of treason by a jervant of his own ; 
foi proof thereof<j»x,day was given them to fight in Smith- 
field insomuch that in confliQt the said armourer wUs 
overcome and slain, but yet by misgoverning of himself ; 
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for on the morrow, when he should come to the field 
‘ fresh and felting, his neighbours came to him, an^ gave 
him wine an' . strong drink iii such exqfssiye sort tliat 
he was thereilith distempered, and reeled as he went, 
and so was slain without guilt. As for the false Servant, 
he lived not lf)ng unpunished; for, bein^ convict of 
felony in court of assize, he was judged to be liange3y 
and so was at Tyburn.” 

This incident, as relqled^with variations by Shak- 
speare, in all probability presents an accurate^rep esen- 
tation of the forms whiclr attended a wager of battle. 
The names* of the coflibataiits were Joln>t)aveys and 
William Catonr. JTIte barru*rs, it sijipe'hrs, were brought 
froi^ >>mitb field to Westmtestcii; a large (quantity of 
•sand and gravel was laid down, and the* place of battle 
was stroAved Avith ruslRss. Tlib ^'cturn of the expenses 
contains thc^ folloAving^tem : Also, ])aid to officers for 
AAaitchyng of y*' ded man in Smythfelde y® same^'day 
and y® nyglite after y* y® bataill av#s done, and for hors- 
byre f(»r y® officers at y® execution (hu ng, and for y® 
hangman’s labour, xj^*. (k/.” The* hangman | labour 
Avas subsequent to the battle. All the* historians agree 
that the armourer AA^as slain by^ his seiwant; but the 
ceremonies attending the ]uuiishment of a traitor AA’^ere 
gonc^through Avith the %fead body. 

The last trial by bat^lij, ^lat ATas Avaged in the Court 
of Common Pleas in AVestminster Avas in the thirteenth 
year of Queen Elizabeth* A.D? 1571, and was held in 
Tothill-fields, Westminster, This awis fought, no^by 
the parties •tliAnsclves, but by champions chosen by 
them in a Avrit (jf ||%ht. 

Stow has thus minutely described’ this challenge : 
^^The 18 of Juile, in Trinity Term (1571), ther€ was 
combat appoinjjed tq be fought for a certain iilanor and 

VOL. I. R 
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laiids in the Isle ^ Harter, adjoining the Isle of SheppeVy 
in Kent. Simon Low and John Kyme wf^re plaintiffs, 
and had brought a writ against T. ParaX&ore, who of- 
fered to defend his right by battle ; wh^i the plaintiffs 
accepted the challenge, offering likewise to defend their 
rights tu tlie manor and lands, and to(*prove by battle 
he had no right nor good title to the same. Hereupon 
Thomas Parapiore broug^it before the Judges of the 
Common Pleas, at Westminster, one George Thorne, a 
big, inroad, strong-set fellow ; and the plaintiffs brought 
Henry iJlailor, maker of defence, a servant to the Earl 
of Leicestei^ ,a proper slender man, and ins-t so tall as 
the other. Theme ,f?ast down a gauntlet^ which Nailor 
took up. Upon the Sqnda^ before the battell sliouhl be 
trielu on the , next morrow, the matter was Stayed, and 
the parties agreed that* Paramore, being in possession, 
should have the land, and was ibound in 500 pound to 
contider the plaintifs, as upon hearing the matter the 
Judges should awaiil. The Q. Maiesty was the taker- 
up of the mattcHr in this wise. It was thought that for 
Paramore’s assurance, the order siiould be kept touch- 
ing the combat, and that the plaintifs Low and Kyme 
should make default of appearance, but that yet such 
as were sureties of Nailor their champion’s appearance , 
should bring him in, and likewise tliose that were*" sure- 
ties for Thorne, in discharge of their bond.” 

Thet Court sat in Tothill-fields, where was prepared 
a'^plot of ground 120 yaxds square, double-railed, for the 
co:^bat, a stage b^nng cet up for the Judges represent- 
ing the Court o^ Common Pleas. Outside ^ihe lists were 
‘ built scaffolds, or galleries, for the^spectators. There 
were, behind the square where the judges sat, two tents, 
the one for Nailor, the other for Thorne. Thome was 
there earlier in the morning ; Nailor came about seven 
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o’clock, tlirough London, dressed in a doublet, gi^y- 
gascoigne bneeches, all of crimson satin, cut and raised, 
a hat of black velvet with a red feather|and banS, and 
before liim drlnjfis and fifes playing; the gauntlet cast 
down by Thorne was borne before Nailor upon a^sword’s 
point, and liis jbaston (a staff* an ell long, ^ac^ taper- 
wise, and tipped with horn), mth his shield of haAl 
leather, was home after hinl by Askan^ a yeoman of 
the Queen’s guard. He ganifc into the Palace of West- 
minster, halted a*short time before the haH-doon/jame 
back to King-street, and 4S0 along ftirough The iSanc- 
tiiary and 4 nto TothiH-strect, into the fi^,® where he 
stayed till past t^n •o’clock, whei% SSfc Jerome Bowes 
brought him to his tent, ThtjrneJbeing in his tent, along 
•with Sir fieniy C]i§niey,*long before. * ^ ^ 

About ten o’clock .the Court of Common Pleas re- 
moved, and came to tfee place preparc^jl, and the Lord 
Chief Justice, with two other Judges, being seated,JL<ow 
was called solemnly to come in, or*else to lose his wrft 
of right. In a short time the sureties of Henry Nailor 
were called to bring him, Nailor, bhafnpion for Simon 
Low ; and shortly Sir Jerome Bowes, fading iSfailor by 
the hand^ entered the lists, bringing him down that 
square by whioli he entered, being on the left-hand of 
the tfudges, and so till Jic came to the next square, just 
against the Judges ; avid j^liere. making curtesie, first 
with one leg and then with tha other, passed cai to the 
middle of the place, and then made the like bbeisance; 
and when they came to the bar he the like curtesie,. 
and his shitld f^^as held up aloft, over ^is head. Nailor 
put off his neatluitf stockes, and so barefooted and bare-* 
legged, save Ris snke scavilioiiians tcvlhe ancles, and®his. 
Sublet sleeves ty ed*up above the elbow, and bareheaded, 
came in as aforesaid. Then were the sureties of 
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Gfeorge Tliome called to bring in the same Thorne, and 
immediately Sir Henry Cheiney, entering at the upper 
end, on the ^!ght-hand of the Judges, ^sed the’ like 
order in commiiig about byliis side as Nifelor had before 
on tha^ other side, and so comming to the barre with 
like ob^ysajAce, held up his shield, pi^oqjamation was 
fhade in form as followeth: The Justices commanded in 
the Queene’s^Majcstie’s hame that no person of what 
estate, degree, or conditiiRi l^e be, being present, to be 
so hap’dy^as' to give any token or syne, by countenance, 
speech or language, either t*> the prooucr or to the de- 
fender, ^^^il«r-eby the one of them may tak^i advantage 
of the other; an*d iifr person remotie„butiStill keepe his 
place ; and tliat euery pQjfson and persons keep ,their 
staves and their weapons to themserves.” f f 

Then was the prpoVer sworn in form as follows : 
^^This heare yoji, Justices, tliatol have this day neither 
eate^ druiike, nor have upon me either bone, stone, nor 
glasse, nor any othertnehantment, sorcerie, or witchcraft, 
where through the power of the Word of God might be 
inlarged^or diminished, and the deuifs power increased: 
and that my ap'^ieal is true, so helj) me God and his 
saints, and by this booke. After this solemn order was 
finished, the Lord Chief Justice re-hetaring the man- 
ner of bringing the viat of rigV^ by Simon Low, of the 
answere made thereunto byc-l^avamore, of the proceoding 
therein,^nd how Paramore had challenged to defend his 
right to *the land by battell,* by his phampion George 
TI\prne, and of th%> accepting the triall that was by Low,* 
with his champion Henry Nailor, and thbn fer default in 
appearance of Low,he adjudged the lafind to Paramore, and 
dismissed the cliitihpions, acquitting tfie smeties of their 
bond®. He also willed Heniy Nailor*to render againe to 
George Thorne his gauntlet; wher^unto^ the* said Nailor 
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answered, <jmt Ills lordship might command him afij- 
thiug, but willingly he would not render the said gaunt- 
let to Thorne except he would win It ; |nd^ further he 
chalenged thefeaid Tliorne to play with him half a score 
blowes, to show some pastime to the Lord Chief 4 iistice, 
and the others^ there assembled; but ThoAe syiswered 
that he came to fight, and would not play. Then thft 
Lord Chief Justice, commcnTling Nailor^for liis valiant 
courage, commanded theiig bBth quieth to dej)art the 
field.” (Stow, by*Uowes, edit. Id31.| 

Some of the details of this singular mode of trial, as 
reported b}f contempofary writers, are su^iSntly ludi- 
crous. Thus,* we • ai^e told that tiie T?ombatants were 
allc%,'t;«l to be attcnd^l whhfta the lists by coijiisel, and a 
ourujeon icithjiis ointments. In the reign, of Charflis I,, 
Lord lica, on a siinihtt^- occasiT)i^ was indulged ^rith a 
seat, and wine for refreshment; and was further per- 
mitted to avail himself of such valuable auxiliaries as 
nails, hammers, files, scissors, hodkUi, needle and thread. 
W ' also learn from the Close Rolls Aat parties under 
confinement, preparatory to the trial, were allowed to 
go out of custody for the purpose of taking lessons in 
fencing. ^Ind, besides the wdiimsical combat in Henry VL 
alread>' mentioned, the scene of a judicial duel upon a 
criminal accusation luii^ been still more recently pre- 
sented to us ill the l^c^u4iiful •fictions of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

It appears prpbable tlfat tlie Trial by Bat!le was in- 
troduced into our juris})rudenc(? from Normandy. The 
courts of crilniital jurisdiction in whicl> it was admitted 
were, the King’s^^ench, the Court of •Chivalry, and,* 
jii the earlier jieriods of our legal Inscory, in the High ^ 
Court of Pariiamtot. ^ There are certain exemptions 
from this law,^ as,, by the royal charter gfanted by 
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Hehiy m., in 1207, to 4he citizens of London, as fol- 
lows :r We have also granted unto the same our citi- 
zens acquit^tal (fof murder in the city aforesaid, and in 
the portsoken, or the liberty of the cit^ without the 
walls, iti the vicinity of Aldgate, this acquittal being a 
penalty pai(5‘ by the inhabitants of the hundred within 
which a murder was committed; and that no one of 
the said citizo^is shall wage battle, or judicial combat 
in support of the justice ot hif^ cause.” 


U^i^irRApATION OF A 

In chivalric times, tlie . Ceremonies observed oiis-the 
occasion of degrading a false knight w^ere very curious.' 
A knight who infringed any of the articles of his oath 
was punished by degradation. **The golden spurs were 
chop^)ed off his heels by some rude cook or scullion 
armed wdth a hatchfet, his sword was broken, and the 
coat-of-arms upoVl his shield reversed. Religious cere- 
monies \yere sometimes added ; and' then the knight to 
be degraded was‘ first armed by his brother knights from 
head to foot, as if he had been going to the battle-field, 
and solemnly conducted to a high stage raised in a 
church, wdiere the king and his court, the clergy and 
people, were assembled^ THyty priests sang the psulms 
used gciterally at the burial of the dead, and at the end 
of every psalm they took* from him a piece of armour. 
Fir«t J:hey remqjed his dielmet — the defence of disloyal 
eyes ; then his ctiirass on the left side— th(J> guard of a 
corrupt heart; then the cuirass froifethe right side — as 
^ frofii a member Sdlisenting ; and so on with the rest i 
and, as each piece of armour was ca^t in succession on 
the grourfd, the kings-of-arms and. heralds cried out, 
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^ Behold tli^ harness of a disloyal aiid miscreant kuigM I’ 
A basin of gold or silver, full of warm water, was then 
brought in, and a herald, holding it np 3 |demandeci the 
knight’s name| • When the .pursuivants had repeated it, 
the chief king-of-arms exclaimed, ^ That is not t^iie, for 
he is anfiscreaift and false traitor, and hath V^ritgressed 
the ordinances of knighthood.’ The chaplain answerecJ, 
^Lot us give him his right njftnc;’ and the heralds pre- 
sently cast the warm w'ajpr tipoii the face of the dis- 
graced knight, as tliough he 'were newly baptised, sg;} ing, 
^ Henccfoith thou shalt b(^ called by*thy riglit naSne — 
Traitor.’ Then the king, with twelve oj^ef* knights, 
put upon the*n n^uming garmeiits, ^claring sorrow, 
and^thffust the degraded knight ^rom the platform. By 
•the buffetmgs of tlie people he was dri^ep to the €ltar, 
where he was put into a coffin, •and the burial service of 
the church was solenin] 5 r read over*liimg 


THE SANCTUARY OF ST. 3^IARTIN'S-LE-GRAjrD. 

This strange place was originally a collegiate church 
and sancfuaiyj^ on the site of the General Post-office. 
The*grant ^ was confirmed by a charter of William 
the, Conqueror, in 1068. It stgod within the walls of 
the City of London, Rut was^ a liberty by itself, the 
Mayor and Corporation often gndeavouring, but in vain^ 
to interfere witli the prirflegeg of the ju'ecinct. Cri- 
minals, on^th#ir '^vay to execution from Newgate to 
Tower-hill, passed jjhrough the south gate of St. Martin’s, , 
and often softglit,^ometimes succcss:Qi]]y, to escape ^om 
*their attendantj into the adjoining sanctuary.^ Thcf 
whole greJund formed *iiearly a squai’e, whiqji was en- 
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clof ed by 'walls and gates ; and it liad a liberty, or sort 
of Rules,” around it, extending westward to the site of 
Bagnio-court, 'where 'was a wall dividing tliem from the 
precinct of* the Grey Friars, now Cl^rpt’s Hospital. 
Disputes concerning the exact precincts of this sanc- 
tuary rai so high that the matter was of necessity 
referred* to a jury. Tlie singular circumstance of the 
sanctuaiy bounds extending into the midst of the house 
of Roger Wnght, groce^^ which stood about where 
Cheajjsidc commences, acquaints us with the interesting 
fact ^ O.irdinal Morton’s having lodged there. His 
flight froii? hence to join Richmond’s staiuhvrd, on his 
invading the kIii;^doqi, was thouglit to be, an important 
defection by Richard HI. ; sccording to ShakspeqfC;^ 

f ^ 

“Mortoy with Richmond touching me moro/iehi* 

Thau Buckingham, fkiid his raoh levied numbers.” 

We may here note that Miles Forest, one of the 
mureferers of the two jirinccs in the Tower, according to 
Sir Thomas More, “ rotted away ])iccemcal in the same 
sanctuary.” 

The most curious picture we have, however, of the 
ancient natm’e of this Sanctuary, and tlic sort of ofleiiders 
'who took advantage of it, is in a set of Regulations for 
its government, of the age of Henry VI., when the (Enor- 
mities of the place had become so cryijig that the hjiig 
and his council were obliged t6' interfere. It shows us, 
at least, tlig.t we have not retrograded in the path of 
morality, for there is scarcely a modern ])iece of villany 
whicSi does not seem to have been here '^^ell Jiwnow’n and 
practised four centuries ago. It enjjmerates amongst 
the minor offend er^^Iie subtil pickers^flotks, couuter- 
feitours of keys, contrivers of seales, fqrgers of false evi-*" 
deuces,* workers of counterfeit chaines, beades,*broaches. 
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ouches, rii^s, caps, spoones silvered, and plates of foj)- 
per gilt uttered for gold, unto the common hurt of the 
people.” And amongst the greater ofl^nders, not only 
traitors and ipprderers wei’e privileged, hut felons were 
suffered to issue out of the boiuids, and commit de[)reda- 
tions at noon-day, and then to return to sljplter, and to 
riot in their ill-gotten gains. Nay, though five of tht^e 
fellows liad Jiid tliemselves ifi l^aiiyer-alley, and rushed 
out and rescued a felon who was being conveyed by the 
sheriffs from Nc\^gate, they were defended*on the score 
of churcli privilege, and sjireened from all pii’dshinent. 
It was tlKM’efbre ordained, that all fugijj\t*s seeking 
sanctuary shciuld ^register themsel’^es their offences, 
and that on coming in th«y should deliver up to the 
• dean’s off^L^ers all tveapotis and armour; cxce])t rea- 
sonable knifb, to carve withall* his meate,” and that to 
be pointless. 

Every known errant and open thief, murdere:85, and 
felon, requiring Sanctuary, was to*find security that Re 
did not iliere commit further mischief, under colour of 
his privilege ; and if any such, having so done, should 
after bring in stolen goods, they weitj to be restored; 
as were also any sorts of nierchandise a debtor might 
rob his credit(jr of, with the intention of living upon it 
whilst in sanctuary; ^nd every sanctuary man who 
miglit issue out by day or J^y night, and commit or do 
any robbery, murder, tfcason, felony, or battery,” on his 
return 'was to be confine(> in tlie dean’s i)rist)n — unless 
he chose to de2)art, and then he w^s to depart a^ an 
hour to b% assigned him by day, b^jtwixt sunne and 
sune.” There wei^ not to be allowed deceitful games,'* 
as plays aff lui^rd, the dice, the c?*ick, the kaydiles, 
the cloysh,” &C. ;«and finally, ^^all artificers d\^elling 
within th^ sanctuary, as well harlours as otliers/’ were 
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to fcfeep not only the Sun^lays^ but other great festivals, 

( without breach or exercise of their crafts, on pain of 
being commitiedfto ward^ or put into the Dean’s prison. 
Among the restrictions imposed for r^igulating this 
much -abused privilege of sanctuary was that of 22 
Henry VTE^*, enacting that none of the said places 
slfbuld give immunity or defence to any person who 
should commit^ wilful mm^ler, rape, burglary, robbery 
on the highway, or in any^liouse, church, or chapel ; or 
ahoulc^ wilfully burn any house or bam with corn.” 
Heniy Vlil. also passed an fict debarring persons ac- 
cused of hig}]^ treason from the benefit of sanctuary, and 
ordained that sjwictuery men should ^wear badges, and 
not go abroad before siin-rising nor after sun-sgtting. 
FinaKy, the pfivilege of saiicfuary 'altogetheV was re- * 
pealed by James I. 

In 1547, St.^ Martin’s comuig to the crown, its 
chapo,! was levelled, together with the rest of the col- 
lege-buildings, and a number of new houses were erected 
on their site. TIiqsc let at high rents to foreigners, who, 
claiming the prmleges attached to •the sanctuary, were 
allowed here to exercise tlieir callings without molestation 
from the City. At the cast end of the chapel, a large 
wine-tavern was afterwards built, named from fhe reign- 
ing sovereign Elizabeth, the Quepn’s Head ; and to this 
-circumstance was probably ^owing the preservation of 
the crypt met with beneath tliefi building, these vaults 
happening *to be the most approj)riate possible for wine- 
cellos. The othei; parts of the college site and liberty 
were chiefly inhajDited by French, Germf<in,^utch, and 
Scots. The tra.dcs carried on there ¥"ere those of shoe- 
makers, tailors, im&ers of buttons aiicl *bifctou -moulds, 
goldsmiiths, manufacturers of pouches or purses, sta**^ 
tioners,, and merchants. There * were also t'fro throw- 
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sters, or ^ireavers of silk thriaJ, who are recorded as 
being the first that practised that art in this country. ^ 
Each of these particular trades at fi|st had its own 
quarter, but ^ they afterwards got mixed. Mould- 
maker’ s-row/’ amongst the old courts pulled down, 
clearly marks •the spot occupied by the ilioul^makers ; 
and as early as the reign of Henry VII. we see the 
shoemakers here gave namS to Shoem^kers’-row, now 
fonning the w^est side of gt. Martin’s-fe-Grand. 

The strangers born” of this hind o?Alsat.ia were 
chiefly manufacturers of ^ counterfeit ware, la-ten^ and 
copper articles, beads • &c., “ Saint Martinis trumpery,” 
as it was calkd : 

“ ’Tis not thegg paltry*^unterfeits, 

French stones, wnich in our eyes ^t, 

Ifh.t our right diamonds 4.hat inspire, 

AiM set your ani’rous hearts f)n lire. 

Nor can those^alse Saint Martin'^bcads, 

WTiich on your lips you place for reds, 

And make us wear like Indisfli dames. 

Add fuel to our scorching flames.” Iludihrast, 

Strype mentions" that in his time tlie place w’^as noted 
for a sort of copper lace, called Saint Martin’s lace. 


OLD TAVElSiSf SHARPING. 

Many curious particulars ^attach to the wine-houses 
of the seventeenth century, of whicl^we find this sgcci- 
men in Lo^ mbout low, printed in KipO: ^^The draw- 
ers kept sugar folded up in paper, ready for those whc& . 
called for sSek*.”*" And we fiirtlier find, in others old 
tracts, that tlie custom existed of bringing two epps, of 
silver^ in iase the wine* should be wanted to Jbe diluted, 
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aiid**tliat this was done hf rose-water and sqgar, gene- 
k rally about a pennyworth. A sharper in the Bellman 
of London^ desc^bed as having decoyed a countrj-man 
to a tavern, calls for two piiites of sundry wines ; the 
drawer cetting the Aviiie wdth tivo cups^ as the custome 
is, the sh^pci* tastes of one pinte, no matter which, and 
fiAds fault with the wine, saying, ^ ’Tis too hard, but rose- 
water sugar wq^ild send it Mown merrily and for that 
purjiose he takes up one of*th(j cups, telling the stranger 
he is jj^ell ac(j\iainted with the boy at tlie barre, and can 
have twopenny worth of rose-vjater for a penny of him ; 
and so step's fi’om his scate. The? stranger .Suspects no 
harme, because tSe fa^vne guest lea^'e^i his 'cloake at the 
end of the table behind .liiiq— but the other takea gpod 

care hV)t to retjifn, and it is then found out that he hath ‘ 

^ § 

stolen ground, and outk;a]1cd the .stranger more feet than 
he can recover in haste, for the mp is lca])ed with him, 
for which the wood-cock that is taken in the springe 
must pay fifty shillinjvs, or three pounds, and hath no- 
thing but an old tfci’eadbare cloake not worth two groats 
to make amends lor his losses.” 

Another similiir low scene of villany, laid at one of 
the tai^erns of this .period, is told by the above old au- 
thor. It is the account of a countiyman i?-vlio is decoyed 
into one of those places by three associates — and of 
course plucked : 

^^Tho stage on whicJi they \)lay their prologue is 
either in Fleet Street, tht Strhnd, or Panic’s, and most 
com|aonly in the a^ltern©oii, when couiitrie clyeiits.are 
at most leasure to^ walke in those places, t)r for dispatch 
of their business travel from lawyer to lawyer, through 
Chamcerie-lane, HMflborne, and such like ^places. In^ 
this heat of runing to and fro, if a plaine fellowe, well 
and cleanely apparrelled, either in hpme-$pmi russet or 
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frieze (as^the season requires^, with a side pouch M his 
girdle, liappen to appear in liis rusticall likeness ; ^There^ 
is acouzen/ says one; at which word oii|flyes the decoy, 
and tlius gi>j0e the onset, upon my oldc 
^ Sir, God save you ! you are welcome to iL<ondon ! 
How doe all f^od friends in the countrie?*# I pope they 
be well ?’ Tlie russetting, amazed at these salutatidiis 
of a stranger, replies, ^ Sir, aH our friejidi^in the countrie 
arc in health; but pray^pafdon me, I know you not, 
believe me.’ ^ifoT answers the other, ^ fire yoi;!, not a 
Lancashire man V or of sjjich a countrie ? If he saies 
^ yes,’ then* seeing the fish nibbles, he gi\;p.f him more 
line to play with ^ if* he say, ^no,Wieif attacks he him 
wijji another weapcm, and?,swQarcs sobcrlj\ ^ In good 
’ sooth, siiyl know your ^ace, I am sure*\^ce liave^eene 
merie together; I pray (if I ntay beg it without offence) 
bestow your name iipcni mee, and yoiy* dwelling-place.’ 
The innocent man, suspecting no ])oison in this gilded 
cup, tells him presently his name ^ul abiding — by what 
gCiitloineii ]\Q dwells, &c.; which beiftg done, the decoy, 
for thus interrupting him in his wa}', and for the wrong 
in mistaking him for another, ofers a \jmrt oj wine. If 
the cozen be such an asse to goe into a taverne, then 
he is sure to Iree ^unkled;’ but if he smack my decoy 
and smell gunpowdcrTtraincs, yet will not be blown up, 
they part fairly ; and to jl i^omrade goes the decoy, dis- 
covering what he haiSk done,, and acquaints Jiim with 
the man’s namc^ countrid?, and dwelling ; whb hastening 
after the countryman, and contriving to cross his^way 
and meet Mm^ull in the face, takes acquaintance pre- 
sently of him, ^salfites him by his name, inquires how 
such and such a gentleman doe thac* dwell in the sitime 
town by him ; and albeit the honest hohnail-weaver can 
by no means .bee brought to remember this new friend, 
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yet^will he, nill he, to tie taverne he sweayes to have 
him, apd to bestowe upon him the best wine in London ; 
and being com^ here, they are soon joined by two or 
three associates, who drop in as strangers, and who,, 
having some trick or other contrived to fleece the 
simpleton, arid make him completely drhnke, steal off 
ofie by one, and meet at aiiother taverne to share their 
plunder; whi<jh is the epilogue to their comedie, but 
the first entrance (scene) tft tlje poore countryman’s tra- 
gedigjj: 


BURNINGS IN.SMITHFIELD. 

Within years, a square space of dart-coloured • 

pavement, not far froiji •the west gate of ttt. Bartholo- 
mew’s Piioiy, in^Smitlifield, marked the spot where that 
omint^us instrument, the stahe^ used to be planted. Upon 
tfiis spot, in the coiMruction of a sewer, a quantity of 
bones, believed ta* be the remains of persons burned at 
the stake, were (liscovcred and carried away as relics of 
martyrs. 

The earliest application in this country of the cruel 
])unishment of death by fire seems to have been prac- 
tised on reputed sorcerers and witches. In the Anglo- 
Saxon time the nature » of sfrf ery appears to have con- 
sisted chiefly in a lapset from Uiiristianity into the old 
rites and Superstitions of tlnJir original heathen wor- 
ship ; and the mode of punishment by fire, used in cases 
both of witchcraft and heresy, originated f)robably in 
•the association of these offences. - ^ 

^ fThe practice swimming a witch — viz. of throw’- 
ing the accused into deep wrater, ae a test prelimin- 
ary to.>thi£j stake — is presumed to have had* its source 
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in the Sa^ipn ordeal by water ^ while the final burfBng 
was resorted to as the most effective means of corporal < 
annihilation, the ashes of the ^subject b^ng ^scattered to 
the wind. 

The words of the king {Henry VL part The 

witch in SmitRfield shall be burned to aslilis”— are sig- 
nificant of this feature in the ancient usages of Smitll- 
field. Blit the record of faitlf and constaycy, maintained 
under the most severe tei^ o# corporal suffering, is suf- 
ficient to absorb Sll minor associations in the manifold 
examples of spiritual lieroism which dignify tae mar- 
tyrology of*tlns spot ; Rtanding, as it docs, tJltj rallying- 
point of the Engl^h •church, and llie iffar on which its 
fixitjifij servants were offer^l a Jiolocaust for its purifi- 

• cation. In the ^eheraf schism wliiclf gucceede^ the 
death of Pope Gregory XT.,* yi the year 1378, the 
spread of opinions which had already taken root in 

* Germany now extended into England, and first unoved 
individuals here and there, who* adopted and main- 
tair ed them, and evci 'dually congregations of men, who 
took upon themselv’’es the exercise and respon.sIl>ilities of 
the new doctrines. Such professors w^re distinguished 
by the name of Lollard^ derived, as some hold, from 
the Latin loliumi (tares) ; but, as one Walter Lolliard is 
reported to luive been burned at Cologne in 1322, for 
heretical opinions, it is mysW probable that, as one of the 
founders of the sect, hS^had bequeathed bis name to it. 
In 1395 the’ Lollards apjTear to have gained*soine foot- 
ing in this country, for in that yetii* they present^ a 
petition to 4hei House of Commons, setting forth many 
objections to the thurcli then estabh’slicd, the Komish* 

priesthood, tlfeir outward rites of w" oi’hhip, &c. Hitherto,, 
although there existed laws for the suppression of lieresy,. 
yet it does* not appear that any had been put to death 
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iipta sucli a charge. But in the reign of Ifenry IV. a 
new law for the suppression of heresy was obtained. 
It states the f^Etures and symptoms of the obnoxjous 
doctrines which it is intended to visit, smxd an order for 
the first steps to be taken with the nonconforming ; and 
it is finally «::irdered, for tlie piinishment bf the obdurate, 
^that they should be made over to the secular power, 
and they, the, same persons, and every of them, b(?fore 
the people in a high placo, do be burnt, tliat such pun- 
ishment do Strike feai’ into the minds’of others, whereby 
no such wicked doctrine and heretical and erroneous 
opinions, nor their authors and fauteurs in the said 
realm and domi^^iiont, againrt the Catholic church,” &c. 

The so-called heresy, however, gained grourd; and 
somd^of the clergy espousing its doctrines, one of them, 
William Sawtree, recto? of Lj”«an in Norfolk, became 
the first English martyr to tliv* cause of Keformation. 
This^Sawtree had already been sus])endcd, but, on re-' 
cantation, was appointed priest of St, Osyth’s, in Lon- 
don ; but he retuc’ned to an open profession of his opin- 
ions, and was dealt with accordingly, b^^hig sentenced, 
as a relapsed heretic, to be degraded from liis ])riestly 
office, and dealt with according to the new law. The 
Primate Arundel and six other l)ishof« assembled in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral to perfonn the preliminary cere- 
mony. Tlie recusaift Was vbrought before them in his 
priestly ^attire, with the chalian for the host, and the 
paten or t*over in his hands.' As the Archbishoj) jiro- 
no^nced his degKadation from the jiriestly order, he 
took from him sacred instruments, uncf» at the same 
'• time stripped him of the chasuble, o* distinctive robe of 
.the priesthood, made in typo of the scarlet robe of 
the ipockery of the Saviour. His degradation from the 
office ,of deacon was then effected by putting the New 
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Testament into liis hands, aiid^then taking it from kim ; 
and by depriving him of the s^ole, or tippet, worn about 
the neck in memory of the cord with ^hich Ghnst was 
bound. He ^Aaas next div^sfed of the alb* or surplice, 
and also of the maniple scarf worn on the le£t wrist ; 
and he then •jurrendered, as acolyte, the* candlestick, 
taper, and small pitcher called urceole ; as exorcist, tke 
book of ex<)rcisms ; as reader, the lectionary, or book of 
daily lessons ; and as sexton^the surplice of that office 
and the key of the clmrcli-door. Finallj^ his i)ilest’s 
cap was taken off his head, and the*tonsure obliterated, 
and the cap of a layman put upon him. T^he ceremony 
of degradation was then c|^mp]ct(j^. 1^6 was delivered 
over tg the High Constable and Marshal of England.. 

• The Prini|Lte then ^)f*onoftnced the form*of rccomii»i?nda- 
tion to merc;f, the gatgs of •the# cathedral closed on him 
and a spectacle to En^lLslimen, new and terrible, was 
presently exhibited in the crowded area of Smitjjfield. 
Sawtree w as burned at the stake in March 1401. 

Nine years after flic immolation oj ^w'tree, Thomas 
Badl)y, a lajnnaii, foliow ed on the samfi fieiy path. He 
was burned in a tun at Smithfield. The Kiifg’s eldest 
son, Lord Henry, Prince of Wales, was present, and 
offered him hgj pardon : first, before the fire w^as kin- 
dled,* if he would recant ; and after, lohen the fire w(i& 
hin^led^ hearing him make ^ roaring noise very pitifully, 
the Prince caused the 'fire to J)e plucked back^ and ex- 
horted him,* being witll* piti^il pain almost dead, to 
remember himselSf^ and rejiounc^j his j^pinions, promising 
him not or|^ ^fe, but also threepence^a day so long as 
he lived, to bo pail out of the King’s yoffers ; but he,, 
having recov^recl his spu’its, refused the Prince’s o|Fer, 
'choosing rather tc^ taste the fire, and so to di^ than* 
to forsake* his opinions.^’ By the Prince’s copmiand he 
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wa^ again put into tlie«tun, tlie fire was put to him 
• again^- and he was consumed to ashes. 

In the jirs/ year of ^enry V. (1413) the LolliU’ds 
rose, headed by Sir Johii*» Oldcastle; .their number 
swelled^y a tumultuous mob bent upon plunder. They 
were speedily routed, and their supj)ression was followed 
by hangings and burnings at Smitlifield and St. Giles’s- 
in-the-Fields. Their leader, whom the early friendship 
and intimacy of Henry, A\diQu Prince of Wales, could 
not succour ^n this strait, was taken and condemned to 
be hanged and burnt as a rebel and a heretic, which 
sentence waoe performed upon him at St. Gfies’s-in-the- 
Fields, his memory bviing long after Qlierished as a saint 
and martyr. » . . > m 

Tiie number of victims being now greater than the 
fire could consume, imprisonment and scourging were 
resorted to in many cases. Biu' the stake was not al- 
lowed to cool: the work of martyrdom went on with 
the accession of HenVy VI., the terrors of burning being 
chiefly reserved fOr the recusant clergy. In 1423 four 
priests were committed to the flames in Smithficld, and 
other parts of tlie country witnessed the like sad sjicc- 
tacle in- numerous instances. The wars of York and 

e 

Lancaster gave tlie persecuted Lollards a' period of rest; 
and it w^as not till the time of Henry YII. that the fire 
of religious persecutioif waT rekindled, and Smithficld 
witnessed a variety in 'martyr lorn in the burning of 
Joan Boughton, the first' Englislnvoman who suffered at 
the stake for her rdigiotis ])rofession. She was a widow 
upwards of eiglrty years of age, and had befssii a disciple 
^of Wycliffe. ^^'The most part of her ashes,” says Foxe, 
,, ere had away of such as had a love for the doctrine 
that she died for.” 

The transition period of Henry YIII, brought in a 
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polemicat medley to feed tlic^res of Smithfield; ^id it 
was needful to walk jg'arily in order to escape the^variouS' 
theological snares which beset the patL of the church. 
Then nraniD^r superseded Wolsey, and tlie persecutor 
and the persecuted changed places. Latimer^preached 
patience to I^riar Forest, when suffering ^lie 4orture of 
a slow fire for denying the King’s supremacy, while he 
ordered the flames to be replenished with the wooden 
image of Welsh celebrity, called Dart^'l Gatherer; 
another change in the succession, of evewts 1 .iiiging 
him, with tlie weight of eighty years upon his head, to 
the same* doom. CTranmer shared jn^ thfi persecuting 
spirit of the*tim(]^; and i^is rebated ♦hat when he had 
porsuSde^l Edward tg s^d fpo the stake Joan Bocher, 
a young' woman, the King said, when* lie signed the 
warrant, thrt he woutd “lay all 'the charge thereof upon 
Craniner l)efore God.*^ Cranmer in turn took his place 
at the stake ; and likewise John Bogers, divinity^reajjier 
in St. PaiiVs: he also had been urgent for the death of 
liocher ; and v plied to tlie intdJjfjession of a friend, 
that burning alive Avas no cruel death ; Avhen»tlie friend 
said to him, “Well, it may perhaps so happen that you 
yourself ghall Iiave your hands full of that mild burn- 
ings” and so •it came to pass, and Eogers was the first 
man avIio was burned in the gloomy time of the bigot 
Mary. Foxe liimself is sti]1J)osetl to have been the friend 
here sj)oken of. 

Tl ie last W4)man bumecT for religious opinions at 
Smithfield was Anne Askew, a 5’oung and acCom- 
plished peftoif, who bore her sufferings not only at the 
stake, but hj tte previous applicatioiA fif the rack, witli 
noble constancy. The last person burned in SmitHfield 
was Bartliolomew'Legatt, in the reign of Jame« I. A 
monumental brass* in the church at Kayne in Essex, to 
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the Wmory of Elizabeth* Blencowe, of TlioBy Prioiy, 
'recorth that she was the sixth in lineal descent from Wil- 
liam Barbor^ who narrowly escaped the flames of perse- 
cution under Queen Maiy, having been brought to tlie 
stake in^^mitlifield, and only rescued, by the arrival of 
the intelligelice of the Queen’s death. A curious jewel 
associated with this event is preseiwed in the family. Of 
the 277 persoiir burnt for lieresy in the reign of Mary, 
the great majority sufferecf" iin^Smitlifield : a large gas- 
lighti (hi tjr? middle of the pens) denoted the reputed 
s])ot; but the discovery oft^e blackened stone, aslies, 
and changed «humq,n bones, at three feet from the surface, 
opposite St. Baitholbmew’s* church, induces the belief 
that here w;as the great ]ieai<li of tlw 3 bigot fires, (shai»Ted 
human bones « and aslies were also discovei’(?d, at five 
feet from the surface, iitt the west end of Long-lane, in 
Jidy 1854. 

, Iti Smithfield, too, poisoners were boiled to dcatli” 
by statute, in the reign of Henry VIII. 

xii)"* A®. Tlj^s yere was a man soddyne in a cau- 
theriie (boiled in a caldron) in Smythfelde, and Ictt up 
and downe dyvers tymes tyll he was dede, for because 
he wold a poyssynd dyvers persons. 

xxij® A®. Tliis yere was a coke boylyd in a cau<Jerne 
in Smythfeld, for he wolde a jiowsynd the byshoppe of 
Kochester, Fychcr, with d;^vo?s of hys servanttes ; 'and 
he was Ibckyd^in a chayfie, an^ pullyd up and downe 
with a gyblbyt, at dyvers tymes, tyll he, was dede. 

xxxiij® A®. The x day of March was a mayde 
boyllyd in Smythfelde for poysynyng of dyvfirs ])ersons.” 

' — Chronicle of the Grey Friars of edited by J. 

I Goftgh Nichols, ]^.S.A. Printed for the Camden So- 
ciety, '1852. 

Frdm this Chronicle we learn that the gallows was 
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^^set up ai sent Bai’tylmewys gjite.” The entries of Mirn- 
ings for eriysce” are also v^y numerous, l^urning, 
for other crimes was still continued, ^velyn records ; 

1052, May 10. I^assingJby Smithfield, I saw a miser- 
able creature? burning who had murdered l»er hus- 
band.” 

The southern tower at the west end of old St. PauPs, 
called file Lollards’ Tower •was used jls the Bislioj/s 
])rison for heretics; and^v/aft the scene of at least one 
foul and midni<?lit murder,” per 2 )etrated the lypntli 
of December 1514, on a res 2 )ect{,ilble citizen, named 
llichard liunne, wlK),*for presuming to br^i^ an action 
ol' 2 )remunire ag^in.^t a pipest, wfis fiimself accused of 
hcjjesy^ and imprisoned in*Jthe^ Lollards’ Tower, wliere 
lie was fSiind hafiged, as if he himself Jiad conifnitted 
suicide. Tlie coroneis’s iifqiu^t returned a verdict of 
wilful murder againsl^ those who In^l charge of the 
jirisoner; and it was afterwards discovered thsit Dr. 
Ilorsey, cliancellor of the diocesej assisted by the b^l- 
ringer, had first murdered Ilunnc, und then hung uj) 
his body against the wall in his own silken girdle.” 
As a means of stifling the vehement damour which this 
event excited, and lest the clergy should become an- 
swerable to ci^il jurisdiction, the Bishoj) of London held 
a court at St. Paul’s, in which Hunne, who had now 
bedu ten days in his grav^,.#ras "condemned as a heretic, 
for having had a WickVffe’s Bible in his Jiouse.; and his 
body was ofdere.d to beVakeiit up and burnt in Smith- 
field. 

John Bpugh, the strong-hearted jmstor of the pro- 
scribed London ©ongregation, on the •21st of Decern*- 
ber 1557 vfhs burned in Smithficiu. Foxe quaintljr 
adds, ^‘Bonner burnt him lialf-an-hour befoi*e,six of 
the clock*in the mprniiig, because the day, belike^ should 
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not le far spent before ,be had done a mijjcliievous 
^eed.” ^ 

On May-da^ in the following year, we find it re- 
corded that a certain compfiny of godly and innocent 
persons, to the number of forty men and vWien,” were 
assemblecF iiu’tlie woods of Islington, foi* prayer and 
meditation on God’s word. They had not been there 
long before a suspicious-loeking stranger, leaning over 
the hedge that enclosed thecfield, startled the little com- 
panyj^ Good morning,” said he ; you look like men 
who mean no hurt.”^ Can you tell us,” asked one of 
the congregfctt^ion, whose close this is, and whether w e 
may be so bold W to^sit hei;ff. ?” ^^lL^es,”.he rejoined, 
you seem to me sucli 2 >ersoiis as mean no harm.”, J^le 
then IftHt them,^bUt it was to fefch tlie’constabL and his 
men, who demanded the books of, the worshippers, and 
carried twenty-seven of the people themselves before 
Sir Rqger Chomley, Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench. 
Oiit of the tw enty- seven, twenty-two were sent toNew^- 
gate. About sevep weeks elapsed before any of them 
were examined, diid during that jjeriod two of the 
sufferers were released by death. Of the twenty others, 
seven escaj)ed with their lives, some of them not without 
cruel scourging ; seven were burnt at Sijnithfield, and 
six at Brentford. * 

One of the Smithficid mprtyrs was Roger Holland, 
whose examination is deeply interesting. His Protes- 
tantism wa» as intelligent as ir w^as firm, :lnd he de- 
fendjjd himself in q, tone of the most earnest feeling. 
His martyrdom, .and that of his six con^pa^^ons, took 
place on the 27,th of June. On tlk:.s occasion, some 
officers of Queen Mary read a proclamation, forbidding 
any of the people, under pain of impris’onment, to speak 
a word to^tlie forthcoming martyrs. But the prohi- 
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bition was little likely to be obeyed by a certain gioup* 
there, members of the London Congregation, who sur-^ 
rounded their honoured pastor, Master •Bentham* after- 
wards made Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry by Queen 
Elizabeth. the seven witnesses for truth a])pfoached, 
the s^'^mpathiling band, in spite of the*«ro^al edict, 
pressed forward, affectionately embraced their brethren, 
and bnmgiit them in their ^rms to the jplace of suffer- 
ing. The proclamation was* now again read; but the 
luToic Benth am, •nothing daunted, turned J|iis eyes to 
the crowd, and exclaimed with a^loud TOice, ^We 
know that 4hey are th« people of God, and^therefore we 
cannot choosaa bijt wish 'vjjcll to «them, and say, God 
strengthen them! Almiglity jQod, for Christ’s sake 
strengtheif them I’* * 1^1 iff Queen’s proeJamation afvailed 
not : a muAnur rollgd alhng the multitude, echoing 
Amen, Amen, Amen, ^ the pastor’s prayer ; and while 
the officers were abashed, the martyrs gathered cojirage. 
^^Lord, bless Thy people,” said •Holland, ^^and saVe 
them from idolatry.” These seven ^artyrs were the 
last victims of Romish ’ persecution *who suffered at 
Smithfield. 


THE REVOLUTION PLOT IN BLOOMSBURY. 

Mr. Dobie claims l^or Blopinsbuiy ^^^the Ijonour of 
being the sffene.of a plo^'mosii momentous to the future 
welfare of Britain ^^yet,” he.addsj^^4t does not sgem 
to be kno)§n jo any considerable extejit, nor properly 
appreciated.” Tl» reader may 2>robabJy inquire why 
Mr. Dobie should take such cognizance of the matjer ; 
but be it known 4hat Mr. Dobie has vTitten a history* 
of the di^rict wherein ‘this plot was hatched, by, no less 
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notable a person than Mrar. Eliza Thomas, the Corinna of 
f Curl], ^ and who lived with her mother in Dyot-street, 
now Georgy - street, St, .Giles’s. Mrs. Thomas had 
undergone many vicissitudes; hut above all, in her 
■widowed* state, she had been the dupe 'f){‘ a visionary 
alchemist, Mliose sclieining impoverishe(l herself and 
dfiughter. Time and patience at last overcame the 
pangs which tli^s produced,®and slie began to stir among 
her late husband’s great dfieiV^s. She' took a house in 
Blocjinfbiir^ ^hen fasliionable rjuarter of the town: 

“111 Pf -lace-yard, at nine, you' 11 fii\^ me there ; , 

At tcn,*for^pvtain^ sir, in Bloomsbury-square.” — Poj)e. 

Mrs. Thomas, by njea^ff of gix^at economy«an(J a 
showy » appearance, was supposed to' be bett^er off in 
the world than she re^illy was. rfler husband’s clients 
received her likq one risen froiv: the dead ; and they 
came «to visit her, and promised to serve her. At last, 
the Duke of MontaS;ue advised her to let lodgings, 
which mode of lifc she declined ; she could not make 
up her mind to receive ordinaiy lodgers; ‘G)ut,” added 
she, if i knew* any family who desired such a con- 
venience, I would readily accommodate them.” take 
you at your word,” replied the Duke, will become 
your sole tenant ; nay, don’t smile, for I am in earnest ; 
I like a little more freedonu&tlian I can enjoy at home, 
and I may coxne sometimes aiyJ eat a bit of mutton 
with four Or five honest felloe., whose company I de- 
liglvt in.” The bargain' ^was made, though on a deeper 
scheme than drinking a bottle; and hisfGiHce was to 
pass for Mr. Freeman, of Herefordshire. ^ In a few days 
he ordered a dinriGr for his friends, Jack‘, Tom, Will, 
and N^d, good honest country fellows, as his Grace 
called them. They came at the time appointed; but how 
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surprised Vas the widow wli«n she saw the Diilft of 
Devonshire, Lords Buckingham arid Dorset, and^a cer-« 
tain Viscount, with Sir Willi^ Dutton under the 
above feigned names. After several meetings at tlie 
lady’s house, noble jiersous, who had a hig^’^opinion 
of Jier integrity, entrusted her with the ^aivl secret, 
wliich was nothing less than the project for the Eevolfi- 
tion. Though tliese meetings were held^ as privately as 
possible, sus])icions arose, ^n<f Mrs. Thomas's house was 
narrowly watcheef; but the messeiyrers, ^^io "vy ,rg^ no 
enemies to the cause, betrayed their trust, and suffered 
the noblenfhn to meet unmolested, or at leSst without 

' m 

any dread of tippr^jhdnsion.® 

^hjfcltevolution bejn^ efftcte^l, and the S^fite become 
^ more sett^d, ^he place of rendezvous W£W5 quitteff; the 
noblemen took leave «f the hfdy,^with promises of ob- 
taining for her a pens^ni or some pla«e in the House- 
hold, as her zeal in the (lause merited: besides, slie had 
a very good clniiii to some appoiTitmcnt, having been 
runted by the shutthig of the Excli^quer. Alas! the 
court promises had but an aerial foundation, andjthe noble 
])eers never thought of her more. Tlie Duke of Mon- 
tague, indeed, made offers of service, and being Captain 
of tljc Band oi^ Pensioners, Mrs. Thomas asked him to 
admit to the post Mr. Gwimiet, a gentleman who had 
made love to her daughter? This the Duke promised, 
but upon tliese terms, that lier daughter© should herself 
ask him for thg favour! The widow unsfispectingly 
thanked him : but was amazed*to fiitd her daughter^ in 
the most determined manner^ refuse to ask any such 
favour of his Qrate. Her mother then i^'isisted upoif 
^her explaining the cause of her refusal. She then teld 
her that the Duk^ of Montague had already made an 
attack upon her ; that *his designs were dishonourable ; 
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andv that if she submittefl to ask his Grace o^e favour, 
he would reckon himself secure of another in return, 
which he would endeavour to accomplish by tlie bas(\st 
means. Tlius, the profligate Duke had made use of the 
mother ffor cariying on his political des^ns: lie found 
her disti^esasd, and, as a recompense fth* her services, 
aitid under the pretext of mending her fortune, assailed 
the virtue of lier dauglitei, and would provide for lier 
on no other terms than tlie sacrifice of her child’s inno- 
cence. 


BLACUC S^OTS IN* CLERKENV.VELL. 

Tv^rnmill-stieet, the westerfi side (jf whicUwas taken < 
down in 185G-7 for theuClerkenwell Impi ovements, is 
one of great antiquity, and of jie^'^ailiar interest, from its 
disreputable associations, it having been infamous for 
centuries past. % 

Early in the ^fourteenth century, in the reign of 
Henry IV., it ft mentioned in a‘a old document as 
Trylmyl-street, as tliis highway was then called. It is 
also to be traced, and is distinctly named in one of the 
earliest maps of London, date 1560. A^, a Idter period 
it is referred to in a letter addressed by Mr. Recorder 
Fleetwood to the Lord 4Trcy,surer Burghley, dated ^ithe 
vj. of Jqlie 1585,” containing some curious disclosures 
concerning the thieves of Loiyion, and their school for 
thievery; and havjng jq^pended to it* a list of ‘^Har- 
boringe howses«for maisterless men, apd ^or such as 
lyve by thiefte /ind other such lyke i^heeftes,” in which 
lis^ Baker’s hov^e, Turnmyll StreateV’^is mentioned 
^ as one of the proscribed places of resort. Stow, writing* 
about ^thig time, explains that Turnmill-strdet was so 
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called fronj its proximity to tl^ie Fleet, or Tarnmillr or 
Tremill Brook, because divcns mills were erected upon 
it. It was long vulgarly called Turnbult^and Trunball- 
street. So well known was once the depraved cha- 
racter of the s|ieet, that frequent references mv to be 
found ill the works of our early dramatistsK and their 
contemporaries to Turnbull-strect and its j)rofligate in» 
habitants,’ Nash, in Pierce Iknniless Ms Supplication /(* 
ihe JJieuly published in l;VJ5f says: ^*1 commend our 
uncleanc sisters in Shoreditch, the Spittle, l^utliv arke, 
and Westminster, to the protection of your portcrsliip, 
hoping that»you will speedily chrry them tq hell, there 
to keep open Jiouse for all ,you davdls* that come, and 
not to lqt,our ayre be contaminated with their sixpenny 
damnation liny longer. Your dieulship’S boundenrexc'- 
cutor, Pierce Penniles.’^ 

Shakspeai’e {IhnryJLV. p. ii., written about 1598) 
alludes to this highway. Falstalfj reflecting upon ivhat 
Justice Shallow has been saying, remarks, ^^This sam^ 
star /ed justice liatli d-one nothing bu^ prate to me of 
the wildness of his youth, the feats lie hath done in 
Turnbull-strcet, and every third Avord n lie, duer paid 
to the hearer tlian Turks' tribute."’ In Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Scoi^j^nl Ladie^ a very Adcious life is described 
as liA'ing in a continual Turiibull-street. Taffeta, the 
rich .Avidow, in Lodowick Ba#ry’» Ram Alley ^ or Merrk 
TrieJeeSy a comedy printed in 1^1, offendqd at fhe im- 
pudence of hbr AA'ould-be fuitor^ Captain Puff^ a hector- 
ing bully, bids him begone, AAdtli th^^i dismissal, Ygii 
swaggering, ^cl^ating, Turnbull - streatft rogue !” In 
Ben Jonson’s Baril^lomew Fair. 1614, llr-^nla is indig-* 
nant at being charged A^ith frequenting Turnbull-stregt. 
5knother character in Bartholomew Fair is ^^Dan Jordan 
Knockem, •a horse-courier and a ranger of Tijrnbuil -P 
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^^UiSnla. You are one of those liorse-leechesr* that gave 

f out I was dead in Turnbull-strect of a surfeit of bottle- 

0 

ale and tri^^es.c—Kfiockem, No ; ’twas better than that, 
Ursc; cows’ udders, cows’ udders.” ^^Turnbull-street,” 
says Ltipton, 1(532, ^^it is an ill name/ and therefore 
lialf-hangecT.'’ “ Tlie Meny Man’s Kevblution,” in the 
Jioxhurglie BaVetch^ contains this singular enumeration 
of the questionable localiti6s of London, not lojig before 

the Restoration : 

( 

' “Now, fjireAvell to St. Giles, 

That staiideth in the liolila ; 

" ' And farewell to Turnhal Street, 

For thit no cotj'fort yields, 

In Whitecross Street and Golden Lane 

* JOo strapping lasse . dwell, 

And so there do in eveiy street 
’Twixt tl'afand Clerl.anwell. 

At CJowcross and Smith *vild 
J hare much pleasure found, 

WJiere wenches like to fayres 
Did often trace the round.” 

In Marston’s Dutch Courtezan^ presented before the 
Prince, 1613, it‘ appears, from an entry in the Revels 
account, one of the narrators, in describing the vicious 
career of a common woman, says: much for lier 

vocation, trade, and life. As for her death, how can it 
be bad, since their wickeJlness is always before their 
eyes, and a deathe’s head most commonly on their little 
finger ? To conclude, ’tis moH certain they must needs 
bQtli live well andedye *vvell, since most commonly they 
live in Clerkenvell and dye in Bridewell ” . 

Vice of every kind long continifed rampant in this 
locality, no meastires being taken for it§ suppression ; 
the appointed officers of the law were both defied ancf 
terrified. «. At the close of the last century a' reward of 
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3001. was 4 >ffered by proclamation for tlie appreliemion 
of one Bunwortli, the leader of a desperate gang of 
thieves ; yet none dared attempt his captif^e, such was the 
weak stcte of the law'. Once, on the approach of even- 
ing, he and life ventured towards London, and 

haA'ing got as tar as Turnmill-strcet, the feepjr of the 
ClerkeiiAvell Bridewell happening to see BuiiAvortl?, 
called to him and said he Atanted to speak Avith him. 
Bunworth hesitated, but tjje ^her assuring him that he 
intended no injury, and the thief being cdjjfiden^ tliat. 
his associates Avould ]U)t desert him, sAvore he did not 
regard the 4ccejier, wht)m fic a*dvanced to ^iH^et w'ith a 
pistol in his kandp tlfb othei miscrfanfs Aval king on the 
o])p^itcwide of the street,* ^rnjed Avit^i cutlasses and 
pistols, l^iis singular .4pectacle attracffce^ a coi*ider- 
able crow d ; on Avhich •BmiAvorlSi joined his companions, 
w'ho thought their safcwt ])lan AA'ould t/e to retreat to- 
w'ards the fields ; w^herefore they kept together^ and 
facing the people, retired in a b(fdy, presenting their 
pistot^, and sAvearing they Avould fir(^ on anyone wdio 
should offer to molest them. The same BiinAvorlh also 
ga\’c another proof of his audacity : sitting doAvn at the 
door of a public-house in llolborn, Avherc he Avas Avell 
kno\yi, he callwl for a pint of beer, and drank it, hold- 
ing a pistol ill his hand by way of protection ; he then 
w'eiit off with the greatest^ipf)ai’6nt unconcern. 

The White Hart in Turnmill-street, (giposite Cock- 
court, was formerly a not<id house for footpads and high- 
w^aymen : it has long since been^pulled dowm. f'onnejly 
a large porti&n,pf this district was called* “Jack Ketch’s 
Warren,” from th# fact that a great jiuBiiber of persons* 
who were hi?ng at NeAVgate were orought from J^ie 
courts and alleys here, especially at the period ^Avhen ' 
one-pound bank-notes were in circulation, and forgeries 
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wePt 5 common. The disturbances which occiorcd in the 
neigljbourhood^ 'were of so desperate a character, that 
from thirty to forty constables would be marclied down 
with cutlasses, it being freqtiently impossible for officers 
to act iji less numbers or unarmed. T^iis statement is 
verified*in ^Notes and Narratwea of a SLv Years* Mission^ 
pAncrpallij amomj the IJens of London ^ by J. Vander- 
kiste. 

In Poor Pohin?s Almanaele for 1709 w^e read : ^^Cata- 
lo^u.?c I-<ibr^riim. ^Tlie Eighth Liberal Science, or the 
Art of Scholding, in a new and ])]ainer method than 
hath forme.'ly been ])ractised at^^Billingsgale, Tnrnmill- 
street, and Kat,cliff^f-higln^ay, by Mrs. Abigail Tattle- 
well, Processor of that^Sciencc.’L. 

El 1410, '-says Stow', “was a partchmerit-maker, of 
Trillmelle-street, dr,aAvn*, liangcdy and 1 leaded, for he had 
harboured Sir John Oldcastlcf’ and among the issue 
roll^ of the first year of Henry V. is an entry of money 
paid to certain constables of Sinithfiekl, for liaving kept 
a careful watch, hi the night-time ^o take Sir John Old- 
castle, j;nd for having seized certain books of the Lol- 
lards in the liouse of William, the jiarchment-maker. 

In 1024, Dr. Tliomas Worthington, one of the trans- 
lators of the Douay Bible, lived in Turf dnill-st reef ; the 
Douay Bible he sold for forty shillings ; and 21ie A 7 iker 
of Christian Loctnne^ wr]6l'el^ by AVorthington, in'* four 
parts, yfixs “rsold by hhn at his lodgings in Turnbull- 
street,” for fourteen shillings. ^ ^ 

^ ■ The Journal 'of tlidf House of Commons, May 21st, 
1664, seems to'^refer to this locality: “S’r Arthur Ilesil- 
rigge, by coiifmand of the House, fi*el;ited the circum- 
stance of an assault made on him by the Earl of Stam- 
ford,! and Henry Poulton and Mattliew Patsall, his ser- 
vants) in the highway leading from Perpole-lane to 
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Clerkenw%ll, as he was peaceaWy riding from the Hbuse 
of Cornjnons to his liouse in Islington, hy striking him 
Avith a drawn sword ^^nd otjicr offensive instruments, 
and Ava5 enjoided to keep Mie peace, and not to send or 
receive any cl^alleiige.” 

Of the Great Plague of 10(55 hercab’fldt.we have 
some striking records: ‘^The infection,” writes Defrtfe, 
kept chiefly in the out - fSarislies, wlych being very 
])opulou.s, and fuller alsr^of^oor, the distemper found 
more to prey upon than in the City^” TliVni^^s^bit^nts 
of Clerkenwell, many of Avhom were at that time of 
noble birtli*and high ‘station, could not har? been very 
numerous, as*tlier4i were n(f<*. as yc^ fivg hundred houses 
in tiie C3*tire parish;^ j yore tlMiii a fifth of thei^ dwellings 
were in the purlieus of I^irnmill-strect, which thuf early 
had become nifamons,itin(l m were as many courts 

and alleys as it liatl at *ny time Avitliin •memory. In an 
old ballad the filthy condition of the south-west portion 
of the palish is thus glanced at; 

k .ovisome alleys nndVe stink 
Of stilk'd buiUlinj^s, whose unsavoury breathy 
With sou I try venom, cloyes the jaws of death ; 

For next to sin, what doth the pent advance 
•So uuich as slutteiy and intemperance?” 

FaUalwod CltastUed, 1€G3. 

Here is a list of the ^ii«£ aHcys Avhich are now ex- 
isting, or disapj)eared in the caurying out qf the jlJlerken- 
Avell In/])royeinents in IJiSG-'J: Back-yard, •Pel 1-alley, 
Bite-alley, Back S])read Eagle-4illey,*Block-alley, Boyl- 
ing-alley, Bre^^cr’s-yard, and Broad-court — a nest of 
squalid human kernels and fever-dens^ vo'th reeking* 
dust - heaps Before the doors, , yards overflowing vjfth 
filth, and sleeping^places without light or ventilation/ 
Then thefe are Brjill-atley, Cinnamon-alley, ^nck Oock- 
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alley. Frying-pan-alley J^ad an entrance exactly 2 feet 6 
^ inches wide, and the length about 20 feet. Greorgc-alley, 
Jack -alley, Packer's- alle^, Koebuck- alley, Rose-alley, 
Sand-yard, Stewart’s -allcjv ^Vliite Fo€t-{?lley, White 
Ilart-iUiey, White Horse-alley, and Win^jinill-alley. 

Ros^^alk^y, a narrow dirty place, in the purlieus of 
Turnrnill-street, although an insignificant thoroughfare, 
appears to be named from -a house incidentally mentioned 
in a vestry minute of tha>23d of March 1642, wl^rcin 
certain houses in Turnmill-street are described as ^^abut- 
ting on the highway, westward upon the house of Hugh 
Trapps, Cifll^d the ‘ Rosd,’ northward.” “ This tavern,” 
says Mr. Daniel, m b^s Merrjfi Eiujhmd in Hie Olden Tinifiy 
‘^was the scene,' under the‘'rose, ofFalstafFs early gal- 
lantries, and was kept at one time by Joh.i Sleej), or 
Sleepe, a wide-awake man iii mirth and pastime, famous 
for his mummeries, and of a locomotive turn, who emu- 
latednthe zodiac in the number of his signs. He kept 
the Gun in Balisbiuy - court, the King William and 
Queen Mary in ^ai’tholomew-fair, and the Whelp and 
Bacon in Smithlield-pounds.” 

Among the inany bequests to tlie parish is that of 
Constantius Bennett, a Greek bom, who left by wall, in 
1577, five or six houses in Tummill-streei and elsewhere, 
to distribute in alms four cartloads of coals amongst the 
poor people of Clerkenw^^l,^ about Christmas. I^ady 
Weston left, in 1G16, 2(‘)i. to be put forth by the vestry 
and churchwardens, for 40s. ,a year, to be paid to the 
p 9 or of the parish,«,on the day of her burial, to the end of 
the world — ^in reference to which bequest it^ is reported : 

as far as regards this distribution ^eing continued to 
the end of the world, it would appear a^ if the w^orld 
" had been at an end many years, no payment to the pooi^ 
having b^^n made, nor anything known now ‘of the gift, 
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but the extract from the vestry minute describing it. 
Doubtkss the parish had the money.” ^ 

In Faithorne’s rare View^or Map Lgndon^ dated 
1653; the hous?l3S on the western side of Turnmill-street 
are represented as having gardens leading do^ei to the 
Fleet, which stream appears from the nSap.to have 
been fenced on both sides. 

We have selected and <?ondensed tljese sketches of 
Tiirnmill-street from Piiycs’f diligently compile IIis~ 
tor}/ of Clcrlceiiicefl. It may be interestii^ to feapple- 
ment these scenes with a picture of the locality, drawn 
by John ])rittoii, tlie •\^"ell-kllown topograjjilcal TVTiter, 
wlio came to •reside <ii thi.-* localify some eiglity years 
sinejp, Jle was tlieii in sjxteeiitli year; lie took 
leave of Ifls j areuts an?l friends, receiving froiln his 
motlier, as jf small tgiken *of •rrnieinbraiice, a crown- 
piece and a pair of silver knee-buckles, lie esune from 
Tetbury to London in a coach which travelled# little 
more than five miles an hour, anftl which reached the 
metrojKdis lute at ni .i;ht. As he pasiged through Pic- 
i*adilly, between apparentl)" endless rows of twinkling 
lamps, he thouglit that he shoidd nev5r reach Clerken- 
v ell-close, the home of his uncle ; that London was 
endless; and 4hat to live in an underground kitchen 
into which lie was shown, was umiatural and inhuman. 
His* uncle soon apprenti45eGkhim to Mr. Mendham, of 
the Jerusalem Tavern, Clerkenwell-green„with(iut either 
consulting his incliiiaticju or« caring much ♦about the 
result. Mr. Earloin, the eminent mezzotinto scraper, 
who lived ui JRosaman-row, ivould hare taken young 
Britton with a smail premium, but this opportunity wa^ 
neglected. ^ 

Our author, writing in the* year 1850, teUs us’ 
how diffel’tot. was .the “parisli of Clerkenwell wlien he 

VOL. 1, (\A r. 
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firstsisited it in 1787 . ^rThe church, which i;vow stands 
^at the junction of the Close and the Green, was not 
then erected; ]nit in its place was the church of the 
old Priory, with parts of the- cloisters, &e. Spa-fields, 
from til# south cud of Eosaman-row to Ptfntonville, and 
from tlifi St’ John-strcet-road to the Pfagnigge-wells- 
rAad, were really fields, devoted to the pasturage of 
cows, and to ft forest of tim-trces, not standing and 
clothed with foliage in tl^ shammer, but lying on the 
gro^md to tj^b southward of the New^Eiver-head, being 
destined to convey water in their hollow trunks to the 
southern dhd western parts of Lmidon, in combination 
with similar pipes laiti under- the roadways -of the streets. 
Old Olerkenwell Prison, ni>w replaced by ^j^^he New 
Prisoi!^’ was comparatively a small building ; and the 
large edifice called ‘ thef Middlesex Hous'ii of Correc- 
tion,’ in Cold-bat li-fields, was nob commenced. 

^^T^ithin Clerkenwell-closcwere three or four spacious 
mansions with gardeift?, formerly occupied by wealthy per- 
sonages. That called Newcastle House, as belonging 
to the Dukes of Newcastle, was used as the drinking- 
house and wortehops of a cabinet-maker and uphol- 
sterer. Opposite was another spacious mansion, popu- 
larly called Cromwell House, without rny f)roof of its 
having ever been occupied by the Protector; tliough 
most likely the town-}it)usfA3 ^f Sir Theodore Chaloncr, 
one of his intimate fri/s^nds. There was a priorj- of 
Benedictirfe nuns at Clcrkenfvell. The piiory of the 
Kjaights of St. John of® Jerusalem was in St.- John’s- 
square, in the immediate vicinity. The Es^^ls of Ayles- 
bury, Albemarie, and Compton, hai^l mansions within 
thp. parish; NelP*Gwynnc resided at B&gnigge-wells ; 
Barop Swedenborg lived in Cold-bath-street ; Brothers,*-' 
the paor deranged prophet,” -stas confined hi a mad- 
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house in ^t. Jolin-street-road^ a house which belonged 
to the Northampton family. Thomas Britton, the mu- 
sical small coal-man, lived in Aylesbu^-street, ffrhither 
the chief nobility of London came to hear Tiis concerts. 
Sadler’s -wells, the Islington -spa. Merlin’s -cgve, and 
Bagnigge-wells tea-gardens and ball- room, were all 
places of crowded resort in my apprentice days. On 
Clerkenwell - green I witnessed a man pilloried and 
pelted; and in Red Lion-street, another flogged at a 
cart’s-tail, both htoifying sights.” Britto^happily out- 
lived such enormities ; and in one df the quiet iioo£ of 
modem-built London^ in afli abode of comfgBt approach- 
ing luxury, h<3 passed away^ in his«86fh year. 

^Wc. now return to Clerkenwell. Ninety years have 
rolled awii^" since It* was •proposed to open a grq^t road 
from Blackfriars-bric^gc t<f Clerjcenwcll and Islington, 
and thus to s^^ eep aw;^ the nestling-places of much of 
the infamy at which we have just glanced. Dr. l^pther- 
gill w^as the originator oflfchis scheme, which, howe\l3r, 
did not get beyond j),'q)er and print. ^ Some forty years 
ago the project was revived; when* a writer in the 
Quarterly Itevieio said : We venture to consider t]iis 
important improvement already secured, — ^which is, the 
extension bf tlip great street from Blackfriars-bridge to 
ClerTcenwell, sweeping away Fleet-market, and all that 
hive of infamy which l^asj^wftrmed for centuries on 
Saffron-hill.” In 1830 Fleet-jnarket disappeared ; the 
Fleet-prison followed in* 1844. In 1840 an Act for 
opening a street to Clemenwejl-grei^n, in continuation 
of the newj’oad from Farringdon-street to the City of 
London, received^tbe royal assent. After glancing at 
the ruinous %ind dilapidated condift^)n of the streets, , 
lanes, passages, and alleys to be •removed, it was found* 
that the district was densely populated, and^ inhabited 
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and '^•esorted to by many persons of viciou;** and im- 
;moral character, and intersected by the common sewer 
called Fleet-ditfi. Further Acts were passed in 1842, 
^1848, and 1851, and the ground was cleared for the 
new street in 1856. In excavating the soil were found 
in and near'll^leet-ditch — ^medalets of old London, they 
n&y be called. Thus, there were a series of silver 
coins of the r 9 igns of Hcfiry VIII., Mary, Elizabeth, 
James L, Charles I., andSTapes II.; the sovereign or 
sceptr^ unit jbf James; a coin in tin, ^struck by James 
II. for America ; a^so several halfpence and farthings 
of the sanhii. metal, with copper* plugs in the centre; 
numerous leaden ^mcliiey-pi<ices, iiiipressccl with trade- 
devices, merchants’ marks, ^c.; si, number of .jpiirs^and 
keys oft? various date, and a dagger presumed to be of 
the reign of James L;' spoons .an pewt^ and brass, 
differently ^ marked and lettered,# one stami)ed with the 
date 1598 ; objects in leather, comprising jerkins, col- 
lars, and shoes of periods ran^ng from Henry VIII. to 
James I. ; sheathe* of daggers and girdle-knives ; 'with 
many notable varieties of the ink-horn ; and a series of 
tradesmen’s tokens. These we owe,” says Mr. Butter- 
worth, “ to the preservative qualities of the mud of the 
Fleet-river.” 

Among the streets and places which were pulled 
down for the ClerkenWelkJn^provements, was the 'no- 
torious AVest-atreet, formerly called Chick-lane, which 
Stow, in i633, describe*^ as Chickcn-lahe, towards 
Tummill-brook, and over that brook by a bridge of 
timber into thef.eldr ^^This,” says Mr.^ Pinks, ^^must 
have been Chiek-lane, and the felA written of must 
have been the fielcFwhich was in those da^s at the end 
of Fie^drlmie. Tenements and a storehouse in Chick- ^ 
lane, ielongjng to Thomas Stevens, in 1574,'^ were, in 
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1797, taken down, and the# Workhouse w^as inbuilt 
thereon.” 

In the ^riodical, GoiTs Revenge against Noi 9, 

June 21, 1^38, appeared -an account of the commit- 
tal and discovery of a murder perpetrated by Sarah aiuf 
Sarah M. Metyard on Anne Naylor, in 175€. jTlie mur- 
deresses cut up their victim’s body, and Sarali Metysflfd 
took bundles of its pieces to*a giilly-hole in Chick-lane, 
where she endeavoured •throw them over the wall 
into the common Sewer ; but failing to j^ng this. sIk^ left 
them among the mud and water which had collected 
before the* grate of the ^ewer. Tlie woijito were ten 
years afterw^ards, ccmvictej of tMe murder, and they 
we^p bojli executed at Tyburn on fluly 19, 1768. — 
Gentlemaifs Mngdzine^ v^l. xxxii. p. 369. 

Amongsl? Mr. Aythony ©rgsby’s drawings in the 
Guildhall library, are# several views ,of olck houses in 
West-street, an ai’cli over the river Fleet, The 

most notorious house here* was thftt long Imown as the 
lied Lion tavern; but for the century preceding its 
destruction, in 184i, it had been used as a low lodging- 
house, and was the resort of thieveS. It was on the 
north-west side of the Fleet-ditch, a few houses from 
Saffron-lull. •From its remarkable adaptation as a 
hiding-place, with its various means of escape, it was 
a iftrange place. Its (kirl% closets, trap-doors, sliding 
panels, and secret recesses, reudered it (jne oi[ the most 
secure placSs for robberj and<nurder. It was here that 
a chimney-sweep, named Jones, who escaped out^ of 
Newgate, %bojut three years before the destruction of 
the house, was scy securely hidden for about six weehB,^ 
that althougjh it was repeatedly sea^^hed by the police, 
he was never (hseovered until Ifis hiding place was dii 
vulged by one of .its inmates. Jones was concealed by 
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partiK'g off a portion of cellar with brickw ork, well 
besmejjred witli^ soot and dirt., to prevent ?^detection. 
This ce/}; or don, was about four feet wide^^by nine in 
depth; and Jones had food cbnveyed to him tlu'ough a 
small aperture, by a brick or two being left out next to 
the raftens. *Part of a butcher’s steel was found here, 
tlie handle mai’ked, ^^Benj. Turle, July 19, 1787.” It 
is rej^resented have belonged to a butcher, a man 
of bad character, who ab&t ftliat period, or somewhat 
later, s^^fere^‘^^-3 Iqst penalty of the law. One room, 
which was used as a chandler’s shop by way of blind, 
was provided with a trapdoor, ’ through \Vhich both 
thief and booty could iimnedKtiely Be lowei'ed to a cellar 
beneath, and might thence •‘pass by a plank ov<?r Fleet- 
ditch, Jiiid gain a refuge in some of the alleys inhabited 
by other family peopk*,’^ as they are termed, who com- 
municate ^/ith Oow-cross. It l^-as here that a sailor 
was roObed, and afterwards fly ing naked through an aper- 
ture in the wall into tlie Fleet, for which crime two men 
and a woman werj^ transported. A ^kull and numerous 
bones wq^’e fomid in the cellars. Tlie wretched place 
was said to have been the rendezvous of Jonathan Wild, 
and often the hiding-place of Jack Sheppard and Jerry 
Abershaw : many a foul deed had doubtless been there 
planned and decided on. On one occasion the police 
had surrounded the hoiise'^o take a thief, whom they 
knew to be there, but he made his escape in their actual 
presence. Another escajJe wai made by a trapdoor 
beneath a bed. In^this house a gang of coiners carried 
on their nefarious work ; there was a privatd^ still, com- 
municating with the sewer ; and in a garret was a secret 
,doo!r which led to t^ic roof of the next housk 

Shortly before the notorious old' plac^ was taken 
down, In 1844:, it was visited by many thousand peiv 
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fsoiis of aJl ranks, from the yoyal duke to the pifofes- 
sional rogte, wlieii the public appetite for such sights 
was doubt^ss wlietted by gross exaggejjatipns ^d tales 
of outrage jjiid murder. • In Ned W ard’s time the 
little stinking lane” was called Cliick-lane ; wlie»^ measly 
pork and neck-of-beef stood out in wocrtieii platters, 
adorned with carnets, and garnished with leaves of mari- 
gold. l^latc jx. of Ilogtirtlf s “Industry and Idleness” 
rejireseiits a scene in th^ Mood Bowl House in Chick- 
l iiie, believed to* be the same as tlK^JJftd Lien the 
jdact true to Hogartfi’s picture ; though 

Nichols tetls us that Blobd fiowl House, ^wiiere seldom 
passed a incmtl' jvittiout ^ comtnission of a murder,” 
wij# ill Blood BoVl- by the fislunonger’s in 

Water-lane^ FleeT-streef. 

Near thfs spot, iii 1 5?too(l Cow-bridge, over the 
river of Wells, nortlp of 01dbourn%bridg(;p by Cow- 
bi’idge-street, or (.^ow-lanc, wdiich was rebuilt of timber, 
more e.«)vth. bv Chick -lane. In Hatton’s London^ ITOS, 
VC :r[u\ ill refenaicc to Cow-lane, ^e tween Smithfield 
nod. Snow-hill, that there was formerly a cow-bridge 
over the towni-ditch. After the ditdi was filled up it 
was called Cow-lane. The name of this thoroughfare 
wa% afterwarcte called King-street and Eavon-alley. In 
the time of Elizabeth the ground from Cow-cross to- 
wards the Fleet river an^l tiivsft’ds Ely House was either 
entirely vacant or occupied with garden^ 

The notorious Saff^on-liiil, now divided and subdi- 
vided into courts and rdleys, was long a rookery ; ^et 
many of tlie Jodging-houses were evidently erected with 
some regard to# the comfort of their owners. The 
ground on vyhich this rookery stana^ formerly beloijged 
to the Bishops of Ely ; it was briginally Ely-jjardensJ 
and derives its name from the crops of saffipn which it 
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bore^^ It runs from Fieldglane into Viiic-streeh so called 
from the vineyard attached to old Ely Ilouse^ We see 
the galS^dehs in Aggas’s map, as a parallclogi'jji-n, extend- 
ing nomiward ?rom HolboriiThill to the pfeient Hatton- 
Vall an(J Vine-street ; and east and 'west from SaftVon- 
hill to thb piiafSent Leather-lane; but except Ely-rents, on 
Holborn-hill, the suiTonndiiig grounds were entirely 
open and unbuilt upon. Eiy House was the town man- 
sion of the Bishops of Ely t its first occupier was Bishoj) 
John de Kirkb'v^ after whom is cfalled the modem 
Kirbj’-street. htrype minutely describes Saffron -lii 11 as 
a place of* small account bodi as to buildi&^^gs and in- 
habitants, and pe.sterjd will^ small and ordinary allej s 
and courts, taken uj) by the meaner sort of peoj^le, esjje- 
cially fhe east side unto the Town'-uitch,, Which sepa- 
rates this parish froin^ St. Jaiiiegs, Clerkenwell ; and 
over this ditch most oT the alley have a small boarded 
bridg^^ as Castle-alley, Bell-alley, and Blue Ball-alley. 
Other places on this iiill ai*e 'Bull-head-alley, and Dob- 
bins’s-alley, &c.” 

The veritable ^Saffron -hill is bounded by Ely-place, 
W’est ; Crerkenwell and St. Saviour’s parish, cast ; south 
by Ilolborn-hill ; and north by Brook-street, generally 
‘'called Mutton-hill. On the east side runiiFle(}t-ditch or 
sewer ; it w^as once so large a creek of the Thames that 
at high water vessels of sm^l s^c came up it a consider- 
able dista^nce. ^The Eev.JMr. Bcames, in his interesting 
account of London Rookqi'ics, describes fronKa cottage- 
wdndow, I^leet-ditcl^ as most unsavoury black stream 
of some width, not flowing so much as rushjng impetu- 
ously between the walls of the houis^s on either side. 
It is only visible fiom the back of these tfenements ; it 
tarries along with its eurrent all sorts of refuse, corks, 
&c., floating on the surface. Its waters are dark and 
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footid, and it is difficult, even^in cold weather, to^itand 
a few iiiiilates in the room when the windows looking 
down npoi\ it arc opened. In summer^ thy iiijr-^bitants 
tell you th^fench is intoksrahle. This may readily be 
supposed, wlien a wide deep, open sewer, moif jntarily 
recharged with putrid matter, is running jlftt yndcr the 
kitchen of the houses.” Haj^pily this pest of a sew’ei^is 
noAv overarched. 

In like manner the jialhe of llolborn-bridge was 
ai^ed lo]ig afror flie bridge itself had^jjidl^j)eared,^iiid 
was applied to the valley betw'een Skinner-street and 
Holborn-hfll ; the ptftroii^mic bridge cr^^ing Fleet- 
ditch at the point ^viiere thie rivei^o^ Wells, called also 
Tujj^imilkbrook, fell Jnto 1^. J^ext lliis roadwaiy was 
called HoTlJtrr -valley, Sind the grand*iiitiprovemeiit of 
crossing it ^fitli a stii})(‘iidous*vj^iduct has been termed 
the raising of IIolborn«vaIlev. 

Mr. Crosby, who, in 1841, made drawings •Df the 
Holborn bridges, tells us That thefe wore no fewxr tlian 
four bridges over th: F'leet-rivcr, ^ the [)art called 
Holborn-bridge. they were joined together at the 
sides ; two of these e^'idently having been added at dif- 
ferent periods to widen the passage of the original^ 
bridge: and the additional bridge, which was erected 
by Wren, of red brick, in 1G74, was introduced not 
only to widen the passage, l^it*to supply a terminus to 
the canal that was formed after the Greai Fir(; of 1()G(), 
by the cutting and embanking of the river FJeet, from 
Holborn to the Thames. Mr. Crosby adds : the wiggle 
of these bridges are now hidden uiidet the surface of 
the street which still bears the name of Iloiborn-bridgd', 
and of the fliousands who still daiiy pass over thgm, 
perhaps there is jciircely one wlio ever heard of tliek* 
existence! And yyt what dreams have come Inm who 
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has ^tood under them and heard the ruinbliF g of car- 
riages nassing tlj^e old arches ! How imaginJ ;tion, awa- 
kened L 7 the ^jund, is carried back to rc/iote times, 
.and pictures the flight of London’s early '^itizens, their 
combats^^and^ slaughters at this bridge; the ancient 
navies too, which came up to the old m*ch and the 
stored argosy ; the procession of armed knights to the 
combat, and of r pious churchmen to St. Paul’s; the re- 
signed walk of martyrs to ^ha stake in Smithfield ; the 
midnight l\erc committed, and the bound an& 

chained criminals passi^ to execution; the lagging 
steps of tlfe plague-stricken, and fearful fhsh of the 
Great Fire-frighted efenizeuv, ! The s?ene‘‘ changes, and 
then masons, sounds of hammers, the busy^traffv* of 
bai'gei^daden \vith the supplies of life, are .Crowding the 
canal. All is conjured up by busy imagination, and 
the realised scene only vanishes ' 6 n our re-ascent to the 
street’s surface, where we find no trace of the memorials 
which had called baelt the past to the mind’s-cye — ^the 
only true magicijV^i that exists.” 

Early in 1838 was taken down the large Old Swan 
Inn, Holborn-bridge, the premises covering an acre and 
a half ; and one of Mr. Crosby’s views shows the inner 
yard of the inn, with distant view ^3f chimneys of 
houses in West-street. Then we read in the Times of 
August 22 d, 1838: ^^the'^Vea? of the houses on Hol- 
born-bridge has for maiiy years been a receptacle for 
characters bf the most diiring and desperate condition. 
It< was here, in a brick tenement now called by the 
Peachems and ‘Lockits of the day ^ Croipwcll’s House,’ 
ttiat murderous consultations were lieM, by the result of 
, ono of which the assassination of the unfortunate Mr. 

<■ 

Steel was accomplished ; and here, itl a secret m(5nage 
(now a slaughter-house for her sjpecies), did Tui^in suffer 
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his hivomtte Bess to repose nftiny a night previoiHly to 
her disastilms journey to York. It here that thew 
words Houi'slow, Bagshot, aiyi Finchleji, resojjaaed in 
boisterous rejfclry, while they drank to their coinradei^ 
oil the road.” ' 

Field-lane has been incidentally mentionedt It was 
well known to the present generation as a depository for 
stolen pocket-haiulkerchiefs,*in the goocL old days when 
smuggled bandanas borc«a |)remium. We remember, 
in boyhood, sliudflering as we pjjps^ijifHpftroug]^ these 
straits of thieverj'^, having beeii told that young persons 
wei*#^ often tlecoycd iri!o the shops here, aiicf plundered 
in broad dayAght# That stich a colony of thieves and 
receivers should grow up on* ilie ibul stream gf the Fleet 
is not to beVondered at in this region of festerlfig hu- 
manity. Thfrty yeam ago, ]Str.«* Pickens thus vividly 
painted the vile place :• • • 

Near to the spot on which Snow-hill and Iftlbmm 
meet, there opens upon the right hand, as you come out 
of the City, a narrojv and dismal all^ leading to Saf- 
fron-liill. Ill its filthy shops are exposed for gale huge 
bunches of pocket-handkerchiefs of all sizes and patterns 
— for here^ reside the traders who purchase them from 
])ickpockets. TIundreds of these handkerchiefs hang 
dangling from jicgs outside the windows, or flaunting 
from the door-posts; and tflb shelves within are piled 
with them. Confined £^s the •limits of Field4ane are, 
it has its barber, its co§ee-slft)p, its beer-sKop, and its 
fried-fish warehouse. It is a •comiAercial colony of it- 
self — ^the eifcpfrium of petty larceny, visited at early 
morning and sqftftig in of dusk, b^ silent merchants* 
who traffic in dark back-parlours, and go as strangely^ 
as they come. Here the clothesman, the shoe-vjmper, 
and the rig-merchant, display their goods as! sign-^ioards 
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to thv> petty thief ; and stores of old iron and hones, and 
Jieaps of mildewy fragments of woollen-stiiflfiand linen, 
rust amj^ retain ^le grimy cellars.” 


UP THE HEAVY HILL.” 

c 

This was the cant phra^e fpr Holborii-hill, part of the 
old^foad frontJ^-ew^tc and the Tower to the giilJows d!t 
Tyburn. The criminals Avcre conveyed to execution in 
a cart, whiy\i passed froin Newgate up Giltspur-street, 
and through Smitlifieid to Cpw-lanc ; fcfkiimer-street Iiacl 
not then been built, and thp crooked lane wdiicli tujned 
down Vy St. kjepulchre’s Chur<*ii, as w’ell fv,'Ozier-lane, 
tlid not offer, sufficient, width to i\dmit of the cavalcade 
passing by^eithcr, of them with ccnveniencc to llolborn- 
liill. iTlie hill has now disappeared ; but the phrase is 
preseived by our old dramatists. Ben Jonsoii, in his 
Bartholomew Fair^ has : 

Knoekem. What! my little bear Ursula! myshe- 
bear ; art thou alive yet, with thy litter of pigs to grunt 
out another Bartliolomew Fair I ha ! 

Ursula, Yes ; and to amble a-foot, Avlien the fair is 
done, to hear you from out of a cart up the heavy 
hill— 

Knoc^em, pf Holborw, Ursula? mean’st thou so?” 

In Dryden’s LimherluKm^ 4to, 1678, we Have: 

^ Aldo, Daughtier Pad; you are welcome! What, 
you have performed the last Christian office to your 
keeper ! I saw you follow him up heavy hill to 
Tyburn.” 

Then Congreve makes Sir Sampson say, in his Love 
for ioW, 4to, 1695 : 
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Sirrah ! you’ll be hanged ; I shall live to s(^ you 
go up Hol'^)orn-hilL” 

Gay, ii/; the^-S^^^ar^’ Opera^ 4to, 17^8, makef Polly 
thus aiiticipd^ Macheath’s*fate : 

Polly. Now I’m a wretch, indeed ! Me|iiinks f 
see him already in the cart, sweeter and*%no^ie lovely 
than the nosegay in his hand! — I hear the crc »vd eii- 
tolling his resolution and intrepidity ! — what volleys of 
sifflis are sent from tlic wiiidows of llolborn that so 
cbmely a youth slfbuld be brought to^^sjprace ! — I^sce 
liim at the tree/’ * 

Put mmce to the ^^uq/bse "is Swift’s Glover Tom 
Clinch going»to be Imnged,^’ 1727*: 

“ Asalever Tom wfllle th^ rabble was bj^ling, 

Ilodc^lKtely tfirougli ftolborn to die in lus galling, . 

He Btoi)iied at the George*for « bottle of sack, 

And promifc’od to pay for it when Mb came back. 

II is Avaistcoat and sffickings and breeches were ^hite ; 

His cap had a new cherry-ribbon to tie’t 1 
The maids to the doors &d the ballbonies ran, 

And said, Lack-a-day, he’s a proper young man I” 

The TIoJborn line of road, from jAdgate to Tyburn, 
was also chosen for die cruel whippings wliicli Titus 
Oates, Dangcrfield, and Johnson endured in tlie reign 
of f) allies IT. Execution-day ” must then have been a 
carnival of frequent occuiTence. Tom Brown, in a sly 
piece of satire, says that arj|oM counsellor in Holborn 
went every execution-day to jturn out Ips clerks with 
tills comjililhent ; ^ Go, ye yoging rogues, go^ to school 
and improve/ ” * ^ 

One of tfie most memorable rides up the heavy hill 
was that of the iiyirderer Earl Ferrers, from the Tower 
to Tyburn, irf tfie first year of the Mgn of George the 
Third. Each day of his trial he Vas conveyed from the* 
Tower t# the H 9 use* of Lords, and back / Walpole 
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tells ^Ts the whole way frflm Charing-cross to Jhe House 
of Lords was lined with crowds. Upon tlCe last day 
a destSiMctiye fife broke out, occasioned bw a circum- 
stance connected with the trial. On tls^ morning of 
*¥'riday,c4pril 18th, on the premises of Messrs. Barron 
and Reynolds, oilmen, in Tliamcs-street, and adjoining 
St. Magnus Church, a servant was watching the boil- 
ing of some inflammatory substances, when the alarm 
was given that Lord Fei^ers was returning from his 
trial and coitdemnation. The man ieft his charge on 

f; ^ ^ 

the fire, and ran out to see the procession ; before he 
could get li ack the whold place was in flames. By this 
catastrophe were ’'coAsumeij seven dwelli^ag-liouses, all 
the warehouses t)f Fresh Wharf, with goods in them, 
and tb?, roof of the church; tht wh6le des^'^^jition being 
estimated at 40,000Z. , 

But the great ride was on ^xocution-day, from the 
Towee to Tyburn. Lord Ferrers, ^according to Wal- 
pcile, bore the solemnity of a*‘ pompous and tedious pro- 
cession of above ^o hours with as much tranquillity as 
if he was only going to his own burial, not to his own 
execution. Even the awful procession, with its mix- 
ture of pageantry, shame, and ignominy, nay, of delay, 
could not dismount his resolution. He sf^t otlt from the 
Tower at nine, amidst crowds, thousands. First went 
a string of constables ; ' tl/ieii ^one of the sheriffs in^ his 
chariot and six, the liorHSes dressed with ribbons ; next 
Lord Feirers in his own/flandau and six, his coachman 
ciying all the wocy ; guards at each 'side ; the other 
sherifiPs chariot* followed empty, with a mo\^rning coach 
and six, a hearse, and the Horse (guards. Observe, 
that the empty rfiariot was that of the Mother sheriff, 

* who ivas in the landaiS with the prisoner, and who was •* 
Vaillaht, the French bookseller in the Strand. Lord 
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Ferrers aj first talked on indifferent matters, aifd ob- 
serving tlie prodi^ous confluence of people (tbe^lind 
was drawm up on his side), he said — ^^But the^t never* 
saw a lord h»^ed, and perjia|)s will nevSr ^ifinotlier.” 
One of the ci^agoons was thrown, by his horse’s leg be-* 
coming entangled in the hind wheel ; LorcJ^Fc.rers ex- 
pressed much concern, and said, I hope there w^ll be ijp 
death to-day but mine,” an<hwas pleased when Vaillant 
told him the man was not l^rt. The •procession w^as 
stopped by the croivd. '.rtie Earl said he yas dry, and 
wished for some wine-and -water. The SlSeiro said he Was 
soi'^y to bo^ obliged to,refu<ie l«m. By late Regulations 
they were enjoined not to let priaonws tlrink from the 
place of imprisonment to that of execution, as great in- 
decencies beert ft)r*ierly committed b;}f th^ lower 
species of cijiminals getting drunk. Tlieii the delay 
would be great from ^le vastnes^of the crowTl, as the 
carriage must draw off at some tavern. Tlien^” said 
the Earl, must be content 'widi this,” and he tqpk 
some pigtail tobacco out of his pocket. Thus, Lord 
Ferrers had rospe(A unto his rank;^and, declining to 
journey to Tyburn hi a cart, w’cnt slowly anri stately 
thither in his landau,* drawn by six horses, wherein, 
dressed in* hi.'j^ Aveddijig-suit, he rode as calmly to the# 
gallows as tiie handsomest highwapnan of his day; 
and dropped from it w ith a| little unnecessary affecta- 
tion, as though, like many a gentleman of the road, he 
had looked €o such end aS the ^propriate*and ihcvitable 
conclusion of his career.® 

These refreshings on the road hav^ a little histo]^ .- 
When the clearance was made in St. Giles’s, some 

♦ The land.'\u was , never afterwards^used : it stoov? in a coSoh-* 
house at A^ton until it decajred and fell to pieces. 
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t\ver\^V years since, the 7?owl Breweiy was dAmolished. 
It was here that St. Giles’s bowl was handed to the cri- 
minal#’ as their Ihst draught. Previously the gibbet stood 
at the iJftns in St. Giles’s, having been rfrrloved thither 
Vrom Smithfi^ld in the year 1413. The -ktal tree was 
])laced in th^* north corner of the hospital garden. The 
Buchess of Dudley gave to the clnuxh a great bell to 
be tolled on execution-daya It was at the door of this 
establishment that condemned criminals are said to have 

f 

received the^freshmcnt above inentJoned. The prac- 
tice was afterwards continued at an hostel which aj)- 
pears to hasKc been built *011 tdie site of the ohl monastic 
house; of this the *Bowl TJrewhouse wsks the repre- 
sentative. The'^Bowl itself* existed to our time. The 
culprit'^' Were lil^ewise I’efreshed at a ‘feprin^^Tin Oxford- 
street, opposite Stratfoi’d-place, where, a fe%v years since, 
a block of stone was found, bcarhig date 1627. It liad 
formed the facing to a fountain or spring ; and the City 
aiins beneath the date testifibd, upon the history of the 
locality being traced back, to tlie fact that it belonged 
to a conduit wliich sui>plied the City in those days with 
water — ^most likely from the Hampstead and Ilighgate 
hills. From an opening in the front of the stone had 
trickled a refreshing beverage for the weary wayfarer, 
or the pleasure-seekers who sought Oxford-street for the 
cool and invigorating aii' oCthe country. 

St. Sepulchre’s Church, at the west end of New- 
gate-strcet,cby its clock still regulates the execution of 
criminals. On the; right-hand side ol the altar is a 
board with a lis.t of charitable donations and gifts, con- 
taining this item : * 

1605. Mr, linbert Dowe gave foi^ ringing the 
'greatest bell in tins cfeurcli on the day the condemned 
prisoners are executed, and for other service^ for ever, 
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concerning such condemned prisoners, for which jjfsrvio 
the sexton is paid IL 65 . Sdt., — ^£50.” 

It was the^cu^ai formerly for tS^ clerk 8 r bell- 
man of St.^ ^pulchre’s to go under Newgstfe on th( 
night preceding the execution of a criminal, and| ringing 
his bell, to repeat the following verses : 

** AJl you that in the condemned hold do lie. 

Prepare yon, for to-m#rrow you shall die ; 

Watch and pray, the l^ur is drawing near, 

That youJ)eforc ttA Almighty must appear ; 

Examine well yourselves ; in 

That you may not to eternal dames be sent. 

.^nd when St. £epul9hrc’if bell to-morrow Islls, 

The Lord have mercy on you|^ soiils I” 

Munday, in his edition of Stow, ‘further explains 
this custojfe^ describing Oowe’s gift oftlie “so]®ime 01 
50Lj that after the severid sessions of London, when 
the prisoners remain ijj the gaol as coj^idemppd men tc 
death, expecting execution on the following mgrning. 
the clarke of the church %hall come in the night-tiiftCj 
and likewise early in the morning, tcj^he window of the 
prison wliere they lye, and there ringing certain tolls 
with ih handbell, appointed for the purpose,* he do+h 
afterwards (in most Olrristian maimer) put them in 
mind of their ^iresent condition and coming execution, 
desiring them to be prepared therefor as they ought to 
be.» When they are in the c^rt^ and brought before the 
wall of the cliurcli, there he ^standeth r^ady with the 
same bell,»and after certain^tolls, rehears«th an ap- 
pointed prayer, desiring ‘all tha people there present to 
pray for tligm. The beadle also of Merchant-Tailors’ 
Hall hath an* honest stipend allowed him to see thal 
this is duly dmidl” 

Hatton describes the form in liis time, 1702 : “ Such^ 
as are ccjndetnned to die (and are not Peers)^ ar^ after 
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the has received ft warrant under the/^Queen^s 

own hand for that purpose, drawn in a cart, except 
for trejJson, whej^*^ they are dragged on fi hurdle, to be 
hanged the neck. They have conmiofrly a week or 
ten daysogivep to prepare them for death, t^nd a minis- 
ter (callecj. thfe* Ordinary ofNeicgate?) to assist them there- 
iri *5 and the night before their execution, about 12, or mid- 
night, these following words^ are spoken under the prison 
in the hearing of those to b§ executed the next day : 

"file ^f^ords said inHhe gateway of the Prison the night 
before the execution* 

^^You prisoners Adthin,rwho fbr your wickedness 
and sin : . . 

A^ter man;^ mercies showlid you, you^il’C now ap- 
pointed to be executed- t<!r d^ath to-moiTOW in the fore- 
noon. Giye ear and 'uiiderdtandi that to-morrow morn- 
ing tlir greatest bell of St. Sepulchre’s parish shall toll 
foi^ you from 6 till 10, in order and manner of a pass- 
ing-bell, which u^d to be tolled for tliose which lie at 
the point of death, to the end that atl godly people hear- 
ing that bell, and knowing it is for you going to your 
deaths, may be stirred up to hearty prayer to God to 
‘bestow his grace and mercy upon you, whilst you yet 
live. Seeing the prayers of others will do you no good, 
unless you turn to God fn tnie sorrow for your sins, 
and pray with, them for yourselves also ; I beseech you 
all, and every one of yojii, for Jesus Chris’s sake, to 
keep tliis night in. watching, and hearty prayer to God 
for the salvati<5n of your own souls, whilstrthere is yet 
time and place for mercy, as knowing that to-morrow 
you must appear®^before the judgment'-seat of your 
"Creator, there to give^an account of-all things done in 
this life, mid to suffer eternal tonnent for your sins 
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cbmmittSft against him, unless upon your hearer and 
unfeigned repentance you obtain mercy, through the 
merits an(f death and passi^pn of Jes^s fJhri^ your 
only MediatvT and Kedeertier, who came into^he world^ 
to save sinnirs, and now sits at the right|hand of God 
to make intercession for you, if you penifently return 
to him. So^ Lord have mercy upon you. Lord ha^ 
mercy upon you all !” 

The Words said^hi St. Sepnlcltrds ChurcJgfard as tJw 
lYtsOiiers are drawn hy to %e executed. 

'' All good peoplcf, pray heartily to GdQ for these 
poor sinners* goiiag \o their deatffs, and for whom this 
gregt belWotli toll^ ajid ydn that are condeipned to die, 
repent youtsii^lves'with fkmentable tears, and ask mercy 
of the Lord for the saK ation of* yopr own souls, through 
the mercies, death, andipassion of Jesua Christ, your only 
Mediator and liedeemer, who came into the wSrld to 
save sinners, and now sits at the fight hand of God* to 
make intercession for yon, if you heagiily return to him. 

So, Lord liavo mercy upon you. Lord htyre mercy 
upon you all 

JForm&ly,® the parishioners of St. ’Fulcher’s 
would not suffer a traitor’s corpse to be laid in their 
buKal -ground. Awfield^ ejljcuted in 1585, for ^^spar- 
cinge abrood cei’ten lewd, ledicious, and traytorous 
books,” was presented as abdi e for burial ;• Jbu^ Fleet- 
wood says, in a letter to Lt)rd Burghley, they (ijie 
parishioneni) would not suffer a traytw’s corpes to be 
layed in the earthe where theire parents, wyeffs, chyl- 
dren, kynreclj maisters, and old n^ghbours did rgst : 
and so his carcase was returned to the buryall ground 
neere T|rborne/^ * A ’century and a hajf later, how- 
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-ever, ^iie parishioners of S^t. Sepulchre’s admitted Sarah 
Malcolm, the murderess, to be buried in their church- 
yard. 

Another curious custom was formerl^^^bserved at 
fet. SepuJchreJs Church — the presenting if a nosegay 
to every 9 ririiinal on his way to Tyburn. One of the 
laVest was given to Sixteen-String Jack,” which was 
witnessed by John Thomas® Smith, who thus describes 
the scene in his admirable Anepdotc-book, IVollehms and 
his Jaimes : Jj’emember well, when P was in my eighth 
year, Mr. Nollekehs^ calling at my father’s house in 
Great Portljipd-strcet, and tjfking* me to Oi:ford-road, 
to see the notorious Jack Rann, commpnly called ** Six- 
teen-String Jack,' go to Tyburn to be hanged, for i;ob- 
bing Dv. Williatn Bell, in Gtiinnersbury-lof/ie, of his 
watch and eighteenpence in 'money; fory.liich he re- 
ceived sentence of death on Tuesday the 26th of Octo- 
ber 1764. The criminal was dressed in a pea-green 
coa‘i, with an immense* nosegay in the button-hole, which 
had been presented to him at St. Sepulchre’s steps; 
and his nankeen small-clotlis, we were told, were tied 

c * * 

at each knee with ‘sixteen strings. After he had passed, 
and Ml*. Nollekens was leading me home by the hand, 
\ recollect his stooping down to me aneb obsl^rving^ in 
a low tone of voice, ^Tom, now, my little man, if my 
fatlier-iii-law, Mr. Justice 'iWi,Jch, had been high con- 
stable, we^ could have walked by the side of the cart 
all the way^ to Tyburn.’ ” ** 

A popular writer has* thus passed in review a few 
of the worthies^dio have ridden uj) the IJeavy Hill : 

Jt would take a volume to tell the names only of all 
the villains whose jl&sage down Snow amJ^up Ilolbom 
Hills w as demonstration clear of thein having achieved 
that ^ greatness ’ which Fielding* has, so happ^dy illus- 
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trated. '^ook, through your Angers if you wIll/Nit the 
solemn spectacle. Generally speaking^ it had Uttle of 
solemnity in iU- The heroes of the dsnfr \g 3 re often on 
good terms with the moh, and jokes were exchange4 
between the! men who were going to b^ hatfged and 
the men who deserved to be. There they from 
the Tower, ^r any one of the City prisons, to the stran- 
gular erection on ^ Dedley •Never-Gretgi.’ There pass 
Southwell, the sweet vcrfifift’; and Felton, the assassin 
of Buckingham; * and five of the^t^|fee-stjore-s/ive^ne 
M^lio signed aAvay the life of Charles L ; and ictim 
after of T>tns Oates f and John Smith thft burglar of 
Queen Ann6’s time* the owly uniuckjr individual who 
eveiT really came to life dfter Jbeing duly ^ixecuted at 
Tyburn. 7\iid there, amid the gi’eetings and flamour 
of a quarter J)f a million of peoj)le^ passes smilingly that 
hideous young murd^fTer, Jack Sheppard, •whom the 
brightest talent cannot jiolish up into a hero.^ And 
there is the doubly-hideous Joilhthan Wild uttering 
Amen as he picks Ijie chaplain’s poqj^et of a corkscrew^ 
— iiiho treacherous coward had enough of tl^p energy 
of evil left to allow of his committing that last felony. 
A nobleman follows him. Lord Ferrers, gaily dressed iu^ 
his wedding-sifit ; then a nobleman’s servant, who •for 
small pilfering suffered the same penalty that his ‘bet- 
ters’ did for murder. JLoj® ^Harrington’s man rode 
over the London hills fo Tjdnirn in a -frock of blue 
and gold, with a whitc^ cockSide in his haf,,as ^ con- 
tinual assertion of his innocenCe. That reverend geti- 
tleman whd^ sjicceeds is the very pink* of fashionable 
preachers. Dr. J>)dd. He had long lain hid in th& 
house known* as Goodenough House, at tlic corner^ of 
Gunnersbury-roadf and Brentfofd-lane ; and for rob- 
bing theiKeverend Doctor Bell, the old Process Ame- 
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lia’s cf-aplain, in front of 'that very house, that^'remark- 
^bly handsome ypung highwayman, with sixteen ribands 
at the isneestof his breeches, is going alsA to ‘ the three- 
square sl^t at Tyburn,’ whither Dr. iJodd followed 
him.” 


THE Sf. GILES’S Alff) TYBURN G^VLLOWS. 

# 

-[On, the temq^al of tlie gallows ^rom the Elms at 
Smithfield in the first year of Henry V. (1413), it was 
set up at tHi' north corner of St. Giles’s H(Jtspital-wall, 
between the termination of High-street ‘and Crown- 
street, oppejsite where the Pound, stood, at >>iuch place 
it continued tdl it was transferi^d to l^ybu**ifr 

Pennant and others, ’says D(\bie, are ^ incorrect in 
their accor.nt of. St. Giles’s gallows. Their authority 
seems ‘to be founded on the fact of Lord Cobham hav- 
ing been hanged and barbarously treated there during 
the reign of Hej^ V., anno 1418^ seven years after 
the removal of the gallows from tlie Elms, Smithfield. 
Now, it is upon record that Judge Tressillian and Sir 
^ Nicholas Brembre were executed at Tyburn as early 
as ^.388, being twenty-seven years prior ’4:o the transfer 
from the Elms to St. Giles’s. 

This fearful picture" Tressillian’s barbarous exe- 
cution is taken from the State Trials : ‘‘ Immediately 
Tressilliaija'’is taken from the Tower, and placed on a 
hiirdle and drawi. through the streets of the City, 
with a wonderful concourse of people following him. 
At every furlong’s end he was sufferf^d to stop, that he 
mjght rest IiimseK*, and to see if he woftld confess or 
acknowledge anything ; but what he* said to the friar, 
his confe^soif, is not known.- When he. 'caihe to the 
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place execution, he would not climb the^ ladder 
until such time as being soundly beaten with bats and • 
•taves, he was. forced to go^ up ; and yhen he^vas up, 
he said, ^ So long as I do wear anything uporf me I shall 
not die 'v^^iereupon the executioner strippeckhim, and 
found certain images painted like to tnfe of the 

heavens^ and the head of a devil jiainted, and the naiftes^ 
of many of the devils written on parchment: these 
being taken away, he 'v^gis Ranged up naked : and after 
he had hanged ^oine time, that the sp<*5tators s]j^ould 
be sure he was dead, they cut his throat, and l ecause 
tho nigh^ approached tlily let him hang#till the next 
morning, awd tjieif his Aj^fe, hSving a license of the 
Kj^g, took down hi| body^ anji carried it to the Grey 
Friars, wiSqj’e it Vas buried.” 

Mr. Dofeie has l^jiken Sonfb trouble to ascertain when 
Tyburn first became^a jdacc o? exet?ution,.but has not 
been able to trace it earlier than the period when the 
above eminent persons ^suffered* there. Fuller irf his 
Church History^ speaking of Lord ^^obhanfs execution, 
sa/s; ^"At last lie vas ch*awn on a Innrdle to the gal- ^ 
lows; liis death, as his ci’imc, being doable, he was hanged 
and burned for a traitor and a heretick.” Hence,’’ 
h^ adds,*“ some have deduced the etymology of Tybum, 
from ty and hurn^ the necks of offending persons being 
i^^ed thereunto, wliose^legy And lower parts were con- 
sumed in the flame.” If this definitiqp hai| any foun- 
dation, file question is set«^t rest at once. The last 
criminal, Ryland, was executed Jiere jor iorgery^ in 
1783 ; ai^^l the site of the gallows is ' identified with a 
house. No.* 49 # Connaught- square ; also, in the lease 
granted b;f ttie Bishop of Ijondofl, this is particularly 
mentioned. In. the year 1784 , the mode now adoptM 
was fijst introduced, called the New Drppjtthe first 
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notice /)f which is a melancholy record of crim^, no less 
than fifteen bein^ then executed, June 23d, 1784 ; and 
in the following^ year, from February tow December 1st, 
no fewer fiian the unprecedented number* of ninety-six 
individuals suffered at Newgate by this nov|Ml process. 
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The^earlidfet h^gman whose name*lias descended to 
us, as far as that accomphshed antiquarian writer, Dr. 
Rimbault, lift;^ been able to fracej js one Bifil, who is 
mentioned in his public capacity ihfCrabrtel Harvey’s 
tract against Nash, called Pierces Hnjyererogatim^ 1593. 

Bulbwas succeeded by the ml^re celebralea Derrick, 
who appears to have jbeen a prime villaift,” and well 
adapted for his odious occupationf Demck cut off the 
head of «the unfortunate Earl of Essex in the year 1601. 
This circumstance is iSie more remarkable because Der- 
rick, on one occasi^'i, had his own li^ saved by the in- 
terposition of the Earl. Both these facts are stated in 
a ballad of the time. It seems that Derrick had accom- 
^anied the Earl of Essex in the well-known expedition 
to Cadiz, and had there hanged no fewer than twenty- 
three prisoners; but that having himself committed a 
gross outrage upon a wofflanJ^ he would have been 
hanged in, his turn, had not E^sex interfered to save 
him. In tl^e ballad in qu€stion,^the Earl, on the scaf- 
fold.^ thus addiv^sses the executioner : 

“ Derrick, thou know’st at Cades I sav’d 
Thy life, lost for a rape there done f * ^ 

Where thou thffeelf can’st testify 

Thine own hand three-and-twenty hung.” 

Everybody i;s fmiiliar with Sir Wdter.Scot.fs ajlusions 
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to Derri?[j: and his successor Gregory, of whom w^ shall 
speak presently, in Sir Mungo Malagrowther’s inimit-^ 
aWe description, of the mutilation of St^ibl^s anS Page 
for the publication of a violent book against ftie match 
of Elizabeth ^^th the Duke of Alengon. (See Ae For-^ 
tunes of Nigel.) He appears to have gaincfd jjn exten- 
sive reputation, and to have been frequently alluded fb 
in the publications of the day as a wgll-known cha- 
racter. In Dekker’s Bel^mBn of London^ 1608, under 
the article “ Prigfjlng Law,” are thejfollo%ing notices 
of this worthy: ^‘For he rides his circuit with the 
Devil, and •Derrick imist be his host, and^Tiburne the 
land at which lie^wdH light^’ At fhe gallows, where 
I lejjve them, as to tlje hgPvf n jit w^hiSi th^ must all 
cast anchoi^^‘ Derrick’s <;ables do but hbl4.” Again, at 
the end of his Wonde];ful Year^^ dthis passage : But by 
these tricks imagining 4hat many thousands jhave been 
turned wTongfully off the ladder of life ; and praying that 
Derrick or his successors *may liv(^ to do those a gdbd 
^urn that have done so to others. ^lic finis Priami! 
Here is an end of an ohl song.” In that amusing chro- 
nicle of life and manners, the GulVs Hornbook ^ 1601/, 
is another notice: ^"^Salerne stands in the luxurious 
country of'Naples ; and who knows not that the Nea-*" 
politan will, like Derrick the hangman, embrace you 
with one arm? ’ &c. JVQdd^^tdn also mentions him in 
the Blacke Booke^ 1604:^ ^^Th#n another, door, opening 
rearward, there came puffin^out of the next room a 
villanous lieuteifant witliout a handf as if Jke had beqn 
new cut doiyn, like one at Wapping, with his cruel 
garters about* his» neck, which fitly resembled two of 
Dei^dck’s necklaces.” These necklaces are, of course, 
the hangman's ropes. He filled*his unenviable calling* 
for nearly; half a ce;:>tury. 
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Jy a political broadside, entitled Prattle your Plea- 
sure^ printed 1647, he is thus spoken of : 

“ Pray g^^ay Cill Sir Thomas doth bring in the^King, 

Th&i Derrick may chance have them all in a string.” 

In the trails^ of the Penitent Taylor y 164^, another exe- 
^.utioner^is mentioned : 

“ I had bin better to have bv’d in beggary, 

Than thu/to fall into tlys hands of Gregory.” 

f 

have tbus, probably, the exact period of his death. 
At any rate, he dead before the year 1()50, when 
Edward Gkyton alludes to 'him in his Fesdvious Notes 
upon Don Quixote: ‘'^^Anciia father .of all these have 
Derrick, or his successor ; ,aad the mother of the grand 
family^ Mariij. ^iss — Marsupid-(Moll Cutpiirse), who is 
seldom troubled at theb loss of any.of them^^ having many 
and to spj^rc.” JTrom Derrick wis named the temporary 
craneojformed on board ship for unloading and general 
hoisting purposes, by lashing one spar to another, gib- 
bet fashion. 4 . 

Derrick was succeeded by the notorious Gregory 
Brandon, who seems early to* have been his pupil, and 
the assistant of his declinuig years. In a paper called 
' the Parliament KitCy 1648, is the following : ' 

“ What would you say to see them fall, 

With both th^ir houses vile ; 

Because they have deceived us all, 

' " Now Gregoij they’ll beguile,” 

In connection jvith this man a remarkable trick was 
played off by^alph Brooke, then York Herald, upon Sir 
.William Segar, Garter-King-of-Arms, as related in the 
Life of Camden, pifefixed to the DritannL.; and whence 
' has originated the strange notion, so currently enter- 
tain'e^ that an executioner who *had beheaded any state 
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criminar^for liigh treason wasi advanced' to the jank of 
esquire. The story goes, that this R^lph Brooke em- 
jAoyed a persoii to cany a ^coat-of-anj^s, read;;^ drawn, 
to Garter-King-of-Arms, and to pretend it Mjlonged to 
Gregor}^ Br-^ndon, a gentleman who fonnerlw lived in 
London, but then residing in Spain, and 'tib tjjL'sire Gar- 
ter to set his hand to it. To prevent dehberation, the 
messenger was instructed t(f pretend th^t the vessel tha 
'was to carry the confirqjatfbn into Spain, when it ha( 
received the seal* of the office and Gartct^s hand,.wa; 
jnst ready to sail. This being done and the fee paid 
Brooke cafri^s it to Thonfas, Earl of Aruj/iel, then oik 
of the cornmissignefs for ^jxecuting* the office of Ear 
Marshal ; and in^orcler t&.de:£ame Ghrter,^ assures hn 
lordship th^t these wrfe the arms of * 

canton for ^rabant, and *tha1 Gregory Brandon was £ 
mean and inconsideraWe person'; whi^i was true enough 
he beiiiff the common hangman for London andAIiddle- 
sex. lialph Brooke afterwards Confessed the circlim- 
stance to the com|mssioners who r^resented the Ear 
Mar«])al; the conseouence of which was that Garte] 
was by order of the Iving, when he heard the case 
committed to ju’ison for negligence, and the herald fo] 
trencher/, lli this wise it happened that Brandon be 
came a gentleinaiij which the mob in joke soon elevatec 
inlo esquire ; a title by whiejh he was known for the resi 
of his life, and which \yas afterwards transferred to his 
successors in office.” 

This functionary was very popular ^ his calling, 
and Jrequ^tly acted as a substitute for Derrick. ^h< 

gallows was sometimes called by his Cljristian name : • 

• * 

“ This trembles under the Black Rod, and lif- 
Doth feai^his fate from i^QwGregorian. tree.” 

Gregory Brandon did not long retain hjs jgosif-of chiel 
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execTifioner. He was seacceeded by his son'^Eichard, 
the infamous butcher of Charles I. Among the Civil 
War feacts in J;he British Museum is the Confession 
of Eichai\! Brandon the Hangman (upon iiis deathbed), 
concerning bis beheading his late Majesty, Printed in 
the Yea/ oPflie Hangman’s downfall, 1649.” In an- 
cfther, the Last Will and Testament of Eichard Bran- 
don,” printed in the same ytar, at p. 7 Brandon is stated 
to have been twice condenCne^d by the law to be hanged 
for^^having t^o wdves, and by the merfcy of the state par- 
doned, as a fit instrument of their new reformation.” 

He waa>^the only son bf GHregory Brraidon, and 
claimed the gallows By inh^ritancer First he beheaded 
the unfortunate Earl of Strafford... In the burial register ^ 
of St. ]\fary’s, W liil^^chapel, the'‘(following (nfiry occurs: 
^^1649. June 21. Eichard Brando^, a man? out of Eose- 
mary-lane.” To< which is .added, ‘^This E. Brandon is 
supposed to have cut off the head of Charles the First.” 
He? was assisted by his man Ealph Jones, a ragman in 
Eosemaiy-lane ; ^nd a tract in the British Museum, 
entitled “ The Confession of Eichard Brandon, the 
Hangman, upon his Deathbed, concerning the Behead- 
ing of his late Majesty,” printed in 1649, relates that 
the night after the execution he returned hdme to, his 
wife, living in Eosemary-lane, and gave her the money 
he had received, 30Z.; tlia!^: alv>ut three days before he 
died, he Jay speechless. .For tlie burial whereof great 
store of wines were sent hjf the sheriff of tlue Oity of Lonr 
don^ and a g^at multitude of people stood waiting to 
see his corpse carried to the churchyard, sj^me crying 
out, ^ Hang him, ro^e !’ ^ Bury him in the dunghill !’ 
others pressing upBn him, saying they 'vJ^ould quarter 
him for executing the king ; insomuch that the church- 
warden^ and masters of the parish'were fairi to pome for 
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tiie suppression of them ; and^with great difBcuity he 
was at last carried to Whitechapel cljurchjard. See 
Elis’s Letters ork Snglish Histpiy^ vol. iii* second Series ; 
and “^e Trial of Charles •/., vol. xxxi. of tBfe Family 
Library, * 

«he next public hangman was the Veil- - nown 
Squire Dunn 

“ And while the woric is carrying oi, 

Be ready li8te(i^D<£r Don ; 

That ^rthy patriot, once the bellowt 

And tinder-box of all his fellows.” « 

• 

The same ^tbor, in His P'ro}wsal8^for f on/ting Liberty 
of publisRed in 4663, amongst other reso- 

lution's, gives : Eq^oliied fti«.t a dtiy oj fastjng be ap- 
pointed, prdj^jng to be dflivered from the hand df Dun, 
that uncircu^fici‘=<ed Bhilistine.^ •^Jotton mentions him 
ill his Virgil Travestie: “ 

• “ Away, therefore, my lass do^h trot. 

And presently a halter got, 

Made of ijie best- string hompel^seer ; 

. And ere a ca< could lick her ear, 

Had tied it up with so much art, 

As Dun himself could do for his heart.” 

In the ^oll^ction of Richard Heber was the follow- 
ing rare tract ; Groans from Newgate ; or, an Eligy 
iipoti Edward Dun, Esq,, tljfc tJities Common Hang- 
man, who Dyed Naturally in his Bed, th^ lltl^ of Sep- 
tember, 1683. Written by a j^rson of Quali^, and li- 
censed according to ordef . London, Printed by Edward 
Crouch, dw^ling on Snow Hill, 1663.” On the title- 
page is a coat^f sy:ms, and on a label underneath, the 
words, Cron^vell, Ireton, Bradsha>«^” The brochure 
consists of fifty-eight lines, concluding with the fol- 
lowing ; 
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EPITAPH. 

Underneath this place doth lie 
The ncSracle of crueltie ; 

Fll tfil thee now l‘have begun ; 

Then know, kind readfer, all’s bad 

From tilt b®dy of tlie work is the following : 

“ He’s gone (she cries), that often stood 
More than in hlood. 

Oh ! \«ith what a d^trous art 
He would pull out a tr£ytor'8 heart ! 
l>l%ver did musick please him well, 

Except it were St, hell, 

’Twas his altar aud spoi^e, 
i(5'whon\ hepften |)aid his vows.” 

r * * . 

This monstei was succctKled by the infamous ^ack 
KetcliYrtliat (IrGaded name wlSicli lids des<Jendcd with 
his successors down to*tbe pbesent^ time. #Pegge, in liis 
Curialia ]\fisc€llai}eaj '1818, 33t8, says : “ AVliether the 

name #of Ketch be not the provincial pronunciation of 
Cttch among the Corkneys, Hiave my doubts, though I 
have printed auth^gity to confront me ; for that Icanied 
and laborious compiler, It. E. Gent, the editor of tlie 
Caniing^Dwtionaqj^ says that Jack Kitch, for so he spells 
it, was the real name of a hangman, which lias become 
*that of all his successors. When this g»eat®man Ijved, 
for such we must suppose him to have been, and re- 
nowned for his populatilijj' apd dexterity, biographical 
history is silent.’’ ^ 

The earliest notice I)». Rimbault has foAnd of Jack 
Ketch (altliough he believes lie immeUiately succeeded 
Dun) is in the year 1678, in a broadside-^^^ The Plot- 
ter’s Ballad; being Jack Ketch’s incomjiarable receipt 
for the cure of traitorous recusants.” *Afid in the same 
**ye*ar appeared a quaisto tract: ^^The Tyburn Ghost; 
or Strange Downfal of the Gallows, .a mpst tpie Eela- 
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tion how the famous Triple near Paddingto^ was 
pluckt up by the roots, and demolisht certain Evil 
Spirits ; with J 9 ;ck Ketch’s Lamentatioji for thS Loss 
of his Shop, 1678.” 

Jack Ketch seems to have got into trouble, &r next 
year producecf Squire Ketch’s Declaration*concrrning 
his late (Confinement in the Queen’s Bench, and Mar* 
shalsea, whereby his hopeful# harvest was liked to have 
been blasted, 1679.” 

In 1081 we find, him at Oxford: ^^Aug. 31, 16^1, 
Wednesday at 11, Steplien College* suffered deSth by 
hangixxg in#tlie Cast!® Yard, Oxon, and Allien he had 
hanged abouU half-aivhour ^^as ctft down by Catchy or 
Ketcl^ and quartered mideifc the ^allows*” {A.^Wood^s 
Lifej by Bli»s, 18^:^.) fe’Urfey mcntio’hs^I^tcl^in his 
humorous potgn entitled IJhtlef'^sm Ghost^ 1082 ; and in 
the following year he i^i^lius alluded t<j in thq Epilogue 
to Dryden and Lee’s Duhe of Guise : 

“ Lenitives, he says, suit best with our condition ; 

Jack Ketch, 6$ys I, ’s an excellent Jbysicianj’ 

This man was the executioner of Lord*E.ussell *and the 
Duke of hTonmoutli. Macaulay, in his account of the 
death of tlie fcitter, says : lie then accosted Johr 
Ketch, the executioner, a \\Tetch who had butcherec 
niafly brave and noble '^icti*s*, and whose name has. 
during a century and a half, l^een vulgar^ given to al 
who have l^ucceeded him in l^s odious office. ^Here, 
said the Duke, are six^inea« for^-ou. Do not haci 
me as you dj^ my liord Kussell. I have heard that yo? 
struck him tlft’ee |^r four times. My ser\^ant will giv« 
you some golcb if you do the work*Sfell.’ ” (Hist. Eng- 
land^ ed. 1853, ii. ^05.) 

The name of Ketch was often associated in the lam- 
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poon^ of the day with that of his brother in crime, the 
infamous Lord^eifreys. One poet says : 

^ WliilQ Jel^ys on the h^nch, Ketch on tue gibbet sits.” 

In tlie year which followed Monmouth’s execution, 
Ketch Vas^.*tumed out of his office. In the'Diary of 
Narcissus Luttrell we read: January 1685-6. Jack 
iKetch, the hangman, for a&onting the Sheriffs of Lon- 
don, was committed to Bridewell, and is turned out of. 
his place ; and one Eose, a bntclier, put in.” 

Th’s event gav^ occasion to The Tyburn Poet,” 
and a broadside appeared (a copy of which is presented 
in the City Library), jinder the following titl6 : A Plea- 
sant Discourse by way of Dialogue, between the Old 
and New Jack Ketch,- 1GS5.” How long Ketclrcbn- 
tinued^n his'^ office, or whetlier he died peaceably in his 
bed, is not added. It appears that he grew rich. Titus 
Oates is made to^ay in his Melancholy Complaint : 

** The many famous deev's that I have done, 

Since the kingdom's naughty work begun, 

Have mede Ketch h^ as riebt®-®* S(iuire Don.”* 

In Lloyd’s Afs, Collection of English Pedigrees (Brit. 
Museum) occurs the origin of this notorious cognomen : 

The manor of Tyburn was formerly held \)y Kichard 
Jaquett^ where felons were for a long time executed ; 
from whence we have Jack Ketch?'* There is skill in 
his art. Dryden observes, wifli rare humour : A man 
may be capable, as Jack Ketch’s wife said of her ser- 
vant, of a? plain piece o:fwork, a bare hanging; but to 
Make a malefactor die sweetly, was only belonging to 
her husband.” , ^ 

Formerly, whef^^ person prosecuted for any offence, 
and the prisoner was executed at Tyburn, the prose- 

♦ .^bridged from Notes and Queries^^^d series, xi, pp; 445-9. 
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ciitor was presented with a ^Tyburn Ticket,” #(vh|ch 
exempted him and its fature holders Srom serving on^ 
jiiiies; this priWlege was not repealed# uiUil t?ie 6th 
Geo. ly. 

TliS follovjjing document, which we co])led ^oni the 
^^bill” in the possession of one of the family the 
hanged man, in 1841, tends to rectify the old error 
that it costs only thirteenpcrfbe-halfpenny for the hang- 
man’s fees. It is copied v^rlfi,tim from a bill made out 
by the executionei* when Sir John ^ilvester \^as Be- 


cf”-der of London : 


SlLVnBTJ^Tt. 

' 8, d. 

Executioii»Pees . • . ^ 

. ^ J . .76 

Stripping tlie llody . 

. . .46 

•UseofiJJiell »•. 

.• ... .*2 6 

1813. me. idf^ 

* 14 6 


Some forty years siiice, there were «al ways two per- 
sons employed in London^ to perform all cxecfltioiis, 
hangings, whippings, pillories, &c.,®and each of them 
Lad a salary of 50^i^ a year ; and wlfiii a vacancy oc- 
curre^i; there were mam candidates for the office {Azotes 
and Queries, 1855). This statement is corroborated by the 
following evidence, w'liicJi we remember to have liearc’ 
from.the lips of the Sheriff, who has inserted the sam< 
in the Anecdote Library, published by him in 1826 : 

^ Waffes of Jack JS^^ot.-Jbiiring the shrievalty o 
Sir Eicliard Phillips (1808-9) no execution took place 
in London ; but on some cul]1!|it being ordered to be 
whipped, Jack iCetch caAic to the sheriff, jftid iJainlj 
:old him he ii|fght do it himself. ^ What do you mear 
by such cond\fct^?% exclaimed the sheriff. ‘ Why, tc 
:ell your honouJ the truth,’ cried Jack* ^ you liCvVO mack 
2 iy place worth nothing at all. I iised to get a few suitJ 
)f clothes rftef .a sessions; but for many monijjs Phare 
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lif;,d r 0 job but whipping, and that puts nothing in a 

^maa^s pocket.’ ^ ^ Well, but, Mr. Ketch, you are paid 
your salary oS: a guinea ^ week by the under-sher?ff ; 
and this ^cerns sufficient, a^ your office has now become 
almost sinecure.’ ^Why, as to the jjiatter of that,’ 
said Ketch, ^ do you sec, sir, I’ve half-a-guinea a week 
to pay my man, and therefore only half-a-guinca for 
myself ; and it wasn’t «for a hanging job now and 
then in the country, wlfer^ there’s few in my line, I 
skoul(|. laldfy haye^ been quite ruined. I used to get 
clothes, and very often some gentleman would tij) me a 
few guinedi<-for civility, before life was turnesd off. How- 
ever, I’ll go on so no longer ; so,* if youi- honour woift 
raise my salary, I mean wf but you must per-.,^ 

form this wHj)ping yourself.’ Tliere Avajj 'I’cason in the 
man’s argument ; a;ntl as there j^eemed <po altemativc, 
the sheriff demanded his exportation. ^ A guinca-and- 
a-hali, your honour ; that is, a guinea for me, and half- 
a-guinea for my afeistant there ; and without the cus- 
tomary perquisite, I can’t fill th^i office for less ; and 
no man knows liis duty better. I’ve tied up many a 
good fellow in my time, and never had the least com- 
plaint.’ ^ Well, well, Mr. Ketch,’ said the sheriff, ^ as 
I hope to be able to continue to deprive you of your 
favourite perquisite, you shall have the guinea-and-a- 
half.’ ‘Then God blesB^ your honour!’ cxclaimecf the 
fellow and t»he and hii, man began to their whips in 
high spirits.” i-" 

, James'" Botting retired from this post about the year 
1820, when he petitioned the Court of /ddermen for a 
pension, at the sa^ue time represeildng the services he 
J.iad performed for the country, and 'the disagreeable 
duties of his office : ' the result was the settlement of a 
pens^ion, of 55. per week for life. -Botting'was a good 
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deal excited about Greenacre«the murderer,, an^on^ie 
day appointed for his execution the Retired hanman 
(Jiilled aloud frem his bed, at the moment ^of tBe Clbck 
striking tho Bour of eight, That’s the time ^ day — ^I’m 
blest% he ain’t coming out to nap it !” 

Daines Barrington says that, in his flayj when an 
executioner was wanted in the maritime counties 
North Wales, the hangman was always procured from 
Cheshire, and paid an e:^y:rs^brdillary price. 


EES¥SCITATIONlAETER IL\NGIXG. 

Vague^and mdiscAninate tales are ^’elatei of per- 
sons who, as^crimingls, have undergone the infliction of 
the punishment of hanging without •total extinction of 
life. In the Craftsman of Saturday, Sept. 27,®1740, it 
appears one William DueU had been concerned in* the 
violation, robbery, ^nd murder of a^young woman in a 
barn at Acton ; and the Craftsman of Saturjlay, Nov. 
29, 1740, states that Duell having *undergone execu- 
tion, and being brought to Surgeons’-hall to be ana- 
toijiised, •syirfptorns of life appeared^ and he quite red- 
vered. Bat Mat o’ the Mint in the Beggard Opera 
says : My poor brotheij T<jjRi had an accident this time 
twelvemonth ; and so ^lever a made fellpw h® was, that 
I could not save him frou^ those flaying ^rascals the 
surgeons ; and* now, pobr mait^ he i« among the ’atomies 
at Surgeo]i|s’-hall.” Yet in the Gentlenuin^s Magazine, 
vol. X. p. 57(J, wH find it stated t]jat the body of Dutsll 
was brought^to Surgeons’-hall to be anatomised ; “ but 
after it was stripped and laid mi the board, and one 8f 
the servants, was wa*shinff him in orden to. hi* cut, he 
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peireiT^vd life in him, and found his breath to come 
• (jui^^er and quicker; on which a surgeon took some 
oufices S^f blgod<;from him.^ In two hoi^rs he was aWe 
Jo sit up in. his chair, and hi the evening was again 
committ6d ter Newgate. On the 9th of December fol- 
lowing Dyelf was ordered to be transported for life.” 

^ The compiler of a curious memorial, 1686, records, 
among Notable Events iir the Eeign of Henry VI.,’^ 
that ^^soon after the good Puke of Gloucester was 
secretly^ murthere^, ^five of his menial servants, viz. 
Sir Koger Chamberlain knt., Middleton, Herber, Art- 
zis, and Johy Needham gent., were condemned to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered ; and hj^nged they were 
at Tyburn, let down quick,. *«ft*ipt naked, marked whji' a 
knife tabe quartered ; and then'^thc Marq\]^s of Suffolk 
brought their pardon^^SinS delivered it at Jhe place of 
execution ; .and so^ their lives we: j saved.” 

Hatton, in his London^ 1708, relates : On Dec. 12, 
1705, one John Smifli, condemned for felony and bur- 
glary, being convef *ed to Tyburn, after he had hanged 
, about a quarter of an hour, a reprieve coming, he was 
cut down, and being let blood, came to himself, to the 
^eat admiration of the spectators.” 

When it is considered that death takes jflace after 
hanging, in most cases by asphyxia, in very rare cases 
by dislocation of the spine,^we (-^an understand the pos- 


sibility of#recovery within certain limits. 

An od^'story is told Jfy Brasbridge, the silversmith 
of Fleet-strebt, of a‘ surgeon in Gough-square, who had 
purchased for dissection the body of a mqn who had 
been hung at Tybqm. The servaiit^-gii?l, wishing to 
take a peep at the defunct, stole upstairs .to the room 
Where the body had been deposited, and was horrified 
at seeii^g sitting up, when she ran downstairs in 
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great terror. The surgeon ^lumanely jpie 

resuscitated subject in his house until he could get j5im 
ciiveyed to Aifterica. This.he did, and outfitted^ilmL 
at his own expense. The fiaan prospered, mafle a hand-* 
some'Rrtunc,^which he gratefully left, man^yp^’s after, 
to his deliverer and benefactor. » 

In Notes and Narratives of a Six^Year^ Mission^^ 
principally among the Dens^ of Londorty^hy R. W. Van- 
derkiste, is tlie following: woman lived close by 

who was hung at Newgate, but lj\;jgd foi? mariy yc^irs 
afterwards. She kept harbour for thieves and other 
l ad characters f -r iifcarly^ twent;^ years ^VAbsecpently. 
This person Vas,,coildemne^ to death for passing 1?. 

. forgsd notes, and by sonaie Incai^s managed tg introduce 
a siver tub5?^into the ^llet. Prison regulatiofts were 
at that periocl^veiy lajs:. As many, as ten or even more 
persons were executed lii Newgate at cnce, and the care 
which is now exercised was not taken then. S?ic was 
delivered to her friends for bmaal i?nmediately after liie 
execution, and hurraed home, where, Vifter considerable 
difficulty , she was restored to life.” » 

Theodore Hook, in his Maxwell, relates a story of 
resuscitation, said to be founded on the supposed reco-^ 
ver 3 «> of a •disthiguished fofger, who had paid the last 
penalty for his offences, but who did not really die until 
a long time after. 

There ^is a powerfully wTitten story ki Blackivood*s 
Magazine, April 1827, entitled'^ Le Revenant*,’/ in which 
a resuscitated felon is supposed* to describe his feelings 
and experie’jce. The author, in his motto, makes a 
sweeping divSiorf> of mankind: ^^3Chere are but two 
classes in the'Vorld — ^those that are hanged, anJ th^se 
that are not hanged; and it has been my lot to belong 
to the former.*” 
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of great aftcuracy and rcsjionsibility in- 
forii'ed a corre9f)ondent of Xofes and Qiu^ries that he 
lif^l\eeii and rDcognised Fauntleroy in*P:!ris, aftcT the 
supposed t*xccntion of that* criininal. ihit a^\othcv 
correspo^ienl wnteKS : I lately made nines of an 
esteemed rfriciid, Thomas Herring, Es<j., o! Weyhridge- 
lieath, Avho assured me that he knew Fauntleroy well 
when alive, and /hat he witnessed Faniitlenu 's exeeution 
at the Old Bailey on NovcmilrT 30, 1824: and I think 
tlnft Hfjrring^ Qjdded that he saw tlu‘ dead body 
after the execution. Mr. ITerring ]>ositi\ely asserted 
that he saw^Fauntlerpy Hninged^hy the nefk until he 
was dead,’ and that there f^ould iravcwheeh no mistake, 
ill the matter.” ^ 


A* SCHOOL 1-^lR ifUKVES. 

•^Thc readers of Oilcer Twill will recognise stanething 
like the seminary ^ept in the darkened old house near 
Field-lane in the following account of* :i School for 
Thieves, discoveil^d in 1585 by Fleetwood the liecorder, 
and reported by him to Lord Treasurer Burghley. He 
•relates that one Wotton, a gentleirian boriij and some 
time a merchant of good credit, but fallen by time into 
decay, kept an ale-housO^at ^mart's Quay, near Bil- 
lingsgate^; and after, for ^ome misdemeanour, being put 
down, he reared up a ne^ trade of life, and fti the same 
house he procured *all the cut-^)urses jfbout the City to 
repair to his said house. Here was a school-house set 
Kp to learn young ^boys to cut pur|tJS. « Two devices 
were hung up : dlie was a pocket, aiidt the other was 
•a 'purse. The pocket ^had in it cerjain counters, and 
•was hung about with liawks’-bells;. and over the top 
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did liang a little scaring-bell. pThe purse bg^^Jvei^n 
it; iind he ihat could take out a coujjtelfOTtliout Any 
n^ise was allowed to be a public Iloystgr ; ^and^ie^^at 
could lake a'piece of sil\«er out of the puij^e -without 
the ]^5ise o:* any of the bells, was adjudged at judiciaf 
Nuj)per. Kote — that a Iloyster is a pickfoefeet, and a 
Isu]>pcr is lamied a pick-purse or a cut-purse-. Syft ts 
to rob a sliOj) or a geiitle»ian’s chamber; shave is t^ 
take a clojfc, a sword, a sil\«tr s])oon, or such-like that 
is iiegligenliy looked iiiito." 

In AV’^oliojfs Jiouse at Smart’s Q1?ay were written in 
a table divi^M’s ]>oysies,»aiKWiindng the 1*08^:- 

“ Si spie sporte, si*fton si»ie, tuiA stcalc. 

'M epic, Bi non spie, hoy.itepiN ff e, lyftc, shave, aiK^ spare not.” 

As a coi1^')aiiion sketcH, tiilcc^the following from the 
A mined li t lister for1l7^o : ^^Marcvli 25. At an examina- 
tion (if lour boys, detected at })icking pockets^^ before 
the 'Jjord Alayor, one them, ij^dmitted as evidc»ice, 
gave the following account: ^A nn^i who kept a pub- 
lic-house near Fleet-market has a club of boys whom 
he instructed in pierking pockets amJ other miquitous 
practices. lie began by teaching them to pick a hand- 
kerchief 9 \it his own pocket, and even his watcl»; 
by which means the evidence at last became so great 
aif ade])t, that he got die publican’s watch four times 
in one evening, 'when the nfaster swore that his schohu 
Avas as pTu’fect as one of UASgnty years’ practice. The 
pilfering out <rf shops •was tl^e nejt art.. In this, his 
instructions to his pupils were, that at such chandleJs’ 
and other S»DpSii^s had hatches, one boy should kiiQpk 
for admission Tor some, trifle, wlnlart another -was lying 
on his belly closc^ to the hatcli^ who, when the firstibqjy 
came out, the hatch* remaining on jar, and tlje ownei 
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b^g wiis crawl on all-fours, and take 

. tlu^ills, or afbyyiing else he could meet with, and to 
i*e|^\ ifi the sjyne manner. Breakings into sliops l^y 
nio'ht wasctlic third article,* which was to be etlected 
thus : At brick walls under shop-windows \rv generally 
very tiling t\\\) of them were to lie under a sho])-window 
aS destitute beggars, aslcej) in aj)j>t‘arance to ])assei's-by ; 
Out when alone^ were with puckers to pici. tlie iuoj*tar 
out of the bricks, and sotjiij^till lliey had (n>ejietl a 
holg big enough to go in; when oiV wa to lie, as i;* 
asleep, heforc the'oreach, till the other aceoniplished 
his purj^ose.’ 

There was an oaleh loci^ity in»LondoK, which had 
an unmistakeabJc.‘naine;^ thLs*.v^\^hieves‘ (Thic's") L^iiav 
leading ^nit of King-street, AA\^ tininsler ; called be- 
cause it was the passage for rogues and p;;isoners to be 
conducted fo the , Gate-house, ii;^ order to pivclude the 
possibik ty of their making an escape into ll; Saiictuarv. 


•jack 8TIEITARD — FROM THE PULPIT. 

In the Annals of Aeictjatey by the Ordiiiaiy, the IJcv. 
Mr. Villette, is the following straiige stoiy, Ashieh jivas 
told to the clerical functionary hy a friend : “ One even- 
ing,” he says, ‘^as I was rC^funvhig liome Iroiii the otlier 
end of the^ towii, I somehov’' inissful my way, and passing 
by a porclp*! heard thef'oound oi a invachcrs voice, 
upon which i turned back and stepj>C(i in. lie was 
pretty near the conclusion of his sermojj^ AAdiat I 
heard was so small part, and so rof^naPkable, that I 
believe I can .re])eftt it almost verhatmL ^ These were 
Ifis Words, or at least to. this effect : ^ Now, my beloved, 
what a melancholy consideration it is .that, men should 
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show so much regard for tlx3 preservation^ yBor 
perlshhig I'ody, that can remain al^ inost for a/few 
j^ars, and at tke same time^be so una^co^taWy 
gcul. of a ni-ecious soul, which must continue to the ages 
of etSrnity ! . . . . We have a remarkable initance of 
tins in a m torious malefactor, well known*bjr the name 
of Jack Siieppard. What amazing difriculties has ftc 
oA crcoinc, ^vhat astonishing things ha^ he performect, 
foi‘ the siiLc of ii stiiiiyii^, miserable carcass, hardly 
worth hanging! *1 low dexterously did hc«pick the pad- 
I'ock of ]n> cliain witli a crooketT ^lail! how manfully 
burst his ^ tters asuiwlci*, ^iiiib iij) the clyiiiney, wTcnch 
out an iron har,J)re^k his A\\ay throdgii a stone wall, and 
make the sirong clocir ^jj^x«Jjark^eii try *j8|y before him, till 
he got u])c,fT thc*leails ^>f the prison : anti tTic% fixing syt 
blanket to *tjic waU^ Avitli a' 5 ^)ikc, he stole out of the 
chapel ! 1 low intrc])!^^ did he descend tQ the top of 

the turner' . house, and how cautiously pass df^wn the 
stairs and make his escape at the* street-door ! Oj^tJiat 
ve were all like Jack SItejiparJ ! ])|jListakc me not, my 
brethren; T don’t mean in a carnal, but in spiritual 

sense ; for I jmrpose to spiritualise tllbse things 

liCt me exhort 3 011, then, to open the locks of your 
hei^rts witli #he nail of repentance; burst asunder tlfb 
letters of your beloved lusts ; mount the chimney of 
liope; take from tlien^^. tlA bar of good resolution; 
break through the st^iie Avail of despjyr, ayd all the 
stronghofils in the dark ent^ of the valley of the sha- 
doAV ol* deaths raise yourself to 4 he letrfs of divine 
meditation ^^fix the blanket of faith with the spike of 
the church ; •let ^^ourself down to^the turner’s house •of 
resignation, *n(l descend the stairs 5f humility : so shall 
you come to the door of deliA’^er^ince from the prisoft df 
iniquity,* and escape the clutches of that old executioner 
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tliwlcvjNj^o^goetli about like a roaring lion, seeking 
wliom lie may clCYOiir.’ ” 

*^'itlf wlijit eloquence lias tlie prcaelKT here cnjj- 
b^llislied tire incidents of the* notorious li nisebreaker’s 
wicked lifc! •Tliey are told in an unvarn >hed li^n in 
a pamphlet entitled A Narrative of all tlie Robberies, 
jEscapes, &c. of John Shejjpard : giving :in exact de- 
scription of the ^manner of liis wonderful esea])e from 
the casile in Newgale^ and o^^tly^ met bode be took after- 


wards for hii^ security. Written Inj hbmiif ifurinn his 
coujinement in the Jliddle Stone-room, alter liis being 
retaken in Dr^ny-lane. To/ivhich is ])re!i>;^''d a True 
Eepresentation of )iis ilscapc^from the Jloilj 

curiously engravx-d on a gojgii^'^J^ate. The whole jpib- 
bshed atvtlie particular recpie.st^'of the ]>i i^mei’. The 
Third Edition. Londf»n!: riintafand Sjd by John 
Applebee, a little^, below Bride^' ell-bridge, in Black- 


fryers, W24. (Price Si.cjfence.y" This ])ain|)hlet, some- 
whal rare, and for Avlrich we ptiid half-a-crnwn, is dated 


“ Middle Stone-RooiTi, in 
Newgate, Novcm. 10, 
1724 .’^*- 


Sir James Thornhill, ^Miistorical ])alnter to his !Ma- 
j^ty,” 'sve know, painted, in Newgate, the <v^agal)(,aid 
physiognomy of the housebreaker : the ])icture was 
engraved, and sold by thoi!fean(],-i at one sliilling a-j)iecc 
by the Bojvlesq;? of St. rani’s CJiurchyard and Stock’s 
Market, and* it was said, no housebreaker Vas ever 
so highly horfourcd hefore but all tlili falls short of 
tfie preacher’s eloquence. 
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^ At No. 68,tt]ic second door south Ship-^o 
the OldlJi ifey, and tlireo (foors from Lu(lgate-hill, on 
the^ftst «i-le, lived Jonathan Wild, the hifanious thief 
and thief-t a]^er. Ilis house was distingflislfed by the 
sign of tlie head of Charles I. 

Almost every great mi^ii achieves his greatness Ijjr 
distinction in some ])articulair sphere. Jonathan Wild’s 
lay ill the trade t)f the restoration of stejen prepay, 
carried on from about the year f ''^2, througlf a secret 
confedera( 4 \' with alhtlic'i'egfilar thicvc^gj^urglars, and 
higliwayiiK 14 of tli» metrmiolis, wlfbsjp depredations he 
])rom])ted and ^SirectQjl.^^^IIis^ succAi^ received some 
check hy mn Ac^t of#PaiTiamcnt passejl in ^1717, b^ 
Avhich persft^s convicted *of A3C«iviiig or buying goods, 
knowing them to liave^een stolen, '\jcre m^cle liable to 
transportation for fourteen years ; and by anothtr clause 
of which it Avas enact Al, Avith particular view to 
AVild’s jiroceediil^^ such as trafficl^ng in stolen goods, 
and diA’iding the money Avith. felons. Wild’s ^ngeiiuity 
and audacity enabled Iiim for some years to elude this 
neAv laAA", but at length he Avas convicted upon the above 
cliju^s, and executed at Tyburn, on the 24th of 
1725 ; and thus was broken up and ended the initpitous 
system Avhich Wild lu^^l in^nted, and so long carried 
on. tj^onathan really yi one^ense merited tip smniame 
of the (jreaty bestowed upou^liim by Fielding, in whose 
history of hiifi, although tile iiKidents •are fictitious, 
there is no ^aggeration of his talents or courage, Silty 
more than^«)f Ms unscrupulousn^ss and destitution* of 
all kinds of wiSral principle. Wil(f professed to be the 
most acalous of t^iief-takcrs ; ty ordinary observatiofi Ms 
life and strength appeared to be spent in th^ pursuit 
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aiiV ajj^Sjgjgriision of felons. At his tri^l he liad a 
priimed paper lianyetl to the jurv, entitled A List of 
P^Xn s\liscq.vei^.Hl, appreheiuled, and coftvieted ol*.scvj^- 
ral robherioc on the hifiplnvay/and also for inirglar^Mid 
house-brtaking, and also for returning fron\ tf*ansf»orta- 
tion, by J^nalhaii Wild;” and eontaining ilie names of 
tflirty-five robbers, twenty-t^Yo hoiise-brealxers, and ten 
returned convietjs, whom he^had been insiruinental in 
getting hanged. This stiftenumt was ])r»)bably true 
eno^"h : in the accounts of the trials at the Old Bailey 
for many years before it came tc» his own turn, he re- 
peatedly appe^vvs as giving e^den(*e on the ^ide of the 
prosecution, and in many caijps as h?i\ iyg tfd<en a lead- 
ing j)art in the aftjuvheiLsioiji ])rlsoner. 

Of C(*f?Tse, tin carrying on^ hi\‘ trade of ftbod, ^Vild 
was occasionally turn(?Tl upon by Jiis be|r';ayed, mad- 
dened, and desperate victim; bj»t whenever this haj)- 
peiied, Bis matchless effrontery bore dt)\vn e\'erything 
befofe it. In a trial iif three persons indicted for seve- 
ral robberies in Janiiar}^ 1728, he gave the Ibllowing 
.account c^;f‘his proceedings: “Some coming (I suppose 
from the prosecutors) to me about the robbery, 1 made 
it my business to search after the ])risoners, for I had 
liftird that they used to rob about Hampi^tead ; aiuV I 
went about it the more willingly because I had heard 
they liad threatened to slte^ot »ie through the head. 
I offered 10/. a-Jiead for any person wlio would^ discover 
them; upon which a womiK*i came and told me that the 
prisoners had ‘’been with her hui^baiid, to entice him to 
turn out with them ; and if I woukl proipljjj^ he should 
coilie and go safely, hq, would give me sdme intelligence. 
I gave her my promise ; and her husband tame accord- 
ii^lij , and told me that Levee and Bltikc were at that 
time cleaning their pistols at a house in Fleet-ltine. I 
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went r and seized them J^h.” iThe h,:/;6Daiid/of 

tlie* woman j it a 2 )pears, had actually party in^ne 

of the rohbf ries^ though he now came foj\\’^ard 
his dissociates* having been* no dpubt all along in league 
with r/ihi^ and Blake (more famous under his other 
cognomen eflBlucskiii) also figured as kiiTg’^ evidence 
Oil this ()cc:ision, and frankly admitted that he had beeft 
out Avith tl .e prisoners. Tiiey, the three unlucky pei*^ 
sons wlio found themselves® placed in the dock, while 
their associates wdl-c thus preferred to tin* witness-^ox, 
‘^all/’ says the account of the tnJfi, vehemently ^^ex- 
claimed against Jonathan V}*ild*;” but the^j^ere all found 
gu^ty, and s^vviin^g ia company upoif ''JPyburn-trec a feAv 
day^ after. 

Jonatlnifi, liowevcrf to do him full jn^tice,pdid nol^ 

to the last flipment alt o<^etlicr^ desert even those of his 

^ ^ ^ • 

friends A\diom, in his IjttJcl and comprehensive vicAV of 
the true policy of trade, he thus occasionally fcund ii 
*exj)cdient to sacrifice for^tlic gein^L'id good of the «on- 
cern. It came t^ ^Blueskin’s turn ^o be tried for his 
life, convicted, and hanged, within two years gfter this 
occniTence. Wild Avas to have been aifeAddencc against 
him ; but a day or two before the trial, Avhen he Avent 
to a *visi# to his intended A’ictim in the bail-docll^ 
Bliieskin suddenly drcAv a clasped penknife, and falling 
up*on Jonathan, cut hi% thr(5h.t, though the blade AA’^as 
too bliijit^o do the A\"or]^ eflec^ually. When tjie A^erdict 
Avas giA’cn, Blucskin addressed the court .as folloAvs : 
^^Oji Wednesday morning laSt, Jonathan W^ld said to 
Simon J acohs^inother ^Arisoner soon after transported^ 

^ I believe yo«i aa ftl not tbring 40Z. ^his time : I wish J<«e 
(meaning me^ was in your case ; bift I'll do my endea- 
A'oiu* to bring you off* as a sing]^ felon’ (crimes putifsli^ 
able only by transportation, whipping,* impriaonment, 
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wet^j^denottinatede single felonies). And then, 
tuAing to niC/'l^ said, ^ I believe you must dieiJTll 
a good hooh or two^ and provide gou a coffin^ a^d 
you shall riQf be anatomiseif.^ ’’ 

The (reward of 40Z., which Wild could i;Jt ^iSnage 
to make uacbbs bring ^Hhis time,” was pifrt of a system 
established by various Acts of Parliament, which ofir 
wgned certain money-paynjents to be made to persons 
apprehending and prosecuting to conviction highway 
robbers, coiii^rs, and other delinquents. Four of a gang 
were tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be imprisoned 
in Newgate seven years;.- to bo each twiqp set in the 
pillory. The fir^t time it was set up in Holbom, Tiear 
Hatton Gardej:,' when three q|] the ^Vretches were^pil- 
loried, ^jid Averd so severely h \ndled by tlie mob, that 
they with difficulty escaped with their livqs ; and when, 
three days^ after, ^ the other t^^o were pilloried in the 
middleciof Smithfield Pound, they were assaulted with 
shojvers of oyster-shj^ls, stone’s, &c., and one was struck 
dead. The payn^nts made to t\i6 miscreants were 
termed ^lood-money^ which, when received, was divided 
during an entertainment significantly termed the Blood’- 
feast. 

c There is preserved in the Gpjfporation I^ibr^y at 
Guildhall a letter addressed to the civic authorities by 
Jonathan Wild, applying for^,a situation as a sort of 
public prosecutor ; and sqpe ye^s since the skeleton of 
Wild was ip the possessic^ of a surgeon at TV incisor. 

Another object,, which formerly belonged to this no- 
' torious thief and thief-taker has' been judged of sufficient 
interest to be exliibited to the Society 'of Antiej^uaries, in 
the year 1866, wlifen Colonel the Hon. Percy Fielding 
^exhibited a musketoon given by Jonathan Wild to 
Bluesy n, anj by Sir John Fielding, tire well-known 
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magistrate, to liis half-brother, Jlenry^ieldinp‘:,Esq.^s 
shc^wn by inscriptions upon the weaj|pjj|^*“ 


n?JtiA:RTjg’S LONDON APPRENTICES,” OR ^^InDUSTRY 


AND IDLENESS. 


The moral of this famous story is thus ^admirably 
told in one of Mr. Thackeray’s celebrated Lectures : 

^^Fair-haired Frank Godchild smiles at his work, 
whilst naughty T<!m Idle snores over his |oom. Frank 
reaJs the edifying ballads of WhiflShgton and #he ]Con- 
fhm T'ren^ice, whilst that rtqirobate Tom Idle prefers 
M|ll Flanders, and •drinks liugeljr <rfbeer. Fyank goes 
to jjhurch of a^undjjy^jAd warble^^bymns from the 
gallery ; A\<ilile Tom li^ on a tombstoRe oiilside playing^ 
at halfj)enj<^-undev^the-hat wfth#street blackguards, and 
is deservedly caixecrby^lic beadle. Frank is made over- 
seer of the business, while Tom is sent to sea% Frank 
is taken into partiierslfip, andj^marries his mjyiter’s 
vlaughter, semk^out broken victu^s to the poor, and 
listens in his nightcap and gown, with the lovely Mrs. 
Goodchild by his side, to the nuptial*music oi the City* 
bands and the miUTow-bones and cleavers ; whilst idle 
T^m,^re4urn*3d fr(|;n sea, shudders in a garret lest t^ie 
officers are coming to take him for picking pockets. 
The Worshipful Franks Goodchild, Esq., becomes She- 
riff otiAmdon, and partakdfs^of the most splendid dinners 
whicli^ money can purchase»pr alderman devour; whilst 
poor Tom is taken^ uij in a^ight-^ellar, with that one- 
eyed and c\jg|eputabll accomplice who first taught him 
to play cfflacOTartlumg on a Sunday. What happens 
next? Tom Is brought up b(5‘c^e the justice! of his 
country, in the person of Mr. Alderman GoodchilcJ, \jho 
weeps as lie recpgnises his old brother ’prentiep^ a J Tom’s 
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oije-ey&v^ friend Ijeache^on him, and the clerk makes 
oui ticket for Newgate. Then the^^end 

>;a^s. c Tom ^oes to Tyburn in a cart' with a cofRn^iii 
ir; whilst,, the Right Honourable Francis GoodciSld, 

fir V4. t> ^ p y 

Xiord M^yoi\ of London, proceeds to his Ma^dou-house 
in his gihr ccfeich with four footmen and sT sword-bearer, 
Vhilst the companies of London march in the augu# 
procession, whilst the trainUjaiids of the City fire their 
pieces and get (frunk in hi» honour, and oh ! crowning 
delmht and ^lory of all, whifst his*Majesty the king 
loofe oUk, from his Ifoyal balcony, with his ribbon on his 
breast and lus^ Queen ami his stor by his ride, at the 
corner house of Str Paurs-churchyard, where the. toy- 
shop now is. Jn^that last ^>JatQ of tlie ^London Aj)- 
. prentices’^ in' which the apotheosiv.of tliiS Rigiit Honour- 
hblc Francis Goodchild ^s drawn, «a raggftd fellow is 
represented in the corner of the simple ‘kindly j)iece, 
offering, for sale a broadside purporting to contain an 
accqpnt of the appcf^ance of® the ghost of Tom Idle, 
executed at Tyburiji” 


END OiP VOT^ 
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Alleys in Clerkcnwell, 271. 
.^bmole, the aiiticiuary, 182. 
Aslkow, Anno, burning of, 259. 
Aylesbury House, Leicoiter-square, 
158. 


Banian’s, Funiival’s, and Clif- 

Busters, oiAer and inner, 183. 
Bell-yard, 182. • 

Bewsliers of the 2!|)inple, by C.^ 
Limb, 203, 204. • JL 

Black spots ir^lerkinVell, ^6. 
Boiling to death in SmitTmclA 
200 . » . 
BosweU-court, 175. • 
Brcwercssos of Fleet-street, 8*^^ 
Brandon, Gregory, the hangman, 
298. 

Brandon, Kichard, the executiongr, 

m. 

jT'ridewell, Clerkcnwell} 2G9, 
Bridewell, hist of the, 2M.. 

BurfordV- ISniorania, 109. 

Burghley, Lord, in Gray*s-Inn, 207. 
Burning of Savile House, 160. 
Buniir.g in a tun, 257. 

Bui’nings in Bmithfield, 254. 

Bush tatei’i^s, 8^ 

Bufter sold liquid, 91, 

Carey-street, Old, 170. 

Chambers, living in, 193, 220. ♦ 
Charing-croBS, ancient, 105. 0 


Civic charier of 1087, 1.. 

Clement’s, St., Strand, old, ll 
Clement’s-Inm Salstaff and Jlhal- 
V,213. _ I 

Clerkenwell, block spots in, 99, 
Clerkcnwell 80 yapjf since, 273. 

“ Clever Tom Clinch, ’’ 285, 
Cobham,kLord, cxecutjon of, 295.' 
Cook-fighting .in Tothill.- Fields, 
148. • 

Coke, Sir ^., in chambers, 191. 


1 


' Cold Harbour and Queenhithe, #. 

Congregational church, first, 232. 

I Courts-of- J ustice site, Strand, 172. 
Cowper in the Temple, 227. ^ 

Cowper at WAtminster School,* 
23(f^ Q 

Cranmer juid Rogers, burning of, 
* 259. ^ - 

C^itin|l histofy of Inns of Court, 

Crosby’s l^jrings, 277. 

Dagger inTJity aAis, 7. 

Danes in Londto, thl^^^* 
Degradation of a knight, 240. 
Degiadation of a priest, 256. 
Derrick, t)ic c.\eciy;mner, 296, 297. 
Dinner in the Temple^25, 226. 
'*Dr. Johnson’s Staircase,” Inaer 
Temple, 198. - 

Duel^ Tothill-Fields, 147.* 

Dyers* «yd Vintners’ Companies’ 
swans, 81. 

£a8tcheap,,the oldS&on market,^ 
98. 

Elizabethan London, 102. 


Faithonie’s map, temp* Charles^., 
^ 19 . 

Farringdon street and road, 275. 
ijFaiingdonWard, antiquity of , 80. 
Ferrers, Earl, execution of, 284, 
285. 


*Field-lano described by Dickens, 
283. 

'Finsbury and S[(g>rfields, temp* 
Elizabeth, 118. 

Fire of London, the Great, 124. 
•Fish consumed in London, 90. _ ^ 
Fishmongers’ Company,^ 

Mtyors from, 9. 

Fitz, Efchard, the Con 
pastor, 233. 

Five Houses, or Seven ' 

. •Tothill-Fields, 145. 

Fleet biidgeBfl281. 

Fleet-ditch anfiquities, 276, 
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Fle^'Btreet, temp, ”!^vesk\^ 107a 
“ Flock of '"Waughtf;:* tb 231. 

• Frederick, Prince 1® ales, and 

^eicester^ouse, 15b. 

Ga^ow? St. GHes’s md Tyburn, 
<394. 

Gardens ani Wsklks, Gray’s-Inn, 

206. . t 

George I., statue of, in Leicester* 
^(quare, 167.* 

GUes^s, St., Bowl, 287, 288. 
Gf^dsmitb in Gray’s-Inn, 2i)7. 
Goldsmith, Inner and Middle Tem- 
ple, 199-201. 

, ^ Goldsmiths’ Company, Lord 
M%«'orB from, 3^ 

Gray’s-Inn (rnd Francis Ba«.j i., 205, 
206. 

Great Globe, Leicester-square, 168. 
Gresham House, Elizabeth, 

114. - - 

Gunpowder Plot and St. .i^Jlement’s, 
175. . ‘ 

ITall dinner, in tie Temple, 184, 
185. - 

Hangman’s fees, 305. 

Hogarth in Leicestcr-squaro, 163. 
Hogarth’s “L8ndon Ai)prentices,” 
S19. 

Holcrqft. Thomas, born, 171. 

Hook^ Theodore, and Dr. M ^tginn, 
177. > 

Horseferry, Westminster,! x60, 161. 
House of Commons, Members ex- 

• pelled,23b. ^ 

Inns-of-Court dinners, 183. 
Inner-Temple dinners, 185, 188. 
I^B of old Southwark : Bear at 
the Bridge - foot, 139 ; Bow*’s 
Head, 137 ; George, 133 ; Kiife’s 
Head, 142 ; Tabard and Chaucer. 
130-1^; l^ite Hart and Jack' 
Cade, 1^ y White lion, 141. 

Jack Ketdh, some account of, 296, 
302-304. ^ ' 

“ Jack Ketch’^ Warren,** m J 
Johnson, Dr., Inner Temxde, 196, 

Joiuts in Tothiil-Fields, 145. 

' * ■ c 

Elatheii.<e's, St., by thd Tower, 
117. F 

Kf t-E-^ Club, 178, 179. 

Lamb, Ch?jcles, birtt of, 203. 

■r iHhw sMe of, 172, 


Lawyers* habits, change in, 226.'V 

Leicester Fields and Square, 160, 
161. 

Leicester House, history of, 154. 

Leverian Museum^ the, 161. 

Lincoln’s-Inn audits Gardens, 

Lincoln’s-Inn Masques and C^JAtt- 
masings, 188. £r 

Linwood, Miss, ^hei* Needlework- 
pictures, 159. ' 

liHi ' In chambers, 189. 

LoUa/..^, the, 265, 258, 261. 

Lombard - street, temp, Elizabeth, 
, *• 113. 

London in the 13th and 14th ' tii- 
Curies, 9!|„ 

London Bridge and Tower, temp, 
Elizabeth, 116. 

London, temp, Charles I., 110. 

London houses, 12th century, 92. 

Londod, Plantagenet' 86. ^ 

London m the time of Shakspc are, 
• 123. 1 

■JjQpdon StonS, 112. 

JLyon’s-Inn, Irst of, ^215, 216. 

Lord 'Alayor at tne Accession of 
Queen Victoria, 6V,-74. 

Ijord Ma^ir’s Dau »and Shows, 63- 
G5^ 

LoAi Mayors nonplused, 41. 

Lord Mayor’s State-coach described, 
(-74-77. 

Lord Mayors and Memorable 
Miiyoralties : Abney, Sir Tho- 
mas, 36; Acton, Sir W., his 
great feast, 24; Barber, John, 
the patriotic printer, 39; Bat, 
Geranl, and Henry III., 3 ; Bate- 
man, Sir Anthony, 27 ; Beckford, 
William, and his mayoralties, 42; 
his momunent^and ^peiech, 43 ; 
Btrch,!" 'amuel, the confectic^er, 
55; Bo^es, Sir Martin, 16; Boy- 
deU, engraver and print^ub- 


of Dr. Johnson, 49; 'Ohyton, Sir 
Kobert, 29 ; Colet, hir Henry, 
and diking' to sheriffs, 15; 
C} mbe, H. C., brewer, 63 ; Cra- 
vt, \, Sir Willi#»m, 22 ; Crosby, 
. BrJ SB, impr* ^ned in the Towtr, 

; 41 ( Dashwood, ^ir Samuel, 34 ; 
< Dixie, Sir ^ W., first pageant 
^printed, 21; Domville, W., 
^AUied Sovereigns at 1^ feast* 
54 ; Dun<^mb, Sir Charles, and 
St. Magnus’ cloek, 35; Edwin, 
Sir Humphfey,' 32 ; Eyre, Sir 
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Simon, founder of Leadenhall, 
11 ; Fitz-Ailwyn, first Mayor, 3 ; 
Fliidyer, Sir Samuel, 40; Foster, 
SirSt^lien, and the rich vidow, 
13 ; Frederick, John, and 
y® at his fdhst, 26 ; Garratt, 
mhi, 58; Gayer, Sk John, and 
the Li4>n,V25 ; Gresham, Sir 
Richard, 15 f H^thcote, Sir Gil- 
bert, 37 ; Hcwet; Sir Wi^am, 
and the Leeds family, 20 
phroys. Sir Thomas, ai^^^is 
lady, 37 ; Judde, Sir Andrew, 
^itaph on, 17 •, Kelly, Thoma^ 
Marshall, Chapman, their 
humble ori^fin, 50; IJey, Joh% 
twice Mayor, 58 ; Lawrence, Sir 
John, and the .Tla^fuc, 27 ; Le- 
naij. Sir John, his pageant, 8; 


Mpire, FTt ban title, 2. 
Marching 'Wat^^ageai||is, 16. 
Mayors, Dr%Mu5. ^ 

Mayor’s offied; origin of. 1. 
Mayors, thre^in one yeStf 15. 
•Maze in Tothill-Fields, H7F 
Members expelled* the House 
Commons, 235. a 
M iddle-Temple f^stb 186. 


I^agnajj, father and son. Lord 
.yors, 56;ti'.Iusgiove, Sir John, 
Ijw re-dcsigged, 61; Myddel- 
tqft. Sir Thomas, £4 ; Norman, d 
Sir John, 13; Osbwne, Sii;^EdJ 
ward, 21 ; P^son^ Humphrey, 
his coach-aiiO-six, 39 ; Pedant, 
Sir Samuel, ^0 ; Phillms, B. S., 
second Mayor efAhe J j^h faith, 

61 ; Rainwortlv John, his 
tomb, 10; Reynardson, Sir Au?X- 
ham, committed to the Tower, 

26 Rokesley, Gregory, and 
Henr^ III., 5 ; Rose, Sir W. A. 
(Marriage of Princes of Wales 
and Princess Alexandra) 62 ; 
SaloiDOns, David, first Jowish 
►Mayor, 61 ; Saunderson, Sir 
James, expenses of his mayor- 
alty, 49-52 ; Sawbridge, robbed 
by higlrwaymen, 48; Sovenoake, 
Sir WiilU^ 12; Shaw, Sir , 
Jflknes, 5l; ^aw, Si|r John, 
built Guildhall Kitchen, 15 ; 
^lorter, Sir John; 30; Staines, 
Sir William, 53 ; Swinneifon, 
Sir John, and the Palsgrave, 23 ; ^ 
Thorpfc Sir Thomas, 56 ; JTen- 
ables, Wmiam, his “View of the 
Thames^ 66; Viner, Sir Robert, 
and Chm-les IL, 68 ; Waith^n, 
Robert, his active life, 56 ; 
worth. Sir W.^^d Wat T 
his epiti|^^S^ Watel 
Sir George, alld Ins Shovj 
White, Sir Tlidikiiis, splendl 
show, 17 ; Whittington, S| 


Millbank, anthiuily or, 149. 
Montagu J Duke of, «nd Mis. Th 
mas, 264. 

More, Sir Thomas, paternity < 

I 217. • 

Ned Ward’s account of Gray’s-Imi 
Walks, 209. j 

New-lu and ^ Thfuias More, 
214. 

Mewton, Sir laoac, his house, 171. 

, Nos^ays, TybVg#, 292. 

Old boumrf^r Holbom, 108. 
Oldcastle, Sil'aJohn, 270. 

I . - ^ 

Pageant, picturesque;^ 1575, 65.^ 
I^^r’s Village, Westminster, 

Panopticon and Alhambra, Leices- 
ter-squafe, 162, IfiJJik * 

Paul’s, St., Cathedral, oM, 111 
Picard’s mayoralty, 7. 

Pi^i^^n, Sir Thomas, satMsed, 

Pl^pie, «he Great, ClerkenweU, 

Pla^e in Totiiill-Fieldl, 146. 

Pohee, anciftnt, 95. 

Population, iemp. Elizabeth, 104. 
Porson in the Middle Temple, 201. 
Prefix of Lord to Mayor, 9. 
P^sontation of Mayor, 3. 

Resuscitation after hanging, 307. 
^Revolution Plot in Bloomsbury, 
263. } 

•Reynolds, Sir Joshtja, in Leicester- 
^ square, 164, t65. / 

Rimbault, Dr., hip account of Jack 


Bicha^ 11 ; Wilkes, JoL_, 
anecdotes of, 44 - do ; Wilson, 
Samuel, ■ 60 ;<.Woo4, Sflr Mat- 
thew, typije L6fd«}layor, 86. ’ 


|L KetcK 302. 

Riots orl780, IfiS. 

^^tson in Gray’s-lnn, 207, 208. 
Rolls House, Cliancery-lane, 218, 

Bose-all^, ClerkenweU,'’;: 

Saffrou-hai, 279. 

Simctuaiy of St. Martin’s-le LxraiKL 
247. ^ 

Sanctuaries in Weslipimster, 153. 
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Sa^toiy regulations, oentuify, 

Savile House and jU^cf^W-square, 
-154. 

^cl^o^or thievqs at(^mart*s-quay,, 

Ciprjeants-at-la'Vi, brotherhood of, 
212j 213. c 

Serle*s-place r ud^hire-lane, 176. 

Sewage, ancient, y6. 

g'j’iei^ard, Jabk, from tJ».-/ pulpit. 


Syp-yard, Strand, 181. 

Shire-lane, last of, 18P. 

Smithfiold, ^.ncient, 109. 

Smithiiel(^ battles in, 240. 241. 

• Smithfield Marty 262. 

Southwark Great Fire, 134 , ^ 

“ Spenser, rich,” 22. 

“‘Squire Dunn,” the executioner^ 
301. 

St. Martin’s-le-Grand Sanc^ur^y, 
247. 

St. Sepulchre’s Bell, 288, 289. 
Staple- Inn, Dr. .^ohnsoii in, 204. * 

‘^atue in D -•jester square, 165. 
^rand, tc7np. Elizabeth, 106. 

Swans, laws relating to, 80. , 
Swan-upping on the Thames, 79. 


5 avem sh .aping, old, 251. 

emple, the early, 183. 

Temf^ Bar, ceremony at, 
Thornhill’s portrait of Shep- 
pard, 314. 


Thurloe Papers, the, 217. i-: 

TothiU, origin of, 143. 

Tothill-Field fairs, 144. t? 
Tothill-FieldsMn former days, 142. 
Tothill-Fidlds, Scotch prisoners^ 
146. " 

Tothill-Fields, Trial by Bati&b in, 
241-245. 

Tressilian’s exe^itiob, 294. 

Trials by Battle : Abraham Thom- 
murder, 238; Blowberne 
anS. \je Stare, 240 ; Homer arid 
Peter, 240. 

^*Trumpet Tavern, Shire-lane, 178, 

, 179. 4- 

■Fhi-nmill , .or Tumbull-street, vin- 
! famy of 266. *■ . 

I Tjdmm ticket, 304. 

I “Tyburn tree,” 295. 

“ Up the Heavy Hi^,” 284. 

i Victualling . '’’laiitagonet Lon Ion, 
8 (*» 

■ ^ ^ 

AVafKJington, Dr., literary discovery 
*■ by, 233, ». ■ 

iVages uf Jack 305. 

West-street, Olerkeiiwell, 277. 
Vnltl, Jonathan, the Great, 315. 
Witch-burning in Smithfield, 254, 
25 <). * ’ 

Woollctt, the engraver, 170. ^ 

Woulfe, the nlcheiiiist, in Bar- 
nard’s-iim, 209, 210. 
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